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SECTION        V. 

Of  the  errors  and  contradi<3ions  of  thofe, 
whofe  principles  differing  from  mine,  refer 
the  unequal  degrees  of  underftandings,  to 
the  unequal  degrees  of  perfection  in  the 
organs  of  the  fenfes. 

ROUSSEAU  and  I  are  of  oppofite 
opinions  concerning  tiiis  queftion.  It  is 
not  my  defign,  in  refuting  fome  of  his  ideas,  to 
cridcife  the  Emilias  j  that  work  is  at  once  worthy 
of  its  author  and  of  the  public  efteem*.     But  M. 

*  The  fury  with  which  the  monks  and  priefts  have  perfe- 
cuted  M.  Rouffeau,  is  an  unfufpefted  proof  of  the  goodnefsof 
iiis  work.     Common  authors  are  free  from  perfecution. 

Vol.  II.  3  RoulTeau 
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Roufleau  being  a  too  clofe  imitator  of  Plato,  has,, 
perhaps,  frequently  facrificcd  precifion  to  elo- 
quence  •,  and  has  fell  into  contradi6lions  he  would 
doubtlels  have  avoided,  if,  a  more  fcrupulous  ob- 
ferver  of  his  own  ideas,  he  had  more  attentively 
Gompared  them  with  each  other. 

I  propofe,  in  the  examen  of  the  principal 
afiertions  of  this  author,  to  fhew,  that  almoft  all  his 
errors  are  the  neceffary  confequences  o^the  follow- 
m<^  princiole,  too  lightly  admitted,     i  o  wit, 

"Xhat  the   inequality  in   underftandings  is    the 
effea  of  the  greater  or  leffcT  degree  of  perfection 
of  the  organs  of  the  fenfes*,  and  that  our  virtues, 
as  well  as  our  talents,  are  equally  dependent  oa 
the  diverfity  of  our  temperaments. 

CHAP.         I- 

eontradiciions  of  the  author  of  Emlluis  concerning  tht 
inequality  of  tindcrflandings, 

THE   n^ere    afiembbge   of  M.    Roufleau's 
ideas  will  prove  their  contrariety. 

I.     PROPOSITION. 

He  fays,   Letter   3.   p.   n6.  vol.   v.   of  the 
Eloifat, 

*  In  this  quen-.on,  regard  is  had  only  to  th.t  fmall  differ- 
ence  \l  organization,  whfch  nature  has  n.ade  among  men  en- 

dowed  with  all  their  fcnfes.  „n1    v   of  the 

+  I  take  mod  of  my  quotations  from  let.  3.  vol.  v.  ot  the 

nlL  ic  is  .nextraa  o'f  .he  Emiiiu.  made  by  the  author  b^^- 
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*'  To  change  the  charatlers  we  niufi:  change 
**  the  temperaments -,  to  defire  in  like  manner  to 
*'  change  the  underftandings,  and  of  a  fool  to 
*'  make  a  man  of  talents,  is  to  defire  to  make  a 
*'  fair  man  brown.  How  can  we  form  the  hearts 
*' and  underftandings  by  one  common  model? 
*'  Do  not  our  talents,  our  virtues  and  vices,  and 
**  confequently  our  charadlers,  depend  entirely  on 
"  our  organization." 

2.    PROPOSITION. 

He  fays,  p.  164,  165,  166.  vol.  v.  of  the  Eloifa, 
'*  When  children  are  brought  up  in  their  ori- 
*'  ginal  fimplicity,  from  whence  do  they  derive 
"  thofe  vices  of  which  they  have  Teen  no  example  -, 
*'  thofe  paffions  they  have  had  no  occafion  to  feel ; 
"  thofe  prejudices  that  nothing  can  have  given 
*'  them  ?  The  faults  of  which  we  accufe  nature, 
"  are  not  its  work,  but  ours.  A  vicious  propofal 
*'  in  the  mouth  of  a  child,  is  a  ftrange  plane 
*'  whofe  feed  is  borne  by  the  v/ind." 

In  the  firft  of  thofe  quotations,  M.  Roufl^^au 
thinks  that  it  is  to  our  organization  we  owe  our 
vices  and  paflions,  and  confequently  our  cha- 
radters. 

In  the  fecond,  on  the  contrary,  he  thinks  (and 
1  think  with  him)  that  we  are  born  without  vices, 

felf.     In  this  letter  he  has  afTembled  almofl  all  the  principles 
of  his  great  work. 

B  2  becaufe 
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becaufe  v/e  are  born  without  ideas ;  but  for  the' 
fame  reafon  we  are  alfo  born  without  virtue.  If 
vice  be  a  ftranger  to  human  nature,  virtue  muft 
be  a  ftranger  alfo.  Both  of  them  are  not,  and 
cannot  be  any  thing  other  than  acquifitions  (i). 
For  which  reafOn,  a  child  is  fuppofed  not  capable 
of  finning  till  feven  years  old,  as  before  that  age  it 
has  no  precife  idea  of  jufi-ice  or  injuftice,  or  any 
knov/ledge  of  its  duty  toward  mankind. 

3.  P  R  O  P  O  I  ST  I  ON. 

M.  RoulTeau  fays,  p.  6^.  vol.  iii.  of  EmiTius, 
**  That  thefentiment  ofjulticcis  innate  to  the  heart 
*'  of  man-."  He  repeats,  p;  107.  of  the  fame  vol. 
**  That  there  is  at  the  bottom  of  our  fouls  an  m^ 
"  Rate  principle  of  virtue  and  juftice." 

4.  PROPOSITION. 

He  fays,  p.  1  i.  vol.  iii.  of  Emilius,  "  The  irv- 
•^^  terior  voice  of  virtue  cannot  be  heard  by  the 
"  poor  (2)',  who  only  think  how  to  fubfift.'*  He 
adds,  p.  161.  vol.  iv.  ibid.  *'  The  common  people 
*'  have  few  ideas  of  what  is  fair  and  honeft." 
And  concludes,  p.  112.  vol.  iii.  *'  that  before  the 
*'  age  of  reafon,  man  does  good  and  evil  without 
*'  knowing  it. 

We  fee,  that  if  in  the  third  of  thefepropofitions 
M.  Rouffeau  believes'  the  idea  of  virtue  to  be  in- 
nate, in  the  fourth  he  believes  it  to  be  an'  acqui- 

fition  J. 
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{jtlon  •,  and  he  is  there  righr.  It  is  a  perfed  legif- 
lation  only  that  gives  ail  men  a  perfeft  idea  of 
virtue,  and  compels  them  to  be  honeft. 

Ail  men  would  have  been  jufl,  if  Heaven  had 
engraved  on  their  hearts,  while  in  the  cradle,  the 
true  principles  of  legiflation  ;  but  that  it  has  not 
done. 

It  was  the  will  of  Heaven  therefore  that  men 
fhould  owe  to  refle6lion  the  excellence  of  their 
laws :  that  the  know^ledge  of  thofe  laws  fhould 
be  an  acquifition,  and  the  produce  of  genius  im- 
proved by  time  and  expepience.  In  fact,  I  would 
lay  to  M.  Roufleau,  if  that  were  an  innate  fenti- 
ment  of  juftice  and  virtue,  that  fentiments,  like 
thofe  of  corporeal  pleafure  and  pain,  would  be 
common  to  all  men,  to  the  poor  as  well  as  the 
rich,  to  the  common  people  as  well  as  the  great; 
and  man  would  at  every  time  of  life  diftinguifh 
good  from  evil  (3). 

But  M,  RouiTeau  fays,  p.  109.  vol.  iii.  of 
Emilius,  *'  Without  an  innate  principle  of  virtue, 
'^  fhould  we  fee  the  juft  man  and  the  honed  citizen 
"concur,  to  his  own  prejudice,  in  the  public 
*'  good :"  I  anfwer,  no  one  has  ever  concurred 
in  the  public  good  to  his  own  prejudice.  The 
heroic  citizen,  who  rifles  his  life  for  a  crown  of 
glory,  to  merit  the  public  efteem,  and  -to -free  his 
country  from  fervitude,  yields  to  the  fentiment 
that  appears  to  him  the  moll  agreeable.  Why 
.ihould  he  not  find  his  happinefs  in  the  exercife  of 

B  3  virtue. 
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virtue,  in  the  efleem  of  the  public,  and  the  plea- 
fure  attached  to  that  efteem  ?    Why  (liould  he  not 
expofe  his  life  for  his  country,  when  the  Tailor  and 
the  foldier,  the  one  in  a  ftorm,  and  the  other  in 
the  trenches,   expofe  theirs  every  day  for  a  fhil- 
ling  ?  The  generous   fpirited  man,   who  feems  to 
concur  in  the   public  good  to  his  own  prejudice, 
is  therefore  led  to  it  by  the  fentiment  of  a  noble 
intereft.      Why  does   M.  Pvouffeau   deny   in  this 
place  that  intereft  is  the  fole  and  univerlal  motive 
of  men's  adlions,  and  allow  it  in  a  thoufand  other 
parts  of  his  works  ?    He  fays,   p.  73.  vol.  iii.  of 
Emilias,   "  A  man  may  make  what  pretence  he 
"  pleafe  of  preferring  my  intereft  to  his  own,  and 
*'  colour  the  lie  with  what  demonftration  he  will, 
*'  yet  I  am  ftill  very  fure  that  it  is  one."    And,  p. 
J37.  vol.  i.    "  When  my  pupil  engages  with  me, 
"  1  would  always  have  him  find  a  prefent  and  fen- 
**  fible  intereft  to  fulfil  his  engagement-,  and  that 
*'  if  he  ever  fail,  the  falftiood  may  draw  on  him 
**  evils  that  he  will  fee  arife   from  the  order  of 
«'  things." 

In  this  quotation,  if  M,  RoufTeau  think  himfelf 
the  more  fecure  of  the  promife  of  his  pupil,  as 
that  pupil  has  more  intereft  to  keep  it,  why  fay, 
vol.  i.  p.  130.  of  Emilius,  **  He  who  keeps  his 
*'  promife  merely  for  his  profit  and  intereft,  is 
*'  fcarcely  more  bound  than  if  he  had  never  pro- 
"  mifed."  Such  a  man  will  certainly  not  be 
jpound  by  his  promife,  but  by  his  intereft;.     Now 

this 
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.this  obligation  is  full  as  good  ss  another,  and  M. 
Rouffeau  does  not  doubt  of  it  when  he  would  have 
.interefi  bind  his  ptpl  to  his  promife.  Men  are,  and 
-ever  will  be,  fo  much  the  more  faithful  obfervers 
of  their  promife  as  they  have  more  intereft  to  keep 
it.     Whoever  fails  in  this  cafe  is  more  fool  than 

knave. 

I  own  that  it  is  rare  to  find  fuch  palpable  con- 
tradlftions  in  the  principles  of  the  fame  work. 
The  only  way  of  accounting  for  this  moral  pheno- 
menon is,  to  allow  that  M.  Rouffeau,  in  his  Emi- 
lius,  has  iefs  regard  to  the  truth  of  what  he  fays, 
than  to  the  manner  how  he  fays  it.  The  refult  of 
thefe  contradiaions  is,  that  the  ideas  of  juftice  and 
virtue  are  real  acquifitions. 

CHAP.       II. 

Of  the  undcrjlanding,  and  of  talents, 

WHAT  is  in  man  the  underftanding  ?  The 
alTemblage  of  his  ideas.  To  what  fort  of 
underftanding  do  we  give  the  name  of  talent  ? 
To  an  underftanding  concentred  in  one  fubjecl  •, 
that  is  to  fay,  to  a  large  affemblage  of  ideas  of  the 
fime  kind. 

Now,  if  there  be  no  innate  ideas,  (as  M.  Rouf- 
feau allows  in  feveral  parts  of  his  work,)  under- 
ftanding and  talent  muft  be  acquifitions  in  us,  and 
both  of  them,  as  I  have  already  faid,  have  there- 
fore for  generative  principles  : 

B  4  !■  Cor- 
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T.   Corporeal  fenfibility  ;  without  which  we  can 
receive  no  fenfations. 

2.  Memory ;   that  is,   the  faculty  of  recollecl- 
ing  fenfations  received. 

3.  An  intereft  to  induce  us  to  compare  our 
fenfations  with  each  other  (.1)  ;  that  is,  to  obferve 
with  attention  the  refemblances  and  differences, 
and  agreements  and  difagreements  that  divers  ob- 
jefls  have  with  each  other. 

It  is  this  intereft  that  fixes  the  attention,  and 
that  in  men,  organized  in  the  common  manner, 
is  the  produftive  principle  of  their  under- 
ftanding. 

The  talents,  regarded  by  fome  as  the  effed  of  a 
particular  difpofition  to  a  particular  fore  ofun- 
derftanding,  are,  in  reality,  nothing  more  than  the 
produce  of  the  attention  appHed  to  ideas  of  a  cer- 
tain fort.  I  compare  the  mafs  of  human  know- 
ledge to  the  keys  of  an  organ.  The  feveral  talents 
are  the  flops,  and  the  attention,  put  in  adion  by  in- 
tereft, is  the  hand,  that  can  indifferently  apply  it- 
felf  to  one  or  other  of  the  ftops. 

In  fhort,  if  we  acquire  even  the  fentiment  of 
felf-iove,  and  if  we  cannot  love  ourfelves  without 
having  previoufly  felt  the  fenfation  of  corporeal 
pleafure  and  pain,  all  then  in  us  is  acquifition. 

Our  underftanding,  our  talents,  our  vices  and 
virtues,  our  prejudices  and  charaders,  neceffarily 
formed  by  the  affemblage  of  our  ideas  and  fenti- 
ments^  are  not  therefore  the  effed  of  our  feveral 

temperaments^ 
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temperaments.  Our  paiHons  themfelves  are  noc 
dependent  on  ihem.  I  (hall  cite  the  people  of  the 
North  as  a  proof  of  this  truth.  Their  phleg- 
matic te'mperament  is,  they  fay,  the  particular 
effv.(5l  of  their  climate  and  nourifhment ;  yet 
are  they  as  fufceptible  of  pride,  envy,  ambi- 
tion, Avarice,  and  fuperftition,  as  the  more  fan- 
guine*  and  bilious  inhabitants  of  the  South  (5). 
When  we  look  into  hiftory,  we  fee  nations  change 
their  charaflers  on  a  fudden,  without  any  change 
in  the  nature  of  their  climates,  or  in  their  nourifh- 
ment. 

1  will  alfo  add,  that  if  all  charaflers,  as  M. 
Rouffeau  pretend^'f  ^weregood  af^d found  of  themfehest 
that  goodnefs  being  univerfal  andconfequently  in- 
dependent of  the  diverfity  of  temperaments, would 
make  againft  his  opinion.  Would  to  Heaven  that 
goodnefs  were  the  lot  of  man  !  It  is  with  regret 
that  on  this  point  I  arn  again  of  a  contrary  opinion 
to  M.  Rouffeai?.  What  pleafure  would  it  be  to 
find  all  men  good !  But  by  perfuading  them  that 
they  are  fo,  I  fhould  relax  their  ardour  to  become 
fo.  I  Ihould  call  them  good  and  make  them 
bad. 

Is  a  man  honed  ?  Does  he  ferve  his  fovereign, 
and  merit  his  confidence,  when  he  hides  from  him 

•  This  fa£l  clearly  proves  that  the  paiTions  above  mentioned 
are  not  the  efFefls  of  the  diverfity  of  temperaments,  but,  as  I 
have  faid,  of  the  love  of  power. 

t  Page  109,  voi,  V.  of  Eloifa, 

the 
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the  miferies  of  his  people  ?    No  :  but  when  he  in- 
ibrms  him  of  it,  and  points  out  the  means  of  re- 
lieving it.       He  who  deceives    mankind   is  not 
their  friend.     Who  are  then  the  friends  to  kings  ? 
What  courtier  is  always  true  to  his  prince  ?  What 
man  is  always  true  to  himfclf  ?  The  bully  fays  that 
every  one   is  brave,   that  he   may  be  thought  fo 
himfelf:  and  fometimes  the  Shaftefburyian,  who  is 
the  greateft  knave,  maintains  with  the  utmoft  ve- 
hemence the  original  goodnefs  of  man. 

With  regard  to  myfelf,  I  fhall  not  amufe  man- 
kind into  a  fatal  fecurity  concerning  this  matter. 
I  fhall  not  repeat  to  them  inceffantly  that  they  are 
good.    If  the  leglQature,  lefs  guarded  againft  vice, 
fliall  neglea  the  eftablifhment  of  laws  proper  to 
fupprefs  it,  1  fhall  not  commit  treafon  againft  hu- 
inanity  •,  I  Hiall  dare  to  fpeak  the  truth,  and  to  dif- 
cufs  a  queftion  that  I  cannot  do  without  (hewing 
relatively  to  my  fubjeft,   that  on  this  point  M. 
Rouffeau  is  not  more  confillent  with  himfelf  thaa 
oa  the  former. 

CHAP.        HI. 

Of  ths  goodnefs  of  man  in  the  cradle. 

Love  you,  O  my  fellow  citizens !   and  my  chief 

delire  is  to  be  ufeful  to  you.      I  doubtlefs  de- 

fn-e   your    approbation  j    but    fhall    1   owe   your 

cllcem  and  applaufe  to  a  lie  ?   A  thoufand  others 

■will 
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v-UI  deceive  you  •,  I  fliall  not  be  their  accomplice. 
Some  will  fay  you  are  good,  and  flatter  the  denre 
you  have  to  think  yourfelves  fo  :  believe  them  not. 
DtP.ers  will  fay  you  are  wicked,  and  in  like  man- 
ner will  fay  falfe.  You  are  neither  the  one  nor 
the  other. 

No  individual  is  born  good  or  bad.  Men  are 
the  one  or  the  other,  according  as  a  fimilar  or  op- 
pofite  interefl:  unites  or  divides  them  (6).  Philo- 
fophers  fuppofe  men  to  be  born  in  a  ftate  of  war. 
A  common  defire  to  poflefs  the  fame  thinps,  arm 
them  from  the  cradle,  fay  they,  againfl  each 
other. 

The  date  of  war,  without  doubt,  follows  clofe 
the  inflant  of  their  birth.      The  peace   betv/een 
them,  is  of  fhort  duration.      They  are  not  however 
born  enemies.      Goodnefs  or  badnefs  is  an  incident 
to  them  i  it  is  the  confequence  of  their  good  or 
bad  laws.     What  we  call  in  man  his  goodnefs  or 
moral  fenfe,  is  his  benevolence  to  others ;  and  that 
benevolence  is  always  in  him  proportionate  to  the 
utility  they  are  of  to  him.      I  prefer  my  country- 
men to  ftrangers,  and  my  friends  to  my  country- 
men.    The  profperity  of  my  friend   is   reflecled 
on  me.     If  he   become  more- rich  and  powerful, 
I  participate  his  riches  and  power.      Benevolence 
to  others  is  therefore  the  efFed  of  love  for  ourfelves. 
Now  if  felf-love,    as  I  have  proved  in  the  fourth 
fection,  be  in  us  the  necefiary  effe6l  of  the  faculty 
pf  fenfation,  our  love   for  others,  whatever  the 

Shaftefburyians 
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Shaftefburyians   may  fay,   is  in  like  manner   the 
cfFedl  of  the  fame  faculty. 

What  in  fa6l  is  that  original  goodnefs  or  moral 
fenfe,  fo  much  boafted  of  by  the  Englifh  *  ?  What 
clear  idea  can  we  form  of  fuch  a  fenfe  f,  and  on 

•  It  is  on  a  conllant  and  general  obfervation  this  proverb 
is  founded  :  the  misfortune  of  others  is  hut  a  dream.  Experience 
therefore  does  not  prove  that  men  are  fo  good. 

•f-  If  tliey  admit  a  moral  fenfe.,  why  not  an  algebraic  or  chy- 
mical  fenfe?  Why  fhould  we  create  a  fixth  fenfe  in  man  ?  Is 
5t  to  give  him  clearer  ideas  of  morality  ?  But  what  is  mo- 
rality f  Ti't  fcience  of  the  means  invented  by  men  to  live  together  in 
the  mcji  happy  manner  pojjible.  This  fcience,  if  thofe  in  power 
do  not  oppofe  its  progrefs,  will  increafe  in  proportion  as  the 
people  acquire  more  knowledge.  Men  would  have  morality 
to  be  the  work  of  God  ;  but  it  makes  every  where  a  part  of 
the  legiflaiion  of  the  people  :  now  legiHation  is  the  work  of 
man.  If  God  be  efteemed  the  author  of  morality,  it  is  be- 
.caufe  He  is  the  author  of  human  reafon,  and  morality  the  ofF- 
fpriiig  of  that  reafon.  To  indentify  God  and  morality  is 
idolatry  ;  it  is  to  deify  the  work  of  men.  They  have  made 
compafts;  morality  is  nothing  more  than  tlie  colledion  of  thefe 
compacls.  The  true  objeft  of  this  fcience  is  the  happinefs  of 
the  majority,  Sa'uspopvti fupnmalexejlo.  If  the  morality  of 
mankind  produces  fo  oftea  a  contrary  effeft,  it  is  becaufe  the 
powerful  direft  all  its  precepts  to  their  particular  advantage  ; 
jc  is  becaufe  thsy  conftantly  repeat,  Saltis  gubernantium  fuptrma 
lex  tf.o.  It  is,  in  fliort,  becaufe  the  morality  of  moft  nations  is 
now  nothing  more  than  a  colledion  of  the  means  employed,  and 
the  precepts  difflated  by  the  powerful  to  fecure  their  authority, 
and  to  be  unjuft  with  impunity. 

But  can  fuch  precepts  be  refpefted  :  Yes,  when  they  are 
confecrsted  by  edifts,  by  abfurd  laws,  and  above  all,  by  the 
dread  of  power.  It  is  then  they  acquire  a  legal  authority 
while  that  power  continues. 

There  is  then  nothing  more  difficult  than  to  recal  morality 
to  its  triicobjeft.  For  which  reafon  we  find  a  wife  legiflation, 
ind  a  pure  morality  in  thofe  countries  only  where,  as  in  Rng- 

landj, 
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what  fact    do   we  found    its   exilleace  ?    On    the 
goodnefs  of  men  ?  But  there  are  aUo,  who  are  en- 
vious and  liars,  cmnis  homo  mendax.     Will  they  fay 
in  confequence,  that  thofe  men  have  in  them  an  im- 
moral fenfe  of  envy,  and  a  lying  fenfe.      Nothing 
is   more    abfurd   than   this    theologic    philofophy 
of  Shaftefoury  •,  and  yet  the  greateft   pare  of  the 
Enoilifn  are  as  fond  of  it  as  the  French  were  for- 
merly  of  their  mufic.      It   is   not   the  fame   with 
other  nations.      No  ftranger  can  underftand   th^ 
one  or  hear  the  other.      It  is  a  web  on  the  eye  of 
the  Englifh.      It  mud;  be  taken  away  before  they 
can  fee  clearly. 

According  to  their  philofophy,  the  man  in- 
different and  feated  at  his  eafe,  defires  the  hap- 
pinefs  of  others  :  but  as  being  indifferent,  he  does 
not,  and  cannot  defirc  any  thing.  The  flates  of 
defire  and  indifference  are  contradiftory.  Per- 
haps the  Hate  of  perfedb  indifference  is  even  im- 
poffible.  Experience  teaches  us  that  man  is  born 
neither  good  nor  bad  :  that  his  happinefs  is  not  ne- 

land,  the  people  have  a  part  In  the  adminlllratlon,  wherethe 
nation  is  the  fovcreign ;  and  where  the  laws,  conftantly  efta- 
biifhed  in  favour  of  the  people  in  power,  are  neceffarily  con- 
formable to  the  intsreft  of  the  majcrity. 

According  to  this  fummary  idea  of  the  fclence  of  morality, 
it  is  evidently  like  others,  the  produce  of  experience  and  me- 
ditation, and  not  ol  a  meal  fenfe  :  that  it  may,  like  other  fci- 
ences,  be  daily  improved  ;  and  that  nothing  authorizes  man 
to  fuppofe  he  has  a  iixth  fenfe,  of  which  it  is  impolHble  to 
ioixa  any  ckarid;a. 

celTarily 
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cefiarily  conneded  with  the  mifery  of  others  :  that 
on  the  contrary,  fiom  a  good  education,  the 
idea  of  my  own  happinefs  will  be  always  more  or 
lefs  clofely  connecflcd  in  my  memory  with  that  of 
my  fellow-citizens  ;  and  that  the  defire  of  the 
one  will  produce  in  me  the  defire  of  the  other : 
from  whence  it  follows,  that  the  love  of  his  neigh- 
bour is  in  every  individual  the  efFc(5l  of  the  love 
of  himfelf.  The  mod  clamorous  declaimers  for 
orimnal  o-oodnefs*  have  not  moreover  been  al-» 
ways  the  greateft  benefadlors  to  humanity. 

When  the  welfare  of  England  was  in  agitation, 
they  fay,  the  idle  Shaftefbury,  that  ardent  apoftle 
of  the  beauty  of  morality,  would  not  even  go  to 
the  parliament-houfe  to  fave  it.  It  was  not  the 
fenfe  of  the  beauty  of  morality,  but  the  love  of 
glory  and  of  their  country  that  formed  Horace, 
Brutus,  and  Scasvola-j-.  The  Englifh  philofo- 
phers  will  in  vain  tell  m.e  that  the  beauty  of  mo- 
rality is  a  fenfe  that  developes  with  the  human  foe- 
tus, and  in  a  certain  tim.e  J  renders  him  compaf- 

*  The  inventors  of  the  beauty  of  morality  are  ignorant  of 
the  contempt  in  which  their  romance  muft  be  held  by  thofe, 
who  in  quality  of  magifirates,  have  opportunities  of  knowing 
mankind. 

+  The  fo  muchboafted  fyflem  of  the  moral  fenfe,  is  nothing 
at  bottom  but  the  fyflem  of  innate  ideas  deftroyed  by  Locke, 
and  publifned  again  under  a  different  form  and  title. 

jThe  moral  fenj'ey  like  puberty,  fay  the  Shaftefburylans, 
does  not  difplay  itfelf  in  us  till  toward  a  certain  age.  This 
fenfe,  according  to  them,  is  a  fort  of  moral  excrefcen^c.  Now 
I  afk,  what  is  a  fenfe  or  excrefcence  that  is  not  corporeal  ?  We 

muft 
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lionate  to  the  misfortune  of  his  brethren.  I  can 
form  an  idea  of  my  five  fenfes,  and  of  the  organs 
by  which  they  are  produced ;  but  I  confefs  I  have 
no  more  idea  of  a  moral  fenfe,  than  of  a  moral 
eaftle  and  elephant. 

How  long  will  men  continue  to  ufe  words  that 
are  void  of  meaning,  and  that  not  conveying  any 
clear  and  determinate  idea  (7),  ought  to  be  for 
ever  banifhed  to  the  fchools  of  theology  ^.  Do- 
they  mean  by  this  moral  fenfe  the  fentiment  of 
compalTion  felt  at  the  fight  of  an  unhappy  ob- 
je6l  ?  Eut  to  compaffionate  another  man's  miferies, 
we  muft  firft  know  what  he  fuffers,  and  for  that 
purpofe  muft  have  felt  pain.  A  compaflion  on 
report  fuppofes  alfo  a  knowledge  of  the  mifery. 
Which  are  the  evils  moreover  that  in  general  we 
are  moft  fenfible  of }  Thofe  v/e  fuffer  v/ith  the 
moft  impatience,  and  the  remembrance  of  which 
is  confequently  the  moft  habitually  prefent  to  us, 
Compafiion  therefore  is  not  an  innate  fentiment. 

mufl.  reckon  a  good  deal  on  the  faith  of  the  reader  to  cfFer  him: 
fo  abfurd  a  fuppofition  ;  and  which  befide  explains  nothing 
that  we  cannot  explain  without  it. 

The  advocates  for  the  moral  fenfe  ijoill/ay.,  nu'ith  plaufihihty  at 
leaf  J  that  iheje  arguments  cfM.  Helvelius  are  like  thofe  of  a  blind 
man  nx:ho  denies  the  beauty  of  colours^  becaiife  he  can  form  no  idea 
about  it  ;  and  that  ail  our  author'' s  fpecious  reafonings  are  nothing 
to  the  flrong  con-viSiions  of  their  oinn  minds. 

*  The  moral  fenfe  appears  to  me  to  be  one  of  thofe  metaphy- 
seal or  moral  beings  chat  we  ought  never  to  cite  in  a  book  of 
philofophy.  It  has  been  fometimes  introduced  in  the  Italian 
comedy,  where  it  ^<js  enfeebled  the  adion  :  it  is  fcarce 
toierabic  in  the  prologues. 

What 
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What  do  I  feel  at  tjhe  prefence  of  an  unhappy 
peilbn  ?  A  ftrong  emotion.  What  produces 
it  ?  The  remembrance  of  pains  to  \yhich  men  are 
fubjed,  and  to  which  I  myfelf  am  expofed  (8) : 
fuch  an  idea  troubles  me,  makes  me  uneafy,  and 
as  long  as  the  unfortunate  perfon  is  prefent  I  am 
afflided.  When  I  have  alTifted  him,  and  fee  him 
no  more,  a  calm  takes  place  infc-nfibly  in  my 
mind  ;  for  in  proportion  as  he  is  diftant  from  me, 
the  remembrance  of  the  miferies  that  his  prefence 
recalled,  infenfibly  vanifhes  :  when  therefor-^  I  was 
affiided  at  his  prefence,  it  was  for  myfelf  I  was 
afflicted.  Which  in  fact  are  the  evils  I  commife- 
rate  mod  ?  They  are,  as  I  have  already  faid,  not 
only  thofe  I  have  felt,  but  thofe  I  may  flili  feel  : 
thofe  evils  being  mofl:  prefent  to  my  memory, 
llrike  me  the  ftrongefl.  My  afflidion  for  the  mii- 
feries  of  an  unhappy  perfon,  are  always  in  pro- 
portion to  the  fear  1  have  of  being  sfflided  with 
the  fame  miferies.  I  would,  if  it  were  pofTible, 
dellroy  in  him  the  very  root  of  his  misfortune,  and 
thereby  free  myfelf  at  the  fame  time  from  the  fear 
of  fufiering  in  the  fame  manner"^.     The   love  of 

*  Tet jhould fame  neighbour  ftel  a  fain 
'Juji  in  the  parts  <Txhere  I  complain  ; 
Hoiv  many  a  mejptge  nuculd  he  fend? 
What  htarh  prayers,  that  I  Jhould  mend  : 
Enouire  ivhat  regimen  1  kept ; 
IFhat  gave  me  tafe,  and  ho-w  IJlfpt  ; 
And  more  lament  nuhen  I  nuas  dead, 
'Than  all  the  fnivelers  round  my  bed,  S  w  j  f  t  . 

Others 
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others  is  therefore  never  any  thing  elfe  in  man  than 
ah  effed  of  theloveof  himfe!f(9),  andconfequently 
of  his  corporeal  fenfibility.  In  vain  does  M.  Rouf- 
feau  repeat  inceflantly,  that  all  men  are  goody  and  all 
the  firft  movements  of  nature  right.  The  neceffity 
of  laws  proves  the  contrary.  What  does  this  ne- 
ceffity imply?  That  the  different  interefts  of  men 
render  them  good  or  bad  ;  and  that  the  only  me- 
thod to  form  virtuous  citizens,  is  to  unite  the  in- 
tereft  of  the  individual  with  that  of  the  public. 

At  thd  fame  time,  what  man  is  lefs  convinced 
than  M.  Roufieau  of  the  original  goodnefs  of 
characters.  He  fays,  vol.  i.  p.  179.  of  Emilius, 
*'  Every  man  who  has  not  known  pain,  is  igno- 
"  rant  of  the  tendernefs  of  humanity,  or  the 
*'  fweetnefs  of  commiferation  :  his  heart  is  not  af- 
**  fefled  by  any  thing  ;  he  is  not  fociable,  but  a 
**  monfter  among  his  fellow-creatures."  He 
adds,  p.  200.  vol.  ii.  "  Nothing,  in  my  opinion, 
*'  is  more  true  and  beautiful  than  this  maxim  ; 
**  we  lament  in  others  thofe  evils  only  from  which  we 
"  are  not  exempt :  it  is  for  this  reafon,  (he  adds,) 
*'  that  the  prince  is  without  pity  for  his  fubjeA, 
"  the  rich  obdurate  toward  the  poor,  and  the  no- 
*'  bleman  toward  the  plebeian." 

After  thefe  maxims,  how  maintain  the  original 
goodnefs  of  man,  and  pretend  that  all chara5iers  ars 
good  ? 

A  proof  that  humanity  is  nothing  more  in 
man  than  the  effed  of  the  misfortunes  he  has 

Vol.  ii.  C  known 
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known  either  by  himfelf  (lo)  or  by  others  is,  thaf 
of  all  the  ways  to  render  him  humane  and  com- 
pafTionate,  the  moft  efficacious  is  to  habituate  him 
from  his  moil  tender  age  to  put  himfelf  in  the 
place  of  the  miferablc.  Some  have  in  confe- 
quence  treated  compaffion  as  a  weaknefs  :  let  them 
call  it  fo  if  they  pleafe  ;  this  weaknefs  will  always 
be  in  my  eyes  the  firft  of  virtues  (i  i),  becaufe  it 
always  contributes  the  moft  to  the  happinefs  of  hu- 
manity. 

1  have  proved  that  compaffion  is  not  either  a 
moral  fenfe,  nor  an  innate  fentiment,  but  the  pure 
effedt  of  felf-love.  What  follows?  That  it  is  this 
fame  love,  diverfly  modified,  according  to  the 
different  education  we  receive,  with  the  circum- 
llances,  and  the  fituations  in  which  chance  has 
placed  u^,  that  renders  us  humane  or  obdurate  : 
that  man  is  not  born  compaffionate,  but  that  all 
may  and  will  become  fo  when  the  laws,  the  formi  of 
government,  and  their  education  lead  them  to  it. 

O  !  you,  to  whom  heaven  has  intruded  thele- 
gillative  power,  let  your  adminiftration  be  gentle, 
your  laws  fagacious,  and  you  will  have  fub- 
jecls  humane,  valiant,  and  virtuous!  Butif  you  alter 
either  thofe  laws,  or  that  wife  adminiftration,  thofe 
virtuous  citizens  will  expire  without  poftcrity,  and 
you  will  be  furrounded  by  wicked  men  only  j  for 
the  laws  will  make  them  fuch.  Man,,  by  nature 
indifferent  to  evil,  will  not  give  himfelf  up  to  it 

without 
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without  a  motive  :  the  happy  man  is  humane,  he 
is  the  couching  lion. 

Unhappy  is  the  prince  who  confides  in  the  ori- 
ginal goodnefs  of  characters  (12)  •,  M.  Rouffeau 
fuppofes  its  exiftence  ;  experience  denies  it :  who- 
ever confults  that,  will  learn  that  the  child  kills 
flys  (13),  beats  his  dog,  and  ftrangles  his  fparrow  -, 
that  the  child,  born  without  humanity,  has  all  the 
vices  of  the  man. 

The  man  in  power  is  often  unjuft;  the  fturdy 
child  is  the  fame  :  when  he  is  not  reftrained  by  the 
prefence  of  his  mafter,  he  appropriates  by  force, 
like  the  man  in  power,  the  fweetmeat  or  play-thing 
of  his  companion.  He  does  that  for  a  coral  or  a 
doll  he  would  do  at  a  mature  age  for  a  title  or  a 
fceptre.  The  uniformity  in  the  manner  of  a6ting 
at  thofe  two  ages  made  M.  de  la  Mothe  fay,  //  is 
becaufe  the  child  is  already  a  man,  that  the  man  is  Jiill 
a  child. 

C'efl:  que  deja  Tenfant  efl  homme, 
Et  que  i'homme  eft  encore  enfant. 

The  original  goodnefs  of  charaflers  cannot  be 
maintained  by  any  argument.  I  will  even  add, 
that  in  man,  goodnefs  and  humanity  cannot  be  the 
work  of  nature,  but  that  of  education  only. 


a  CHAP. 
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C     H     A     P.       IV. 

The  man  of  nutttre  ought  to  be  cruel. 

WHAT. does  the  profped  of  nature  prefent 
us  ?  A  multitude  of  beings  defined  to 
devour  each  other.  Man  in  particular,  fay  the 
anatomifts,  has  the  tooth  of  a  carnivorous  animal ; 
he  ought  therefore  to  be  voracious,  and  confe- 
quently  cruel  and  bloody.  Flelh,  moreover,  is 
his  moft  v;holfome  nourifliment,  and  the  mod 
,  conformable  to  his  organization  :  his  prefervation, 
like  that  of  almoft  all  the  fpecies  of  animals,  is 
Gonnefted  with   the  deftru6lion  of  others. 

Men  difperfed  among  the  vaft  forefts  are  at  firfi: 
hunters.  When  they  become  more  numerous,  and 
are  forced  to  find  their  nourifhment  with  in  a  fmallcr 
fpace,  necefficy  makes  rhem  fhepherds  ;  when  flill 
more  multiplied,  they  become  at  laft  hufbandmen. 
Now  in  all  thefe  feveral  fituations,  man  is  born  a. 
deftroyer  of  animals^  either  by  eating  their  flefii» 
or  by  defending  againft  them  the  fruits,  grain,  or 
pulfe,  neceflary  to  his  fubfiftence. 

The  man  of  nature  is  his  own  butcher,  and  his 
own  cook-,  his  hands  are  always  imbmed  in 
blood  ♦,  habituated  to  murder,  he  ought  to  be  deaf 
to  the  cry  of  pity.  If  the  (lag  at  bay  afFcds  me  v 
if  his  tears  excite  mine,  this  object  fo  affe6king  by 

its 
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ats  novelty,  is  agreeable  to  the  favage  whom  habit 
iias  rendered  obdurate. 

The  mod  pleafmg  melody  to  an  inquifitor  are 
the  groans  of  torture  :  he  laughs  by  the  fide  of  the 
fire  in  which  the  heretic  is  burning.  This  inqui* 
ficor,  an  authorized  aflaflln  ot  the  law,  preferves, 
€ven  in  the  bofom  of  cities,  the  ferocity  of  the 
man  of  nature  •,  he  is  a  m^n  of  blood.  The  nearer 
we  return  to  that  (late,  the  more  we  accuftom  our- 
selves to  murder,  the  lefs  it  cofts.  Why  is  the 
ioweft  of  the  butchering  tribe,  in  default  of  an  exe- 
cutioner, obliged  to  perform  his  fun£lions  ?  Ee- 
caufe  his  profeffion  renders  him  void  of  compaffion. 
He  whom  a  good  education  has  not  accuftomed 
•to  fee,  in  the  misfortunes  of  others,  to  what  he  is 
himfelf  expofed,  will  be  always  obdurate,  and 
often  fanguinary.  The  common  people  are  fo  j 
they  have  not  the  underfcanding  to  be  humane. 
It  is  curiofity,  they  fay,  that  carries  them  to  Ty- 
burn or  the  Greve  :  yes,  the  firit  time ;  if  they  go 
again,  it  is  cruelty*.  They  are  moved  and  weep 
at  executions  ;  aud  fo  does  the  man  of  education 
at  a  tragedy,  but  yet  the  reprefentation  is  agree- 
able to  him. 

He  that  maintains  the  original  goodnefs  of 
men,  defigns  to  deceive  them.  Mufi:  there  be  in 
morals,  as  well  as  in  religion,  fo  many  hypocrites, 

*  This  is  certainly  the  cafe  -xvitb  great  numbers  ;  but  are  there 
fiot  many  carried  thither  by  a  defire  tojympatki^f  'with  the  unr 
hfippy  viiJims  in  their  laji  moment s  ? 

C  5  and 
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and  fo  few  that  are  fincere  ?  Can  the  regard  with 
which  a  reciprocal  fear  infpires  two  perfons,  nearly 
equal  in  force,  be  taken  for  a  natural  goodnefs  in 
human  nature,  when  even  the  polifhed  man,  not 
reftrained  by  that  fear,  becomes  cruel  and  fangui- 
nary  ? 

Refledl  on  the  fcene  of  a  field  of  battle  imme- 
diately after  a  victory,  while  the  plain  is  yet 
ftrewed  with  the  dead  and  the  dying:  when  ava- 
rice, and  rapine  caft  their  greedy  looks  on  the 
bloody  habiliments  of  the  viftims,  yet  panting  for 
the  public  welfare :  when  void  of  pity,  they  ap- 
proach the  unhappy  men,  and  by  dripping  them 
redouble  their  pangs.  The  tears,  the  frightful 
looks  of  agony,  and  the  piercing  cries  of  torture 
affed  them  not :  they  are  blind  to  the  tears,  and 
deaf  to  the  groans  of  the  expiring  wretches. 

Such  is  man  in  the  field  of  vicflory  :  is  he  more 
humane  on  an  Eaftern  throne  (14),  where  he  com- 
mands the  law  ?  What  ufe  does  he  there  make  of 
his  power  ?  Is  he  bufied  in  promoting  the  felicity 
of  his  people,  in  relieving  their  wants,  and  eafing 
the  weight  of  their  chains?  The  Eaft,  far  from  be- 
ing free  from  the  infupportable  yoke  of  tyranny, 
feels  its  weight  each  day  increafe.  It  is  by  the 
fear  he  infpires,  by  the  barbarity  he  exercifes  on  his 
trembling  (laves,  that  the  tyrant  meafures  his  gran- 
deur and  his  glory  *,  each  day  is  marked  by  the  in- 
vention of  feme  ftill  more  cruel  punilhment :  he  who 
laments  in  his  prefence  the  lot  of  the  people,  is  his 

enemy  \ 
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€nemy  ;  and  he  who  in  this  cafe  gives  advice  to  his 
fi2ajl,er,  fays  the  poet  Saadi,  w^JJjes  bis  hands  in  his 
cwn  blood. 

Unconcerned  for  the  misfortunes  of  the  Ro- 
mans, Arcadius,  folely  employed  in  feeding  a 
chicken,  was  forced  by  the  Barbarians  to  abandon 
Rome  j  he  retired  to  Ravenna,  and  was  purfued  by 
the  enemy  ;  one  army  alone  remained,  which  op- 
pofed  the  invaders ;  it  was  attacked  and  beaten  ; 
he  was  told  of  the  defeat.  Rome,  they  faid,  a  prey 
to  the  avarice  and  cruelty  of  the  conquerors,  is 
pillaged  ;  the  citizens  are  fled  naked  ;  they  had  not 
time  to  carry  any  thing  with  them.  Arcadius  in- 
terrupted the  narration  haftily  :  Have  they,  fays  he, 
faved  my  chicken  1 

Such  is  man  crowned  with  the  diadem  of  def- 
potifm,  or  the  laurels  of  victory  (15),  Freed 
from  the  fear  of  the  laws  or  refentment,  his  injuftice 
knows  no  other  bounds  than  his  wiil.  What  then 
is  become  of  that  original  goodnefs  M.  Rouf- 
feau  fometimes  afcribesj  and  fometimes  denies 
to  man  ? 

Let  me  not  fee  accufed  with  denying  the  ex- 
iftence  of  good  men  :  I  know  there  are,  who 
tenderly  fympathize  the  miferies  of  their  fellow- 
creatures  :  but  the  humanity  of  rhefe  is  the  eiTeft 
of  their  education,  not  their  nature. 

Had  thefe  men  had  been  born  among  the  Iro= 

quois,  they  would  have  adopted  their  barbarous 

cuHoms.     If  M.  Roufleau  be  again  on  this  poi/^c 
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at  contradicticn  with  himfelf,  it  is  becaufs  his  prin-r 
ciples  are  at  contradi6lion  with  his  own  experi- 
ence ;  and  that  he  writes  fometimes  after  the  one, 
and  fomeiimes  after  the  other.  Will  he  then  for- 
ever forget  that  man,  born  without  ideas  or  cha- 
radter,  and  indifferent  to  good  and  evil,  has  no 
gift  from  nature  but  corporeal  fenfibihty  ;  that  in 
his  cradle  he  is  nothing  •,  that  his  virtues  and  vices, 
his  fadious  pafiions,  his  talents,  and  his  prejudices, 
and  even  his  felf-love,  all  in  him  is  acquifition. 

CHAP.       V. 

M<t  Roujfeau  idieves  by  turns  education  to  he  ufejtil 
and  unufeful. 

I.     PROPOSITION. 

M  ROUSSEAU  fays,  p.  109.  vol.  v.  of 
•  Eloifa,  "  Education  confines  the  natural 
'*  parts,  eifaces  the  grand  qualities  of  the  foul,  to 
**  fubflitute  fuch  as  are  trifling  and  apparent,  but 
"  have  no  reality,"  If  this  fa6t  be  admitted, 
nothing  is  more  dangerous  than  education.  Yet 
I  would  fay  to  M.  Rouffeau,  if  fuch  be  the  force 
of  in(lru(5tion  over  us,  that  it  fubftitutes  trifling 
qualities  for  the  grand  we  receive  from  nature,  and 
thus  changes  our  charafters  for  the  worfe  :  why 
cannot  this  fame  inftruftion  fubftitute  grand 
qualities  for  the  trifling  we  may  receive  from  na- 

tu^e^ 
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ture,  and  thus  change  our  chara6lers  for  the  better  ? 
The  heroifm  of  rifing  republics  proves  the  pofli-? 
bility  of  fuch  a  metannorphofis. 

II.     PROPOSITION. 

M.  Rouffeau,  p.  12 1.  vol.  v.  of  Eioifa,  makes 
Volmar  fay,  *'  To  render  my  children  docile,  my 
*'  wife  has  fubftltuted  in  the  place  of  the  yoke  of 
"  difcipline  one  more  inflexible,  that  of  neceffity." 
But  if  we  can  make  ufe  of  neceffity  in  education, 
and  if  its  power  be  irrefiHible,  we  may  then  correal 
the  faults  of  children,  by  changing  their  characters, 
and  by  changing  them  for  the  better. 

In  one  of  thofe  two  propofitions,  M.  RoufTeau 
is  not  only  at  contradldion  with  himfelf,  but  alfo 
with  experience. 

What  men  in  fa£t  have  given  the  greatefl:  ex- 
amples of  virtue  ?  Is  it  thofe  favages  of  the  North 
or  the  South,  the  Lapons  and  Papcux,  without 
education  j  thofe  men  of  nature,  fo  to  fay,  whofe 
language  does  not  confift  of  more  than  five  or  fix 
founds  or  cries  ?  No,  doubtlefs  ;  virtue  confifts  in 
facrificing  what  we  call  our  own  interefi:  to  that 
of  the  public.  But  fuch  a  facrifice  fuppofes  meri 
to  be  already  aiTembled  in  focieties,  and  the  laws  of 
thofe  focieties  improved  to  a  certain  degree.  Where 
do  we  find  heroes  ?  Among  nations  more  or  lefs. 
poliflied ;  fuch  as  the  Chinefe,  the  Japo/iefe,  the 
Greeks,  the  Romans,  Englifh,  Germans,  French, 

Who 
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Who  is,  in  all  fociety,  the  man  mod  detedable? 
The  man  of  nature  j  who  having  made  no  con- 
vention with  his  fellows,  obeys  nothing  but  his 
caprice,  and  the  prefent  fentiment  with  which  he 
is  poiTefTed. 

III.     PROPOSITION. 

After  having  repeated,  that  educatim  effaces  ths 
great  qualiiies  of  the  foul,  could  we  imagine  that  M. 
Roufieau,  p.  192.  vol.  iv.  of  Emilius,  (hould  di' 
vide  men  into  two  clafies  :  one  of  fuch  as  think,  and 
the  other  fuch  as  do  not  think?  A  difference,  accord- 
ing to  him,  entirely  dependent  on  the  difference  of 
education.  What  a  ftriking  contradi6lion  !  Is  he 
more  confiftent  with  himfelf,  when  after  having 
regarded  the  underftanding  as  the  mere  effedl  of 
organization,  and  having  in  confequence  declared 
againft  all  fort  of  inftrucflion,  he  regards  that  of 
Sparta,  which  began  at  the  breaft,  as  of  the  utmoft 
importance.  But  it  will  be  faid,  in  oppofing  all 
inhrucTtion,  M.  RoufTeau's  objeft  was  merely  to 
proteft  youth  againft  the  danger  of  a  bad  educa- 
tion. On  this  point  all  the  world  will  agree  with 
him,  that  it  is  better  a  child  have  no  education  than 
cne  that  is  bad.  It  is  not  therefore  on  fuch  a  tri- 
vial truth  that  M.  Roufleau  can  infift  :  it  is  a 
proof  of  the  want  of  precifion  in  his  ideas  on  this 
fubjeft,  that  in  feveral  other  parts  of  his  works,  he 
allows  that  fome  inftrudion  be  given  to  children  ; 

provided. 
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|)rovlded,    fays    he,    that    it    be    not  premature. 
Now  on  this  point  he  again  contradids  himfelf. 

IV.   PROPOSITION. 

He  fays,  p,  153.  vol.  v.  of  Eloifa,  *'  The  pro- 
**  grefs  of  natureis  the  befl  j  it  Ihould  notefpecially 
*'  be  reftrained  by  a  premature  education."  Now 
if  there  be  a  premature  education,  it  is  undeniably 
that  of  the  nurfe  ;  fhe  fhould  therefore  give  no  in- 
flru6lion  to  her  child.  Let  us  fee  if  this  be  the 
conftant  opinion  of  M.  RoufTeau. 

V.    PROPOSITION. 

He  fays,  vol,  v.  p.  135,  136.  ibid,  *'  Nurfes 
^'  ought,  from  the  mofl  tender  age,  to  fupprefs  in 
"  children  the  fault  of  being  clamorous :  the  fame 
*'  caufe  that  makes  a  child  fquall  at  three  years, 
*'  malves  him  refradlory  at  twelve,  a  brawler  at 
"  twenty,  imperious  at  thirty,  and  infupportable 
*'  all  his  life."  M.  RoufTeau  therefore  here  al- 
lows that  nurfes  fiiould  fupprefs  in  children  the 
fault  of  fqualling  -,  children  in  the  cradle  are  there- 
fore already  fufceptible  of  inftruflion ;  now  if  they 
be,  why  not  begin  their  education  with  the  mod 
early  age  ?  Why  hazard  the  fuccefs  of  it  by  mak- 
ing them  have  at  once  to  encounter  the  faults  of 
childhood,  and  the  habit  of  thofe  faults  ?  Why  not 
haften  to  ftifle,  while  the  paffions  are  yet  weak, 
^he  feeds  of  the  greatelt  vices  ?  M,  RoufTeau  has 

no 
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no  doubt  in  this   matter  of  the   force   of  edu* 
cation. 

VI.    PROPOSITION. 

He  fay,  vol,  v.  p.  158.  ibid.  *'  A  mother  who 
*'  is  a  little  vigilant,  has  in  her  own  hands  the 
*'  paffions  of  her  children."  She  is  therefore  in 
coflefiion  of  their  charaders  :  for  what  in  fad  is 
a  charadber  ?  The  produce  of  a  lively  and  conftanr 
affedion,  and  confequently  of  a  flrong  paffion. 
Now  if  a  mother  has  an  abfolute  command  over 
the  paffions  of  her  children,  (lie  has  it  over  their 
characters  alfo.  He  who  can  difpofe  of  the  caufe, 
is  mafter  of  the  effefl. 

But  why  does  Julia,  always  at  contradidlion 
with  herfelf,  repeat  incefiantly  that  flie  makes  little 
account  of  the  inftrudion  of  her  children,  and 
abandons  the  care  of  it  to  nature,  when  in  fadl, 
ihere  is  no  education^  if  I  may  ufe  the  exprefiion, 
tnore  education  than  hers  \  and  in  fhort,  of  this  kind 
ihe  leaves  nothing,  fo  to  fay,  for  nature  to  do  } 

It  is  with  pleafure  that  I  feize  this  opportunity 
of  praifing  M.  RoufiTeau  ;  his  views  are  fometimes 
extremely  refined.  The  means  employed  by  Ju- 
}ia  in  the  inftruclion  of  her  children  are  frequently 
the  beft  poflible.  All  mankind,  for  example,  are 
apes  and  mimicks :  vice  is  got  by  contagion. 
Julia  knew  this,  and  would  in  confequence  that 
every  one,  even  to  her  domeftics,  fiiould  concur, 
by  their  example  and  their  converfation,  to  infpire 

her 
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her  children  with  thofe  virtues  fhe  would  have  them 
polTefs.  But  is  fuch  plan  of  inftrudion  practica- 
ble in  domeftic  education  ?  I  doubt  it  :  and  if  by 
the  confenian  of  Julia,  one  brutal  or  flattering 
valet  be  fufEcient  to  deftroy  a  whole   education*, 

*  After  this  confefllon  of  Julia,  will  it  be  believed  that  M. 
Roufieau  reproaches  me  with  having  allowed  too  much  to  edu- 
cation ?  But  no  contradidion  can  flop  the  author  of  Emilius. 

«'  Two  men,  fays  he,  of  the  fame  rank  receive  nearly  the 
•*  fame  inllrudions,  and  yet  what  a  difference  do  we  fee  in  their 
*' underflandings  ?  To  explain  the  difference,  let  us  fuppofe, 
"  he  adds,  p.  114.  vol.  v.  of  Eloifa,  that  certain  objefts  have 
•'  adted  on  the  one  and  not  on  the  other ;  that  fome  trifiing 
♦*  circumllances  have  ftruck  them  differently  without  their  per- 
*'  ceiving  it :  all  reafonings  are  but  fubtilties,"  But  I  reply  to 
M.  Rouffeau,  to  affert  that  the  brutal  or  flattering  charader  of 
a  domeftic  is  fufficient  to  fpoil  an  education  ;  that  an  indifcreec 
burit  of  laughter  (p. 216.  vol.  i.  of  Emilius)  can  retard  an  edu- 
cation fix  months,  is  to  allow  that  thofe  fame  trifling  circura- 
ftaftces  you  fo  much  affccl  to  defpife,  are  fometimes  of  the 
greateft  importance,  and  confequently  that  the  education  of  two 
men  cannot  be  precifely  the  fame.  Now  whence  comes  it, 
that  after  having  fo  authentically  recognifed  the  influence  of 
the  mod  trifling  caufes  on  education,  M,  Rouffeau  fhouJd  com- 
pare (p.  11 3,  114.  vol.  V.  of  Eloifa)  the  reafonings  on  this  fub- 
jeQ.  to  thofe  of  aftrologers  ?  "  To  explain,  fays  he,  how  men 
••  who  appear  to  have  been  born  under  the  fame  afpeft  of  the 
•'  heavens,  experience  fuch  different  fortunes,  the  aftrologers 
*•  deny  that  thofe  men  were  born  at  the  fame  inftant."  But  I 
reply  to  IVL  Rouffeau,  that  it  is  not  in  this  neo-ation  the  mif- 
take  of  aftrologers  confifts. 

To  fay  that  the  ftars,  in  an  inflrant,  how  fm:;ll  foever  it 
may  be,  pafs  over  a  fpace  greater  or  lefs,  according  to  the 
greater  or  lefs  velocity  with  which  they  move,  is  a  mathematical 
truth. 

To  affert,  that  for  want  of  a  clock  fufHciently  accurate,  or  an 
obfervauon  fufficiently  exaft,  two  men  who  are  fuppofed  to  be 

born 
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where  find  fuch  domeftics  as  that  plan  of  inftruc- 
tion  requires  ?  To  conclude,  is  what  appears  im- 
poffible  in  a  domeftic,  equally  impoffible  in  a  pub- 
lic education  ?  I  fhall  now  examine  that  matter. 

CHAP.        VI. 

Of  the  happy  ufe  that  might  be  made  in  public  educa- 
tion of  fome  ideas  of  M,  Roiiffeau. 

IN  private  education  there  is  no  chbice  of  mailers ; 
fuch  as  excel  are  rare;  they  ought  to  be  dear; 
and  there  are  few  private  perfons  rich  enough  to 
pay  them  as  they  deferve.  It  is  not  fo  with  a 
public  education  -,  if  legiflators  annex  a  large  re- 
venue to  houfes  of  inflrudion,  pay  the  inftruflors 
liberally,  give  thtm  a  certain  importance,  and 
render  their  employ  honourable*,  they  will  render 

born  at  the  fame  inftant,  did  not  fee  the  light  at  the  moment  the 
flars  were  piecifely  in  the  fame  pofition,  with  regard  to  theai 
both,  is  often  a  doubt  fufficiently  well  founded. 

But  to  beliere  without  any  proof,  that  the  ftars  influence  the 
fate  and  charaders  of  men,  is  a  folly,  and  it  is  that  of  aftro. 
logers. 

*  What  is  necefiary,  fays  M.  RouflTcau,  to  make  a  child 
learn  ?  That  he  have  au  intereil  in  learning.  Wliat  is  necefiary 
to  induce  amafier  to  improve  his  method  of  teaching  ?  That  he 
have,  in  like  manner,  an  intereft  to  improve  it.  But  to  accom- 
plifh  fo  troublefome  an  undertaking, he  fliould  have  the  profpefl  of 
a  confiderable  recompence.  Few  fathers, ho\vever,are  rich  enough 
to  realize  fuch  a  profpeft,  and  reward  his  fervices  generoufly  : 
the  prince  alone,  by  honouring  the  office  of  an  inllruflor,  and 
attaching  handfome  appointments  to  it,  can  at  once  infpire 
men  of  merit  with  the  defire  to  deferve  and  to  obtain  it. 

ic 
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it  in  general  defireable.  Government  will  then 
have  the  choiee  of  Co  large  a  number  of  intelligent 
men,  that  they  will  always  find  enow  for  the 
places  they  are  to  fill.  It  is  the  want  of  rewards 
that  occafions   the  Vv'ant  of  talents   of  every  kind. 

But  in  the  plan  of  education  propofed  by  M. 
Roufleau,  what  ought  to  be  the  firfr  care  of  the 
mailers  ?  The  education  of  the  domeflics  dcftined 
to  attend  the  children.  Thefe  domeftics  once  in- 
ftrudted,  the  mafbers,  according  to  their  own  ex- 
perience, and  that  of  their  predecefTors,  may  apply 
themfelves  in  improving  the  methods  of  inftruc- 
tion. 

Thefe  maflers,  charged  with  infpiring  their 
pupils  with  the  tafles,  the  ideas,  and  pafilons  mod 
conformable  to  the  public  intereft,  will  be  obliged, 
when  in  prefence  of  their  pupils,  to  preferve  an  at- 
tention to  their  a<5lions,  which  it  is  impoflible  to 
fupport  for  a  long  time  together  :  if  they  can  bear 
fuch  conf^raint  for  four  or  five  hours  in  a  day, 
it  is  the  utmoft.  Therefore  it  is  only  in  colleges, 
where  the  mailers  fucceffively  relieve  each  other, 
that  ufe  can  be  made  of  certain  views  and  certain 
ideas  to  be  found  in  the  Emilius  and  Eloifa. 
VvHiat  is  pofTiblc  in  a  houfe  of  public  inflrudlion, 
is  impoflible  in  the  houfe  of  a  parent. 

At  what  age  does  the  education  of  children  be- 
gin? If  you  believe  M.  Roufleau,  p.  116.  vol.  v, 
of  Eloifa,  (bey  are  till  ten  or  twelve  years  without 
judgment.     Till  that  age   therefore  all  education 

is 
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is  ufelefs.  Experience,  it  is  true,  contradi^s  IVf* 
KoufTeau  in  this  matter ;  it  teaches  us  that  a  child 
difcern?,  at  lead  confufedly,  at  the  very  moment 
it  receives  perception  j  that  it  judges  before  twelve 
years  of  the  diftances,  magnitudes,  hardnefs,  and 
foftnefs  oi  bodies  •,  of  what  pleafes  or  difgufls  it  5 
of  what  is  agreeable  or  difagreeable  to  its  tafte  ; 
and  laftly,  that  before  twelve  years  it  has  learned 
a  great  part  of  its  native  language,  and  already 
knows  how  to  exprcfs  its  ideas.  From  whence 
I  conclude,  that  the  intention  of  nature  is  not, 
as  the  author  of  Emilius  fays,  that  the  body 
fhould  be  fortified  before  the  mind  is  exercifed, 
but  that  the  mind  fhoiild  be  exercifed  in  propor- 
tion as  the  body  is  fortified.  M.  Roufieau  does 
not  appear  well  affured  of  the  truth  of  his  rea- 
fonings  on  this  point  •,  for  he  allows,  p.  259.  vol. 
i.  of  Emilius,  "  That  he  frequently  contradidls 
*'  hlmfelf ;  but,  fays  he,  this  contradiflion  is  only 
•'  in  the  words."  I  have  already  fhown  it  in  the 
things ;  and  the  author  affords  me  a  new  proof 
in  the  fame  part  of  his  work,  *'  If  I  regard,  fays 
*'  he,  children  ^s  incapable  of  reafoning  ■^,  it  is 
**  becaufe  they  are  made  to  reafon  on  what  they  do 
*'  not  comprehend.''  But  it  is  in  this  matter  the 
fame  with   the  adult  as  the   child  :     they  both 

*  The  pretended  Incapacity  of  youngpeople  forfeafoning.fays 
on  this  futjed  Sr.  ke?!,  is  rather  a  condefcenfion  for  the  maf- 
ter  !  han  the  Icholar.  Thofe  mafters  who  know  not  how  to  make 
them  reafon,  have  an  intcreft  in  faying  they  arc  incapable  of  it, 

reafon 
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reafon  badiy  on  what  they  do  not  comprehend.  We 
may  even  afTerr,  that  if  the  child  be  equally  ca- 
pable of  learning  of  languages  as  the  grown  manj 
he  is  equally  fufceptible  of  attention,  and  can 
equally  well  perceive  the  refemblances  and  diffe- 
rences, the  agreements  and  difagreements  between 
divers  objects,  and  confequently  reafon  equally 
juft. 

What  moreover  are  the  proofs  on  which  M, 
Rouffeau  founds  his  aflertion,  when  he  fays,  p. 
203.  vol.  i.  of  Emilius,  *'  chat  if  we  could  bring 
"  up  a  healthful  and  robuft  pupil  to  10  or  12 
"  years,  without  his  being  able  to  diftinguilh  his 
"  right  hand  from  his  left,  and  without  knowing 
'*  what  a  book  was,  the  eyes  of  his  underftand- 
"  ing  would  open  at  once  to  the  leiTons  of  reafon." 

I  cannot  conceive,  I  confefs,  why  a  child  fhould 
fee  the  better,  for  the  eyes  of  his  under Jlanding  not 
being  opened  till  10  or  12  years.  AH  that  I  know 
is,  that  the  attention  of  a  child  delivered  up  to 
dilTipation  till  that  age  is  very  difficult  to  fix  •, 
and  that  the  man  of  fcience  himfelf,  diverted  from 
his  (ludies  for  a  too  long  time,  does  not  return  to 
them  without  difficulty.  It  is  with  the  mind  as 
with  the  body  :  the  one  is  not  rendered  attentive, 
nor  the  other  fupple,  without  continual  exercife. 
It  is  habit  alone  that  makes  attention  eafy. 

But  we  have  feen  men  at  a  mature  age  triumph 
over  obftacles   that  a  long   inappplication  has  fee 
to  the  acquificion  of  talents. 
Vol.  II.  D  A  ftrong 
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A  flrong  defire  of  glory  can,  without  doubt,, 
produce  wonders.  But  what  a  concurrence,  what 
a  rare  union  of  circumftances  are  necefiary  to  pro- 
duce fuch  a  defire.  Should  we  reckon  on  this 
concurrence,  and  expeft  all  from  a  miracle  ?  The 
moil  certain  method  is  to  habituate  children  early 
to  the  fatigue  of  attention.  This  habit  is  the 
mod  real  advantage  we  now  draw  from  the  beffc 
Itudies.  But  what  is  to  be  done  to  make  children 
attentive  ?  Make  it  their  intereft.  It  is  for  this 
reafon  that  recourfe  is  fometimes  had  to  chaflife- 
ment(i6.)  Fear  engenders  attention,  andif  more- 
over the  methods  of  inftrudion  be  improved,  this 
attention  is  attended  with  little  trouble. 

But  are  thefe  methods  eafy  to  be  improved  ? 
In  an  abftratSl  fcience  ;  for  example,  fuch  as 
morality,  let  the  pupil  rife  from  particular 
ideas,  to  thofe  that  are  general  ;  and  let  clear  and 
determinate  ideas  be  fixed  to  the  words  that  com- 
pofe  the  language  of  that  fcience  ;  the  (tudy  of  it 
will  then  become  facile.  For  what  reafon  do  we 
not,  like  exadl  obfervers  of  the  human  mind,  dif- 
pofc  our  ftudies  in  fuch  a  manner  that  experience 
may  be  the  only,  or  at  lead  the  principal  m after  •, 
and  that  in  every  fcience  the  pupil  may  conftant- 
ly  rife  from  fimple  fenfations  to  the  moft  complex 
ideas  ^  This  method  once  adopted,  the  progrefs 
of  the  learner  v/ould  be  more  rapid,  his  know- 
'Jedge  more  certain,  and  the  ftudy  being  lefs  pain- 
ful, would  become  lefs  difguftful  to  him,  and  in- 

firudion 
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flrudlion  would  conlequentJy  have  more  influence 
over  him. 

To  repeat  inceffantly  that  childhood  and  youth 
are  without  judgment^  is  the  language  of  the  old 
men  in  a  comedy.  Youth  reflects  lefs  than  age, 
becaufe  it  feels  more,  and  that  all  objefts  being 
new  to  him,  make  a  ftronger  imprefllon  on  him  ; 
but  if  the  force  of  his  fenfations  divert  his  reflec- 
tion, vivacity  engraves  the  more  flrongiy  on  his 
memory  thofe  objecls  that  fome  intereft  or  other 
will  one  day  make  him  compare  together. 


CHAP.       VII. 

Of  the  pretended  fuperiority  of  mature  age  over  that 
of  youth, 

MA  N  knows  more  than  youth ;  he  has  more 
fafls  in  his  memory  •,  but  has  he  more 
aptitude  to  learn,  more  force  of  attention,  more 
capacity  to  reafoning  ?  No  :  it  is  at  the  com- 
mencement of  youth,  at  the  age  of  defires  and 
pafilons,  that  our  ideas  flioot  forth,  if  I  may  fo 
fay,  and  flourifli  with  the  greatefl:  vigour.  It  is  with 
the  fpring  of  life  as  with  the  fpring  of  the  year. 
The  fap  then  mounts  vigoroufly  in  the  trees, 
fpreads  itfelf  through  their  branches,  is  difi'ufed 
among  the  twigs,  fliades  them  with  leaves,  adorns 
them  with  bloflbms,  and  fets  their  fruits.  It  is  in 
D  2  the 
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the  youth  of  man,  in  like  manner,  that  thofe  fub-' 
lime  thoughts  are  fcr,  which  are  one  day  to  render 
him  renowned. 

In  the  fummer  of  hfc  his  ide?.s  ripen  :  in  this 
feafon  man  compares  them  together,  and  by  iinit- 
jng'tlrem  forms  one  great  whole.  He  pafTes  dur- 
in^his  labour  from  youth  to  mature  age,  and  the 
public,  which  then  reaps  the  fruit  of  his  labours, 
regards  the  gifts  6f  his  fpring  as  a  pledge  of  his 
autumn*.  When  a  man  is  young,  it  ;s  then  that 
he  is  on  the  whole  motl  pe.'feft  (17),  that  ht  has 
mofl:  difczrnment  and  fpirit,  and  diffufes  moft  of 
it  on  all  that  furrounds  him. 

If  we  regard  thofe  empires  where  the  foul  of  the 
prince  becomes  that  of  the  nation,  and  comimurji- 
eates  to  it  life  and  motion  -,  where,  like  the  foun- 
tain of  Alcinous,  whofe  waters  fprang  forth  from 
the  center  of  the  palace,  and  dillributed  themfelves 
by  a  hundred  canals  through  the  capital  ;   we  fee 
the  fpirit  of  the  prince  i^,  in  like  manner,  by  the 
canal  of  his  minifl:ers,  tratifmitted  to  his  fubjefls. 
What  follovi's  ^   That  in   thofe  empires  where  all 
proceeds  from  the  monarch,  the  period  of  his  youth 
is  commonly  that  when  his  nation  is  mod  flourifh* 
ing.    If  fortune,  like  a  coquette,  feems  to  fly  from 
grey  hairs,  it  is  becaufe  the  afliviry  of  the  pafiions 

*  !n  early  youth  it  is  to  the  defire  of  glory,  fometimcs  to 
the  love  of  women,  that  we  owe  our  moft  lively  taile  for  ftu- 
dy  ;  and  in  a  more  advanced  age,  It  is  only  to  the  force  of  ha- 
bit that  we  owe  the  ccntiKuancc  of  that  tai!e. 

feems 
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feems  then  to  abandon  the  prince  ( I S),  and  adivlty 
is.rhe  mother  of  fuccefs. 

In  proportion  as  old  age  approaches,  man,  lefs 
attached  to  the  earth,  is  lefs  fit  tQ  govern.  He 
feels  the  powers  of  life  each  day  dtfferting  him. 
The  principle  of  his  adivity  exhales.  The  foul 
of  the  fovereign  grows  torpid,  and  his  torpidity 
communicates  itfelt  to  his  fubje(5ls,  the-y  iofe  their 
firmnefs  and  energy  :  it  was  in  vain  tliey  expe<5led  in 
the  old  age  of  Lev/is  XIV.  the  laurels  that  crowned 
h\2  youth. 

.  To  know  the  pov/er  of  education  over  children, 
look  into  the  fifth  volume  of  Eloifa,  and  refer  to 
Julia,  or  M.  RoulTeau  himfelf.  He  there  fays"^, 
*'  that  the  children  of  Julia,  of  wliich  the  eldeft  -j- 
"  vv^ns  fix  years  old,  CQiild  then  read  4:olerably 
"well:  that  they  were  already  docile  J  j  that 
*'  they  were  accuftomed  to  denial  ||  ;  that  Julia  had 
"  fubdued  in  them  the  caufe  of  clamour  §  •,  that 
^'  (he  had  baniOied  from  their  fouls  falfhooc^  va- 
"  nity,  anger,  and  envy  ^.'* 

Let  Julia,  or  M.  RouCegu  regard,  if  they 
pleafe,  thefe  in(lru61ions  as  merely  prq:)aratory^ 
the  name  is  nothing  to  the  thing.  It  is  hov^ever 
certain,  that  at  fix  years  there  are  fe\"  whofe  edu- 
cation is  more  advanced.  What  a  dill  mpre  afto* 
i^ifhing  progrefs  does  he  ^fcribe  to  his  pupil,  p. 

*  Page  159.      t  Page  14S.      J  Page  120.     jj  Page  132. 
§  P*g«  I2$»  »36.         flPage  123. 
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132,  vol.  ii.  of  Emilius.  '*  By  means  of  my 
"  education,  fays  he,  what  great  ideas  do  I  find 
**  ranged  in  the  head  of  Emilius !  What  a  clear 
**  judgment!  What  juft  reafoning!  Superior  man, 
*'  if  he  cannot  elevate  others  to  his  capacity,  he 
*'  lets  himfelf  down  to  theirs.  The  true  principles 
'*  of  what  is  juft,  the  true  models  of  what  is  beau- 
**  tiful,  all  the  relations  of  moral  beings,  all  the 
"  ideas  of  order  are  engraved  on  his  mind." 

If  fuch  be  the  Emilius  of  M.  RouiTeau,  there  is 
no  body  will  conteft  with  him  the  rank  of  a  fupe- 
rior  man.  This  pupil,  however,  p.  302.  vol.  ii. 
"  had  received  from  nature  but  moderate  difpofi- 
*'  tions  to  underftanding." 

That  fuperiority  therefore,  as  M.  Roufieau 
maintains,  is  not  in  us  the  effeft  of  the  greater  or 
lefs  perfe6lion  of  our  organs,  but  of  our  educa- 
tion. 

The  contradiftions  of  this  celebrated  writer  are 
not  to  be  wondered  at.  His  obfervations  are  al- 
moft  always  juft,  and  his  principles  almoft  always 
falfe  and  trite.  From  hence  his  errors.  Little 
fcrupulous  in  examining  opinions  generally  re- 
ceived, the  number  of  thofe  he  adopts  impofe  on 
him  :  and  what  philofopher  always  regards  his 
Opinions  with  the  fevere  eye  of  fcrupulofity. 
The  greateft  part  of  mankind  repeat  them  after 
each  other.  They  are  like  travellers,  who  fuccef- 
fively  give  the  fame  defcription  of  countries  thro' 

which 
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which  they  have  paffed  rapidly,   or  even  that  they 
have  never  fcen. 

On  the  ancient  theatres  there  were,  they  fay,  a 
great  number  of  artificial  echoes,  placed  at  difFe- 
rent  diftances,  and  but  few  adors  on  the  ftage. 
In  like  manner  on  the  theatre  of  the  world,  the 
number  of  thofe  that  think  for  themfelves  is  very 
fmall,  and  the  number  of  echoes  very  great.  We 
are  every  where  dunned  with  their  noife.  I  do  not 
apply  this  comparifon  to  M.  Roufleau  •,  but  I 
fhall  obfervc,  that  as  there  is  no  genius  into  whofe 
compofitions  there  does  not  enter  a  great  deal  of 
hearfay,  fo  it  is  one  of  thefe  hearfays  that  without 
doubt  made  M.  Roufleau  believe,  "  that  children, 
*'  before  10  or  12  years,  are  entirely  incapable  of 
^*  reafoning  and  inftrudlion." 

CHAP.       VIII. 

Of  the  encomiums   made  by  M.  Roujfeau  on  igno-^ 
ranee, 

E  who  (hall   chance  to    regard  the  diverfity 
of  underftandings  and  characters,    as  the 
effect   of  the  diverfity   of  temperaments  *,    and 

•  If  charaiSters  were  produced  by  organifation,  there  would 
be  in  every  country  a  certain  number  of  men  of  a  remarkable 
charafler.  Why  do  we  commonly  meet  with  them  only  in  free 
countries  ?  Becaufe,  they  fay,  it  is  in  thofe  countries  only  that 
charadlers  can  difplay  themfelves.  But  can  morality  oppofe 
,the  devclopement  of  a  corporeal  caufe  ?  Is  there  any  moral 
aiaxim  that  can  humanife  a  wolf? 

D  4  who 
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who  fhall  perfvaade  himfelf  that  education  adds  hiii 
trifling  qualities  to  the  great  we  receive  from  nature^ 
will,  in  confequence,  believe  education  to  be  pre- 
judicial (19)  and  will  alfo  fomecimes  become  the 
apologift  of  ignorance.  Thus  M.  Rouflcau,  p. 
163.  vol.  iii.  of  Eloifa,  fays,  "  that  it  is  noc 
*'  from  books  children  ought  to  draw  their  know- 
*'  ledge  :  knowledge,  he  adds,  is  not  to  be  found 
*'  there."  But  without  books  would  the  fciences 
and  arts  have  ever  attained  a  certain  degree  of  per- 
fedion.^  Why  fhould  we  not  learn  geometry,  from 
Euclid  and  Clairaut  :  medicine  from  Hippocrates 
and  Boerhaave  ;  the  art  of  war  from  Caefar,  Fcu- 
quiere,  and  Montecuculi  ;  the  civil  law  from  Do- 
rnat;  and,  to  conclude,  politics  and  rqorality 
from  the  hiftorians  ;  fuch  as  Tacitus,  Hume,  Po- 
lybius  and  Machiavel  ^  Why  does  M.  RoufTeau, 
not  content  with  defpifing  letters,  feem  to  infinu- 
ate  that  man,  virtuous  by  nature,  owes  his  vices 
to  his  knowledge  .''  *'  It  is  of  little  concern  to  me, 
*'  fays  Julia,  p,  158.  vol.  v.  ibid,  whether  my  fon 
"  be  learned  :  I  am  content  that  he  be  wife  and 
**  good.''  But  do  the  fciences  render  a  citizen  vi- 
cious ?  Is  the  ignorant  man  better  (20)  and  wifer 
than  all  others  '^ 

If  the  fort  of  probity  neceffary  to  prevent  a  mai-j 
from  being  hanged  requires  little  learning,  is  it 
the  fame  with  a  refined  and  delicate  probity  ? 
What  a  knowledge  of  patriotic  duties  does  not 
fuch  a  probity  fuppofe  ? 

Ampn^ 
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Among  the  ftunid  I  have  feen  fome  good  men, 
though  but  few  in  number.  1  have  feen  many 
pyfters  •,  but  few  that  contained  pearls.  It  has  not 
been  obferved,  that  the  mod  ignorant  of  mankind 
are  the  moft  happy,  the  moft  humane  and  vir- 
tuous (21). 

In  North  America  an  inhuman  war  arms  the 
ignorant  favages  perpetually  againft  each  other. 
Thefe  favages,  cruel  in  their  combats,  are  flill 
more  fo  in  their  triumphs.  In  what  manner  do 
they  treat  their  prifoners  ?  With  death  in  the 
midft:  of  the  moft  horrid  torments.  Has  peace, 
with  the  calumet  in  her  hand,  fufpended  the  fury 
of  this  favage  people  ?  What  outrages  do  they 
not  frequently  commit  in  their  own  fettlements  ? 
How  often  have  we  {^cn  murder,  cruelty,  and 
treachery,  encouraged  by  impunity  (22)  there 
walk  boldly  forth  ? 

For  what  reafon,  in  fail,  fhould  the  Vv'ild  man  of 
the  foreftbe  more  virtuous  than  the  enlightened  man 
of  the  city  ?  Men  are  every  where  born  with  the 
fame  wants,  and  the  famedefire  of  gratifying  thofe 
wants.  They  are  the  fame  in  the  cradle,  and  if 
they  differ  among  themfelves,  it  is  when  they  arc 
further  entered  on  the  career  of  life. 

The  wants  of  a  favage  people,  they  will  fay, 
are  reducible  to  fuch  as  are  merely  corporeal,  and 
are  few  in  number.  Thofe  of  a  polilhed  nation 
on  the  contrary  are  immcnfe.  Few  men  are  there 
c^cpofed  fo  the  feverity  of  hunger :  yet  how  rnany 

defires 
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defires  and  appetites  have  they  to  gratify  ?  and 
what  difputes,  quarrels,  and  vices  arife  from  that 
multiplicity  of  appetites!  Yes  ;  but  what  laws  and 
policy  have  they  alfo  to  fupprefs  them  I 

Befide,  great  crimes  are  not  always  the  effefls 
of  the  multitude  of  our  defires.  It  is  not  the 
number,  but  the  ftrength  of  the  paffions  by  which 
many  crimes  are  produced.  The  more  defires 
and  appetites  I  have,  the  lefs  ardent  they  are.  The 
torrents  that  divide  themfelves  into  many  branches 
are  the  lead  dangerous  in  their  courfe.  A  ftrong 
paffion  is  a  folitary  paffion,  that  concenters  all  our 
defires  within  one  point.  Such  are  frequently 
the  paffions  produced  in  us  by  corporeal  wants. 

When  two  nations  without  arts  and  agriculture 
are  fometimes  expofed  to  the  torment  of  famine, 
with  what  a  principle  of  adivity  are  they  ani- 
mated. There  is  no  fifhy  lake,  no  foreft  of  game, 
that  does  not  become  the  caufe  of  difputes,  quar- 
rels, and  battles  between  them.  If  the  fifh  and 
the  game  begin  to  fail,  each  one  defends  the  lake 
or  the  foreft  as  his  peculiar  property,  as  the  huf- 
bandman  defends  the  entrance  to  the  field  that  is 
ready  for  the  mower. 

Hunger  returns  many  times  a  day,  and  for  that 
reafon  becomes  a  more  a6live  principle  in  a  favage. 
Than  the  variety  of  taftcs  and  defires  among  a  po- 
lifhed  people.  Now  the  adlivity  of  the  favage  is 
always  cruel,  becaufe  it  is  not  retrained  by  any 
law.     For  this  reafon  there  are  more  cruelty  and 
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crimes  committed  in  North  America,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  inhabitants,  than  in  all 
Europe,  On  what  then  can  the  opinion  of  the 
virtue  and  goodnefs  of  the  favages  be  founded  ? 

Does  the  depopulation  of  the  northern  coun- 
tries, fo  often  ravaged  by  famine,  prove  that  the 
Samoiedes  are  happier  than  the  Hollanders  ?  Since 
the  invention  of  fire  arms,  and  the  progrGfs  of  the 
military  art,  (23)  hov/  v/retched  is  the  ftate  of  the 
tlfldmau  !  To  what  does  he  owe  his  exiftence  ?  To 
the  compafTion  of  the  European  nations.  If  there 
fhould  arife  any  difpute  between  them  and  the  fa- 
vages, the  latter  would  be  deftroyed.  Can  they 
be  a  happy  people  whofe  exiftence  depends  on 
fuch  a  contingency  ? 

If  the  Huron  and  the  Iroquois  were  as  igno- 
rant as  M.  Roufleau  could  defire,  I  fhould  not  think 
them  the  more  happy.  It  is  to  their  learning  and  the 
wifdom  of  their  legiflation  that  a  people  owe  their 
virtue,  their  profperity,  their  population,  and  their 
power.  At  what  time  did  the  Ruffians  become 
formidable  to  Europe  ?  When  the  czar  forced 
them  to  acquire  knowledge  (24).  M.  RouiTeau, 
vol.  iii.  p.  30.  of  Emilius,  "  is  abfolutely  of  opi- 
"  nlon,  that  the  arts  and  fciences,  philofophy, 
*'  and  the  habits  it  produces,  will  foon  change 
**  Europe  into  a  defert  (25),  and  in  (hort  than 
"  learning  corrupts  morality."  But  on  what  does 
he  found  this  opinion  ?  To  maintain  this  paradox 
v/ith  finccrity,   he  muft  have  never  confidered  the 
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empires  of  Turkey,  ilpahan,  Delli,  and  Moroc- 
co, or,  in  fhort,  any  of  thofe  countries  where  ig- 
Dorance  is  adored  equally  in  tiic  mofque  and  in 
the  palace. 

What  do  we  behold  on  the  Ottoman  throne  ? 
A  fovereign  whofe  vaft  empire  is  nothing  more 
than  an  immenfe  defert :  the  whole  of  whofe 
riches  and  fubjeds  being  alTembled,  fo  to  fay,  in 
an  enormous  capital,  prefents  nothing  more  than 
a  vain  phantom  of  power,  and  who  at  this  time, 
unable  to  refill  the  attack  of  a  fingle  Chriftian  mo- 
narch, would  fplit  upon  the  rock  of  Malta,  and 
j)erhaps  no  longer  make  any  figure  in  Europe. 

What  does  Perfiaprefent  ?  Inhabitants  fcattered 
through  vaft  regions  infefted  by  robbers,  and 
twenty  tyrants  who  difpute,  fword  in  hand,  about 
cities  in  allies,   and  countries  that  are  laid  wade. 

What  do  we  fee  in  India,  in  that  country  the 
moft  favoured  by  nature  ?  A  Ilothfgl  people,  de- 
bafed  by  flavcry,  and  who  without  love  of  the 
public  welfare,  without  any  elevation  of  foul, 
without  difcipline,  and  without  courage,  vegetate 
under  the  fined  climate  of  the  earth  (26)  ;  a  peo- 
ple, in  fhort,  whofe  whole  power  cannot  fuftain 
the  attack  of  a  handful  of  Europeans.  Such  is  in 
Si  great  part  of  the  Eafl  the  flate  of  nations  fubjed 
to  this  fo  boafted  ignorance. 

Can  M.  RoufTeau  really  believe,  that  the  em- 
pires I  have  jufl  mentioned  are  better  inhabited 
jhan  France,  Germany,  Italy,  Holland,  &:c.   Cap 
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he  think  the  ignorant  inhabitants  of  thefe  coun- 
tries more  virtuous  and  happy  than  the  free  and 
learned  nation  of  England  ?  No,  certainly.  He 
cannot  be  ignorant  of  fadls  known  to  the  moft  fu- 
perficial  petit  maitre,  and  the  moft  filly  gofiip. 
What  then  could  induce  M.  R.oufreau  fo  boldly 
to  plead  the  caufe  of  ignorance  ? 


CHAP.        IX. 

H^hat  motives  could  induce  M.  Roujfeau  to  hicome 
the  apolcgijl  of  ignorance. 

IT  is  for  M.  Roufleau  himfelf  to  inform  us  in 
this  matter.  ''  There  is  not,  he  fays,  p.  30. 
*'  vol.  iii.  of  Emilius,  any  philofopher  who  ha3 
**  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  true  and  the  falfe, 
**  that  does  not  prefer  the  fallhood  he  has  difco- 
**  vered,  to  the  truth  that  has  been  difcovered  by 
*'  another.  Where  is  the  philofopher,  he  adds, 
"  that  to  promote  his  own  reputation,  would  not 
**  willingly  deceive  the  whole  human  race  ?" 

Is  Mr.  Roufleau  that  philofopher  ?  I  will  (27) 
not  think  it.  Befide,  if  he  thinks  an  ingetiious 
falfhood  can  ever  immortalize  the  name  of  its  in- 
ventor, he  deceives  himfelf*;  truth  alone  can 
have  a  durable  fuccefs.     The  laurels  with  which 

•  I  except,  however,  religious  falfehoods. 

error 
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error  is  fometimes  crowned  have  but  the  verdure  of 
a  day. 

When  a  bafe  foul,  a  mind  too  weak  to 
difcover  the  truth,  knowingly  afTerts  a  faldiood, 
it  obeys  its  inftindl ;  but  that  a  philofopher  can 
become  the  apoftle  of  an  error  that  he  does  not  take 
for  the  truth*,  I  doubt,  and  my  reafon  is  unanfwer- 
able  -,  it  is  the  defire  every  author  has  of  public 
efteem  and  glory.  M.  Rouffeau  has  doubtlefs 
fought  it,  but  it  was  as  an  orator,  not  as  a  philo- 
fopher. So  that  of  all  celebrated  men  he  is  the 
only  one  who  has  fet  himfelf  up  againft  fcience. 
(28)  Does  he  defpifeit?  Is  he  void  ot  pride  ?  No: 
but  that'  pride  was  blind  at  a  certain  time  f . 

Doubtlefs  when  he  became  the  apologift  of 
ignorance  he  faid  to  himfelf,  "  Mankind  in  ge- 
"  nerai  are  idle,  and  confequently  enemies  to  all 
^'  ftudy  that  demands  attention.  Mankind  in 
'*  general  are  vain,  and  confequently  enemies 
*'  to  every  fuperior  underftanding.  Laftly,  the 
*'  commonalty  have  a  fecret  hatred  for  learned 
"  men  and  the  fciences.  If  I  can  perfuade  them 
"  of  'their  inutility,  I  fliall  flatter  the  vanity  of 
"  the  ftupid  ;   and  render  myfelf  agreeable  to  the 

*  Man  does  nor,  I  know,  love  truth  for  itfelf.  He  refers 
all  to  his  happinefs.  But  if  he  places  it  in  a  public  and  du- 
rable efteem,  it  is  evident,  as  that  efteem  is  attached  to  the 
.difcovery  of  the  truth,  that  he  is  naturally  led  to  the  love  and 
fearch  of  the'truth.  A  renown  acquired  by  error,  is  a  phan- 
tom of  glory,  that  is  driven  away  by  the  firft  rays  of  truth  and 
reafon. 

f  See  Vol.  I.  p.  54. 
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■^^  ignorant ;  I  (hall  be  their  mailer  j  they  my  dif- 
*'  ciples,  and  my  name,  confecrated  by  their  eulo- 
**  gies,  will  be  renowned  throughout  the  univerfe. 
*'  The  monk  himfelf  will  declare  for  me  (29). 
*'  i'he  ignorant  and  credulous  are  the  dupes  of  the 
**  monks  :  it  is  the  public  llupidity  that  makes 
"  his  grandeur.  Befide,  what  period  can  be 
"  more  favourable  to  my  proje6l?  In  France  aU 
*'  concurs  to  depreciate  talents.  If  I  make  a 
*'  good  ufe  of  the  opportunity,  my  works  will  be- 
**  come  renowned." 

But  can  this  renown  be  durable  ?  Could  the 
author  of  Emilius  promife  himfelf  it  fliould  ?  He 
muft  know  that  there  is  a  fecret  incelTant  revolu- 
tion operating  in  the  minds  and  charaflers  of  a 
people,  and  that  ignorance  will  at  laft  difgrace  it- 
felf. 

Now  what  a  punifhment  is  it  to  this  author,  if 
he  already  perceive  that  future  contempt  into 
which  his  panegyrics  on  ignorance  will  fall  ?  (30) 
By  what  means  can  Eurbpe  be  for  a  long  time 
deceived  in  this  matter  ?  Experience  teaches  the 
people  that  genius  and  learning  are  the  true  Iburces 
of  their  power,  profperity,  and  virtue.  That  on 
the  contrary  their  weaknefs  and  unhappinefs  is  con- 
ilantly  the  effed  of  a  vice  in  their  government, 
and  confequently  of  fome  ignorance  in  the  legif- 
lature.  Men  will  therefore  never  think  know- 
ledge and  the  fcienccs  really  detrimental. 

Eu£ 
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But  men  have  fometimes  feen,  I  confefs,  in  the 
fame  century,  the  arts  and  fciences  imprcved,  and 
the  manners  corrupted,  and  I  know  with  what  ad- 
drefs  ignorance,  for  ever  envious,  profits  by  thefe 
fadls,  imputing  to  the  fciences  a  corruption  of 
manners  totally  dependent  on  another  caufe. 

CHAP.         X. 

Of  the  caufes  of  the  decadency  of  an  empire. 

TH  E  introdu(5lion  and  improvement  of  the 
arts  and  fciences  in  an  empire  do  not  oc- 
cafion  its  decadency  ;  but  the  fame  caufes  that 
accelerate  the  progrefs  of  the  fciences,  fometimes 
produce  the  moft  fatal  effefls. 

There  are  nations  where,  by  a  peculiar  feries  of 
circumftances,  the  feeds  of  the  arts  and  fciences 
do  not  fpring  up  till  the  moment  the  manners  be- 
gin to  corrupt. 

A  certain  number  of  men  aflemble  to  form  a 
fociety.  Thefe  men  found  a  city  :  their  neigh- 
bours fee  it  rife  up,  with  a  jealous  eye.  The  ii> 
habitants  of  that  city,  forced  to  be  at  once  labour- 
ers and  foldiers,  make  ufe  by  turns  of  the  fpade 
and  the  fword.  What  in  fuch  a  country  is  the 
receffary  fcience  and  virtue  ?  The  military  art  and 
valour  ;  they  alone  are  there  refpeded.  Every 
other  fcience  and  virtue  is  there  unknown.     Such 

was 
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was  the  ftate  of  rifing  Rome,  when  weak  and 
furrounded  by  warlike  nations,  it  with  difficul- 
ty fuftained  their  attacks.  Its  glory  and  power 
extended  over  the  whole  earth  ;  it  acquired 
however  the  one  and  the  other  but  flowJy  : 
ages  of  triumphs  were  necelTary  to  fubje6l  their 
neighbours.  Now  when  the  furrounding  na- 
tions Vi'ere  fubdued,  there  arofe,  from  the 
form  of  their  government,  civil  wars,  which 
were  fucceeded  by  thofe  with  foreigners  ;  fo  that 
it  cannot  be  imagined,  while  the  citizens  were  en- 
gaged in  the  different  employments  of  magiftrates 
and  foldiers,  and  inceffantly  agitated  with  ftrong 
hopes  and  fears,  they  could  enjoy  the  leifure  and 
tranquility  necelTary  to  the  ftudy  of  the  fciences. 

In  every  country  where  thefe  events  fucceed  each 
other  in  a  regular  feries,  the  only  period  favour-- 
able  to  letters  is,  unfortunately,  that  when  the  civil 
wars,  the  troubles  and  factions  being  extinguilhed, 
liberty  is  expiring,  as  in  the  timeof  Auguftus,  un- 
der the  ftrokes  of  defpotifm"^.  Now  this  period 
precedes,  but  a  fhorc  time,  the  decadency  of  an 
empire.  The  arts  and  fciences  however  then  flou- 
rifh  ;  and  that  for  two  reafons. 

The  firll  is  the  force  of  men's  paffions.  In  the 
firil  moments  of  flavery,  their  minds,  ftill  agitat- 
ed by  the  remembrance  of  their  loft  liberty,  arc 

•  It  was  fo  In  France,  when  cardinal  Richelieu  difarmed  the 
people  and  the  nobles,  and  brought  them  into  fubjec^ion.  It 
was  then  that  the  arts  and  fciences  there  flouriihed. 

Vol.  II.  E  like 
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Jike  the  fea  after  a  tempeft.  The  citizen  ftill 
burns  with  a  defire  to  render  himfelf  illuftrious ; 
but  his  fituation  is  altered.  He  cannot  have  his 
buft  placed  by  that  of  Timoleon,  Pelopidas,  or 
Brutus.  He  cannot  deliver  his  name  down  to  pof- 
terity  as  the  deftroyer  of  tyrants,  and  the  avenger 
of  liberty.  His  flatue  may  however  be  placed  by 
thofe  of  Homer,  Epicurus,  or  Archimedes,  This 
he  knows,  and  therefore  if  there  be  but  one  fort 
of  glory  to  which  he  can  afpire,  if  it  be  with  the 
laurels  of  the  Mufes  alone  that  he  can  be  crowned, 
it  is  in  the  career  of  the  arts  and  fciences  he  pre- 
pares to  feek  them,  and  it  is  then  that  arife  il- 
luftrious men  of  every  literary  profellion. 

The  fecond  of  thefe  caufes  is  the  intereft  fove- 
reigns  then  have  to  encourage  the  progrefs  of  the 
fciences.  At  the  moment  that  defpotifm  is  efta- 
blifhed  what  does  the  monarch  defire  ?  To  infpire 
his  fubjefts  with  a  love  of  the  arts  and  fciences. 
"What  does  he  fear  ?  That  they  fhould  reflefl  on 
their  fetters,  bluih  at  their  fervitude,  and  again  turn 
their  looks  toward  liberty.  He  would  therefore 
by  employing  their  minds  make  them  forget  their 
bafe  condition.  He  confequently  prefents  them  with 
new  objefts  of  glory.  As  an  hypocritical  fautor 
of  the  arts  and  fciences,  he  (hows  the  more  regard 
to  the  man  of  genius  the  more  he  feels  the  want 
of  his  eulogies. 

The  manners  of  a  nation  do  not  change  the 
moment  defpotifm  is  eflublifl:iedi     The  fpirit  of 

the 
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the  people  is  free  fome  time  after  their  hands  are 
tied.  During  thefe  firft  moments  illuftrious  men 
(till  p'referve  fomeconfideration.  The  tyrant  there- 
fore loads  them  with  favours,  that  they  may 
load  him  with  prailes,  and  men  of  great  talents 
are  too  often  ieduced  to  become  the  panegyrifts 
of  ufurpatioh  and  tyranny. 

What  motives  can  induce  them  to  it  ?  Some- 
times meannefs,  and  frequently  gratitude*.  It 
muft  be  confcired,  that  every  great  revolution  in 
an  empire  fuppofes  great  talents  in  him  by  whom  it 
is  produced,  or  at  leaft  fon^  brilliant  vice,  that 
aftonifhment  and  gratitude  metaporphofe  into 
virtue  (31). 

Such  is,  at  the  time  of  the  eftablifhmentof  def- 
potifm,  the  productive  caufe  of  great  accomplifh- 
ments  in  the  arts  and  fciences.  The  firft  moments 
paft,  if  the  fame  country  become  barren  in  men  of 
talents  (32),  it  is  becaufe  the  tyrant  being  then 
well  eitablifhed  on  his  throne  is  no  longer  in  want 
of  their  affiftance.  So  that  the  reign  of  the  arts 
and  fciences  in  a  ftate  feldom  extends  above  a  cen- 
tury or  two.  The  aloe  is  an  emblem  of  the  pro- 
dudion  of  the  fciences  in  every  ftate :  a  hundred 
years  are  neceftary  to  ftrengthen  its  root  and  make 

■*  Men  of  letters  are  to  be  reproached  with  having  praifed 
in  Cardinal  Richelieu,  the  worft  of  citizens,  and  the  pro- 
moter of  tyranny  :  the  man  who  fovVed  the  feeds  of  the  prefent 
evils  of  the  French  nation;  the  man,  in  fhort,  who  ought  to  be 
held  in  equal  horror  by  the  prince  and  the  people. 

E  2  h 
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it  put  forth  its  branches,  it  then  fhoots  up,  fiow-^ 
ers,  and  dies. 

If  in  each  empire  the  fciences  juft  (hoot  up 
and  then  wither,  it  is  becaufe  the  motives  pro- 
per to  produce  men  of  genius,  do  not  commonly 
exert  themfelves  there  more  than  once.  It  is  at 
the  higheft  period  of  grandeur,  that  a  nation  com- 
monly produces  the  fruits  of  the  arts  and  fciences. 
"While  three  or  four  generations  of  illuflrious  men 
pafs  away,  the  people  change  their  manners,  and 
fink  into  fervitude ;  their  minds  have  loft  their 
energy  ;  there  is  no  ftrong  paflTion  remains  to  put 
them  in  adion.  The  tyrant  no  longer  excites  the 
people  to  the  purfuit  of  arjy  kind  of  glory.  It  is 
not  talents,  but  bafenefs,  he  now  honours :  and 
genius,  if  it  ftill  remain,  lives  and  dies  unknown 
to  its  own  country  :  it  is  like  the  orange-tree,  that 
flourifhes,  perfumes  the  air,  and  dies  in  a  defert. 

Defpotifm,  while  it  is  gaining  ground,  fuffera 
men  to  fay  what  they  will,  while  they  fuffer  it  to 
do  what  it  will  :  but  once  eftabliflied,  it  forbids 
all  talking,  writing,  or  thinking.  The  minds  of 
men  then  fmk  into  an  apathy  :  all  the  inhabitants 
become  flaves,  curfe  the  breaft  that  gave  them 
milk,  and  under  fuch  a  governmenr,  every  new 
birth  in  an  increafe  of  mifery. 

Genius,  there  chained,  drags  its  irons  heavily 
along ;  it  does  not  fly,  it  creeps.  The  fciences 
are  neglecled  •,  ignorance  is  honoured  i^^)y  and 
every   man  of  difcernment  declared    an   enemy 

to 
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to  the  flate.  In  the  kingdom  of  the  blind,  who  is 
the  moft  odious  ?  He  that  can  fee  clearly.  If 
the  blind  feize  him,  his  deftruclion  is  certain. 
.Now,  in  the  empire  of  ignorance,  the  fame  fate 
attends  the  enlightened  inhabitant.  The  prefs  is 
there  the  more  reitrained,  as  the  views  of  the  mi- 
nifter  are  more  confined.  Under  the  reign  of  a 
Frederick,  or  an  Antoninus,  we  may  fay  what  we 
will,  think  and  write  what  we  will :  under  other 
reigns  we  muft  be  filent. 

The  underftanding  of  the  prince  is  always  ma- 
nifefted  by  the  efteem  and  confideration  he  pays  to 
talents  *.  The  favour  he  fhows  them,  far  from 
injuring,  benefits  the  date. 

The  arts  and  fciences  are  the  glory  of  a  nation,' 
and  increafe  its  profperity.  It  is,  therefore,  to 
defpotifm  alone,  which  is  interefbed  at  firft  in  pro- 
tedling  them,  and  not  to  the  fciences  themfelves, 
we  Ihould  attribute  the  decadence  of  an  empire. 
When  the  fovereign  of  a  mighty  nation  has  put 
on  the  crown  of  arbitrary  power,  the  people  be- 
come daily  more  enfeebled. 

The  pomp  of  an  Eaftern  empire,  can  without 
doubt  impofe  on  the  vulgar,  who  may  eftimate 
the  force  of  the  nation,  by  the  magnificence  of  its 

•  There  are  three  things,  faid  Mathias,  king  of  Hungary, 
that  a  prince  ought  to  propofe  to  himfelf : 
The  firft  is,  to  be  juft. 
The  fecond,  to  conquer  his  enemies. 
The  third,  to  encourage  letters,  and  honour  illuftrious  men. 

E  3  palaces. 
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palaces.  The  wife  man  judges  differently  j  it  rs 
by  that  very  magnificence,  he  eftimates  its  weak- 
nefs.  He  fees  nothing  in  that  impofing  pomp, 
inthe.midft  of  which  the  tyrant  fits  enthroned, 
than  a  fumptuous  and  mournful  decoration  of  the 
dead  :  than  the  apparatus  of  a  faftuous  funeral,  in 
the  center  of  which  is  a  cold  and  lifelefs  body,  a 
lump  of  unanimated  earth  :  in  fhort,  a  phantom 
of  power,  ready  to  difappear  before  the  enemy 
by  whom  it  is  defpifed.  A  great  nation,  where 
defpotic  power  is  at  laft  eftablilhcd,  refembles  an 
oak  that  has  been  crowned  by  ages.  Its  majeftic 
trunk,  and  the  largenefs  of  its  branches,  ftill  de- 
clare its  prifline  force,  and  grandeur  -,  it  feems 
flill  to  be  the  monarch  of  the  woods,  but  its  true 
ilate  is  that  of  decadency  ;  its  branches  defpoiled 
of  their  leaves,  and  deftitute  of  the  fpirit  of  life, 
are  half-withered,  and  fome  of  them  continually 
broken  off  by  the  wind.  Such  is  the  flate  of  a 
nation  fubdued  by  arbitrary  power. 


CHAP, 
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CHAP.       XL 

'That  the  cultivation  of  the  arts  and  fciences,  in  a 
deffotic  empire,  retards  its  ruin» 


IT  is  at  the  time  that  defpotifm,  being  com- 
pletely eftablifhed,  has  reduced  the  people,  as 
I  have  faid,  to  flavery  :  it  is  then,  that  by  ftifling 
in  them  all  love  of  glory,  and  by  difFufing  every 
where  the  darknefs  of  ignorance,  the  empire 
precipitates  into  ruin  (34).  However,  if,  as 
M.  Saurin  obferves,  the  ftudy  of  the  fciences, 
and  the  urbanity  of  manners  they  infpire,  for 
fome  time  abate  the  violence  of  arbitrary  power, 
the  fciences  then,  far  from  promoting,  retard  the 
decadency  of  the  (late. 

The  bulwark  of  the  fciences,  it  is  true,  cannot 
for  a  long  time  hold  out  againfl:  a  power  to  which 
all  muft  yield ;  that  overturns  the  bell  eftabliflied 
thrones,  and  the  moft  powerful  empires :  the  cor- 
ruption of  manners,  however,  cannot  at  leaft  be 
imputed  to  the  fciences ;  they  do  not  engender 
public  calamities,  proportional  in  each  flate,  to 
the  increafe  of  arbitrary  power.  How,  in  fa(5l, 
can  the  arts  and  fciences  corrupt  morals  {35), 
Sind  enervate  courage  ?  What  is  fcience  ?  A  col- 
E  4-  leftion 
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Icfllon  of  obfervations  ;  if  it  be  in  mechanics,  on 
the  manner  of  employing  moving  powers ;  if  it 
be  geometry,  on  the  reJation  of  magnitudes  to 
each  other  -,  if  it  be  furgery,  on  the  art  of  curing 
wounds  ;  if  it  be  legiflation,  on  the  means  proper 
to  render  men  virtuous  and  happy.  Now,whyfhouId 
thefe  diffdrerit  colleflioris  of  obfervations  enervate 
courage?  It  was  the  fcience  of  difcipline,that  brought 
the  univerfe  in  fubjedion  to  the  Romans.  It  was, 
therefore,  in  quality  of  men  of  fcience,  that  they 
fubdued  all  nations.  So  that,  when  to  gain 
the  affe(5lion  of  the  foldiery,  the  tyrants  were 
obliged  to  relax  the  feverity  of  military  dif- 
cipline  ;  when,  in  fhort,  that  fcience  was  al- 
moft  entirely  loft  among  them,  it  was  then, 
that  being  vanquiflied  in  their  turn,  the  conque- 
rors of  the  world  fubmitted,  in  confequence  of 
their  ignorance,  to  bear  the  yoke  of  the  nor- 
thern nations. 

They  forged,  at  Sparta,  well  tempered  helmets, 
cuirafles  and  fwords.  This  art  implies  an  infi- 
nity of  Others  *,  and  yet  the  Spartans  were  not 

*  The  arts  of  luxury,  they  fay,  enervate  courageous  men. 
But  who  is  it  oppofes  the  entrance  of  luxury  intoaftate?  Is 
it  ignorance  ?  No  :  it  is  poverty,  or  the  nearly  equal  diftribu- 
tionofthe  national  wealth.  What  citizen  of  Sparta  could 
have  purchafed  an  enamelled  fnuff  box?  The  whole  public 
treafure  would  not  have  paid  for  it.  No  jeweller,  therefore, 
fet  up  his  trade  at  Lacedaemon  ;  he  would  have  died  of  hun- 
ger. It  is  not  the  fabricator  of  luxury,  that  comes  to  corrupt 
the  manners  of  a  people,   but  the  corruption  of  a  people  that 

invites 
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lefs  valiant.  Cjefar,  CafRus,  and  Brutus,  were 
learned,  eloquent,  and  brave.  The  body  and  the 
mind  were  both  exercifed  at  the  fame  time,  in 
Greece.  Luxury  is  the  daughter  of  riches,  and 
not  of  the  fciences.  When  Homer  verfified  the 
Iliad,  his  cotemporaries  were  the  engravers  of  the 
buckler  of  Achilles.  The  arts  had,  therefore, 
then  attained  in  Greece,  a  certain  degree  of  per- 
fecSlion,  and  yet  they  ftill  exercifed  themfelves  in 
the  combats  of  the  ceftus,   and  wreftling. 

It  is  not  the  fciences  that  in  France  render  the 
greateft  part  of  the  officers  incapable  of  the  fatigues 
of  war,  but  the  effeminacy  of  their  education.  If 
acommiflion  was  to  be  denied  to  every  one,  who 
could  not  march  certain  diilances,  lift  certain 
weights,  and  undergo  certain  fatigues,  the  de- 
fire  of  obtaining  military  employments  would 
detach  the  French  from  their  effeminacy,  their 
manners,  and  their  education  would  be  changed, 
they  would  become  men.     It  is  ignorance,  pro- 

invltes  the  fabricator  of  luxury :  in  every  fort  of  commerce,  it  Is 
the  demand  that  precedes  the  offer. 

Befide,  if  luxury  be,  as  I  have  faid,  the  effeft  of  the  too  un- 
equal diflribution  of  the  national  wealth,  it  is  evident,  that  the 
fciences,  having  no  fhare  in  this  unequal  partition,  cannot  be  re- 
garded as  the  caufe  of  luxury.  Learned  men  have  little  wealth. 
It  is  with  the  men  of  bufmefs,  and  not  with  them  we  fee  the 
fplendor  of  magnificence.  If  the  arts  of  luxury  have  fometimes 
flouriflied  in  a  nation  at  the  fame  period  with  letters,  it  is,  be- 
caufe  the  epoch  when  the  fciences  have  been  cultivated,  has 
fometimes  coincided  with  that,  when  the  wealth  of  the  nation 
v/as  accumulated  in  a  few  hands, 

duces 
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duces  the  imperfedion  of  the  laws,  and  their  im- 
perfcdion,  the  vices. of  the  people.  Knowledge 
caufes  the  contrary  effedt.  They  have,  therefore, 
never  reckoned  among  the  corrupters  of  morals, 
Lycurgus,  that  fage,  who  travelled  through  all 
countries,  jto  find,  in  the  converfarion  of  philo- 
fophers,  that  knowledge  which  a  juft  reformation 
of  the  laws  of  his  country  required. 

But,  they  will  fay,  it  was  even  from  the  acqui- 
fition  of  thofe  informations,  that  he  drew  his  con- 
tempt for  them.  Yet,  who  will  ever  believe 
that  a  legiflator,  who  gave  himfelf  fo  much  pains, 
to  colled  the  works  of  Homer,  and  who  ereded 
a  fratue  to  Laughter,  in  the  public  place,  really 
defpifed  the  fciences  ?  The  Spartans,  as  well  as 
the  Athenians,  were  the  mod  learned  and  illuftri- 
ous  people  of  Greece.  What  a  figure  did  the 
ignorant  Thebans  make, till  the  time  Epaminondas 
drev/  them  from  their  ftupidity. 

I  have  fnown,  in  this  feflion,  the  errors  and 
contradiiflions  of  thofe,  whofe  principles  differ 
from  mine. 

1  have  proved,  that  every  panegyrift  of  igno- 
rance, is,  at  lead  unknown  to  himfelf,  an  ene- 
my to  the  public  good. 

That  it  is  in  the  heart  of  man,  the  fcience  of 
morality  Hiould  be  (tudied. 

That  every  ignorant  people,  though  rich  and 
civilized,  are  conftantly  a  people  without  morals. 
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It  is  now  proper  to  enlarge  on  the  evils  into 
which  ignorance  plunges  a  nation  :  the  importance 
of  a  good  education  will  then  more  fully  appear ; 
I  fhall  excite  a  greater  defire  to  improve  it,  and  I 
Ihall,  by  anticipation,  intereft  my  fellow-citizens 
in  the  ideas  I  ought  to  propofe  to  them,  on  this 
fubjeft. 


NOTES, 


NOTES. 


I.  (p.  4-}  "TUT  ROUSSEAU,  p.4.  vol.ii.ofEmlHos, 
JLVJl  •  after  having  faid  a  few  words  on  the 
origin  of  tire  pafFions,  adds,  *•  On  this  principle,  it  is  eafy  to  fee 
*•  how  we  may  direft  all  the  paffions  of  children  and  men,  either 
**  to  good  or  evil.  But  if  it  be  poffible  to  dire£l  the  paffions  of 
*'  children  to  good  or  evil,  it  is  then  poffible  to  change  their 
*'  chare fters." 

2.  (ibid.)  *' The  interior  voice  of  virtue,  fays  M.  Rouf- 
*•  feau,  cannot  make  itfelf  heard  by  the  poor."  Among  the 
poor,  this  author  apparently  ranks  unbelievers,  when  he  adds, 
p.  207.  vol.  iii.  of  Emilius,  "  An  unbeliever  would  have  all 
**  the  world  miferable,  to  fpare  him  the  leaft  pain,  or 
"  procure  him  the  leaft  pleafure."  M.  Roufleau  is  an  unbe- 
liever, yet  f  do  not  accufe  him  of  forming  fuch  a  wifh.  M. 
Voltaire  is  no  bigot,  yet  it  was  he  who  took  in  hand  the  de- 
fence of  the  innocer.t  family  of  Galas ;  it  was  he  who  opened 
his  purfe,  and  facriiiced  his  time,  always  fo  precious  to  him,  in 
folicitations,  and  who  alone  protefled  the  oppreffed  widow  and 
orphans,  when  they  were  abandoned  by  the  clergy  and  the 
magifirates.  Dees  M.  Roufleau  mean  ary  thing  more  than 
that  the  infidel  loves  himfelf  better  than  other  people  ?  Now 
this  affection  is  common  to  the  faitjifu!.-  -.s  well  as  the  unbe- 
liever. There  is  no  faint  that  would  damn  himfelf  for  his 
neighbour.  When  St.  Paul  wifhed  to  be  anathematized  for 
his  brethren,  did  he  not  exaggcraf  the  dignity  of  that  fenti- 
nient,  nnd  muft  he  not  have  rcfided  a  fortnight  in  the  infernal 
regions,  before  he  cr  uld  Le  fore  he  was  fincerc  ? 

3-  (P"  5  )  "  ^'^  long  as  a  man'?  ferfibility  (Emilius,  p. 
'•  4.  vol.  ii.)  is  confined  to  himfelf,  there  is  no  morality  in  his 
*«  aftions.  It  is  only  when  he  begins  to  extend  his  fenfibility 
•«  to  others,  that  he  firll:  conceives  thofe  fentiments,  and  after- 
*•  wards,  tho*"''  notions  of  good  and  evil,  t'nat  siake  him  a  real 
*'  man."  This  text  proves  the  ingenuity  with  which  M.Rouf- 
feau  refutes  himfelf. 

4.  (p.  8.) 
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4.  (p.  8.)  To  judge,  fays  M.  RoufTeau,  is  not  to  feel. 
The  proof  of  his  opinion,  is,  "  that  there  is  in  us  a  faculty  or 
«*  power,  that  makes  us  compare  objetfls.  Now,  fays  he,  this 
♦'  power  cannot  be  the  efFefl  of  corporeal  fenfibility."  If  M. 
RoulTeau  had  examined  this  matter  more  profoundly,  he  would 
have  feen  that  this  power  was  nothing  more  than  the  intereft 
we  have  in  comparing  objefls  with  each  other,  and  that  this 
intered  takes  its  fource  from  felf-Iove,  the  immediate  effed  of 
corporeal  fenfibility, 

5.  (p.  9.)  The  imagination  of  the  people  of  the  North 
is  not  lefs  vigorous  than  thofe  of  the  South.  Compare  the 
poems  of  Offian  with  thofe  of  Homer.  In  reading  thofe  of 
Milton,  Fingal,  and  the  Erfe  poets,  &c.  we  fee  no  lefs  force 
in  the  piftures  of  the  northern  poets,  than  in  thofe  of  the  fouth. 
So  the  fublime  tranflator  of  the  poems  of  Offian  *,  after  hav- 
ing proved  in  an  excellent  differration,  that  the  great  and  maf- 
culine  beauties  of  poetry  belong  to  all  people,  obferves,  that 
compofitions  of  this  kind  fuppoie  a  nation  to  be  polifhed  only 
to  a  certain  degree.  It  is  not,  fays  he,  the  climate,  but  the 
manners  of  the  age,  that  give  a  ftrong  and  fublime  charafter  to 
poetry.     That  of  Offian  is  a  proof. 

6.  (p.  II.)  If  man  be  fcmetimes  wicked,  it  is  when  he  has 
an  intereft  to  be  fo;  when  the  laws,  that  by  a  fear  of  puniiJi- 
ment,  or  a  hope  of  reward,  ihould  have  direfled  him  to 
virtue,  lead  him  on  the  contrary  to  vice.  Such  is  man  in  a 
defpotic  country,  that  is,  in  a  land  of  flattery  and  bafenefs, 
bigotry,  floth,  hypocrify,  fallhood,  treafon,  <S:c. 

7.  (p.  15.)  It  is  not  the  fentiment  of  the  be3uty  of  mora- 
lity that  makes  a  workman  labour,  but  the  promife  of  a  fhii- 
ling  to  drink.  Suppofe  a  man  be  infirm,  and  depend  on  the 
affiduityofhis  domeftics  for  the  prolongation  of  his  life,  what 
muft  he  do  to  fecure  a  continuance  of  their  care  ?  Preach  the 
beauty  of  morality  ?  No  :  but  tell  them,  that  having  made  his 
will,  he  will  reward  their  zeal  while  he  lives,  by  giving  them 
every  year  a  handfome  and  increafing  gratuity.  If  he  keep 
his  word,  he  will  be  as  well  attended,  as  he  would  have  bcea 
badly,  had  he  only  reminded  them  of  the  beauty  of  morality. 

There  are  no  fabjeillson  v/hich  we  might  not  give  fimilar  in- 
ilruftions,  which,  drawn  from  the  principle  of  perfonalinterell, 

*  Concerning  the  auihtniia'y  of  tbefepeemSf  fee  Dr.  John/en's 
iate  Journsj  into  Sccttand. 

would 
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would  be  far  more  efficacious,  than  thofe  extrafted  from  th6 
metaphyfical  theology,  or  from  the  alambic  metaphyfics  of  the 
Shaftefburyans. 

8.  (p.  16,)  Wecrufh  without  pity  a  fly,  a  fpider,  or  other 
infeft,  and  yet  cannot  fee  an  ox  killed  without  pain.  Why  ? 
Becaufe,  in  a  large  animal,  the  efFufion  of  blood,  and  the  con- 
vulfions  of  his  fufferings  bring  to  our  minds  a  fenfation  of 
pain,  that  we  do  not  feel  on  killing  an  infedt. 

9.  (p.  17.)  When  two  nations  have  an  intereft  to  unite^ 
they  make  a  treaty  of  reciprocal  friendfhip  and  humanity. 
When  one  of  thefe  nations  no  longer  finds  its  account  in  the 
treaty,  that  nation  breaks  it :  fuch  is  man.  Intereft  determines 
his  love  or  hatred.  Humanity  is  not  eflential  to  his  nature.  What 
indeed  do  we  underftand  by  the  word  eflential  ?  That,  without 
which  a  thing  cannot  exift.  Now,  in  this  fenfe  corporeal  fcn- 
fibility  is  the  only  eflential  quality  in  men. 

10.  (p-  18)  We  tremble  at  the  fight  of  the  aflafiin  on  the 
wheel.  Why  ?  Becaufe  his  punifliment  recalls  to  our  minds 
the  pain  and  death  to  which  nature  has  afligned  us.  But  why 
are  executioners  and  furgeons  obdurate  ?  Becaufe,  habituated 
to  the  torture  of  a  malefador,  or  a  patient,  without  feeling  any 
pain  themfelves,  they  become  infenfible  to  his  cries.  When 
we  do  not  perceive  in  the  fufferings  of  others,  fuch  as  we  are 
liable  ourfelves,  we  become  obdurate. 

11.  (ibid.)  The  defire  of  being  commiferated  in  our 
misfortunes,  and  aided  in  our  enterprizes  ;  the  defire  of  fortune, 
converfation,  pleafure,  Sec.  produces  in  us  all  the  fentiment  of 
frienclfhip.  It  is  not,  therefore,  always  founded  on  virtue ; 
confequently,  the  bad  as  well  as  the  good,  are  fufceptible  of 
friendfhip,  but  not  of  humanity.  The  good  alone  feel  the  (en- 
timents  of  a  refined  compaflion  and  fenfibility,  which  uniting 
man  to  man^  renders  him  the  friend  of  all  his  fellow-citizens. 
This  fentiment  is  felt  by  the  virtuous  alone. 

12.  (p.  19.)  How  many  cruel  edidls  contradi6l  the  pre* 
tended  natural  goodnefs  of  man  ! 

13.  (ibid.)  We  fee  children  enclofe  chaffers  afid  horri> 
beetles  in  hot  wax,  then  drefs  them  up  like  foldiers,  and  thus 
prolong  their  mifery  for  two  or  three  months.  It  is  in  vain  to 
fay,  that  thefe  children  do  not  refle£lon  the  pains  thofe  infedls 
feel.  If  the  fentiment  of  compafiion  was  as  natural  to  them  as 
that  of  fear,  they  would  be  fenfible  of  the  fufferings  of  an  infeft 
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5n  the  fame  manner  as  fear  makes  them   fenfible  of  danger 
from  a  ferocious  animal. 

14.  (p.  22.)  The  defpotifm  of  China,  is,  they  fay,  very 
moderate,  of  which  the  abundance  of  their  barvefts  is  a  proof. 
In  China,  as  well  as  every  where  elfe,  we  know,  that  to  make 
the  earth  fertile,  it  is  not  enough  to  compofe  good  books  of 
agriculture,  but  that  there  be  no  law  which  oppofes  cultiva- 
tion. Therefore,  the  taxes  in  China,  fays  M.  Poivre,  do  not 
amount,  on  indifferent  lands,  to  more  than  one  thirtieth  of 
the  produce.  The  Chinefe,  therefore,  enjoy  their  property 
almoft  entire.  Their  governnient,confequently,in  this  refpeft  is 
good.  But  is  it  fo  with  regard  to  the  property  of  their  per- 
ibns  ?  The  habitual  and  enormous  diHribution  they  make  of 
the  ftrokes  of  the  bamboo,  proves  the  contrary.  It  is  their  ar- 
bitrary punlfliments,  that  doubtlefs  debafes  their  fouls,  and 
makes,  of  almoft  all  the  Chinefe,  a  knavift  merchant,  a  cow- 
ardly foldier,  and  a  citizen  without  honour. 

15.  (p.  23.)  M.  Montefquicu  compares  the  defpotifm  of 
the  Eaft  to  a  tree  the  favage  cuts  down  that  he  may  oather 
its  fruit.  A  firaple  fadl  related  in  the  journal,  intitled'The 
Political  State  of  England,  will  give,  perhaps,  a  ftill  more  hor- 
rible idea  of  defpotifm. 

The  Englifh,  fays  the  journalifi:,  were  befieged  in  Fort 
William,  by  the  troops  of  the  Suba,  or  Vice-Roy  of  Beno-al, 
and  made  prifoners.  They  were  in  number  14C,  (hut  up  in  the 
black  dungeon  of  Calcutta, which  was  only  18  feet  fquare.  Thefe 
wretches, in  one  of  the  hotted  climates  of  the  world,  and  in  the 
hotteft  feafon  of  that  climate,  received  no  air  but  by  a  window 
that  was  partly  blocked  up  by  the  largenefs  of  the  bars.  They 
were  fcarce  entered,  when  they  were  bathed  in  fweat,  and  tor- 
tured by  thirft.  Panting  for  breath,  they  fent  forth  iamentable 
cries,  and  begged  to  be  put  in  a  larger  prifon,  but  in  vain. 
They  endeavoured  to  put  the  air  in  motion  by  their  hats,  but 
the  refource  was  inefFedtual.  Their  fcnfes  left  them,  the  great- 
eft  part  fell  to  the  earth,  and  died.  What  remained,  drank 
the  fweat  of  their  companions;  again  cried  for  air,  and  to 
be  put  into  two  dungeons.  For  this  purpofe  they  addrefled 
themfelves  to  a  jemmandaar,  one  of  the  guards  of  the  prifon  ; 
whofe  heart  was  open  to  compaffion  and  avarice.  He  con- 
fented  fur  a  large  fum  to  inform  the  Suba  of  their  fituation-. 
At  his  return,  thofe  who  were  yet  alive,  cried  out,  from  amidll 

the 
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the  dead  bodies,  for  frefli  air,  and  to  be  releafed  from  the  dun* 
geon.  *'  Wretches,  faid  the  guard,  you  mull  all  die,  for  the 
*'  Suba  fleeps,  and  what  Have  dare  wske  himf "  Such  is  def- 
potifin. 

1 6.  (p.  34.)  M.  R-oufleau  would  not  have  children  chaf- 
tifed.  But  he  owns,  that  to  make  them  attentive,  they  mufi: 
have  an  intereft  to  be  fo.  Now,  before  they  have  attained  the 
age  of  emulation,  there  are  but  two  methods  of  exciting  that 
intereft  in  them.  One  is  the  hope  of  obtaining  a  play-thing 
(amufement  and  gluttony  are  the  only  pafllons  of  infancy)  j 
the  other  is  the  fear  of  puniftiment.  When  the  firft  method  is 
found  fufficient,  it  deferves  the  preference.  When  it  is  not,  re- 
courfe  mull  be  had  to  chaftifement.  Fear  is  always  employed 
efficacioufly.  A  child  has  even  more  fear  of  pain,  than  he  has 
love  for  a  toy.  When  chaftifement  is  fevere  and  properly  in- 
fiifted,  there  is  feldom  occafion  for  its  being  repeated.  But  h 
is  clouding  the  dawn  of  life  with  images  of  trouble.  No  :  that 
trouble  is  fhort  as  the  punilhment.  The  moment  after,  the 
child  jumps  and  plays  with  his  companions,  and  if  he  remem- 
ber the  rod,  it  is  in  thofe  calm  moments  that  are  confecrated 
to  ftudy,  when  the  remembrance  firengthens  his  application. 

Let  the  methods  of  teaching,  moreover,  ftill  too  imper- 
fedl,  be  improved,  and  fimpiified;  learning  will  become  more 
eafy,  and  tne  pupil  lefs  expofed  to  chaftifement.  A  child 
would  learn  Italian,  or  German,  with  the  fame  facility  as  his 
native  tongue,  if  by  being  continually  furrounded  by  Italians  or 
Germans,  he  could  not  afe  for  what  he  would  have,  but  in  thofe 
languages. 

17.  (p.  36  )  With  age,  we  gain  khowlege  and  experi- 
ence, but  we  loofe  activity  and  firmnefs.  Now,  in  the  admini- 
llration  of  affairs,  civil  and  military,  which  of  thefe  qualities 
are  moft  necelTary  ?  The  latter.  Men  are  always  raifed  too 
late,  fays  Machiavel,  to  important  places.  Almoft  all  the  great 
aftions  of  the  prefent  and  pail  ages,  have  been  performed  be- 
fore the  age  of  30  years.  Of  which  Hannibal,  Alexander,  &c. 
arc  prQofs.  The  man  who  renders  himfelf  illuftrious,  fays 
Philip  de  Commines,  is  always  fo  early.  It  is  not  at  the  pe- 
riod, when  enfeebled  by  age,  infenfible  to  the  charms  of  praife, 
and  indifferent  to  confideration,  which  is  the  companion  of 
glory,  that  men  make  the  efforts  neceffary  to  attain  it. 

i8.(p.j7.J 
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18.  (p.  37.)  In  all  the  capital  romances,  it  is  conftanti/ 
before  their  marriage  that  the  heroes  combat  with  monlters, 
giants,  and  enchanters.  A  clear  and  fecret  fenfation  tells  the 
writer,  that  the  defire  of  his  hero  being  once  gratified,  he  has 
iio  longer  in  him  the  principle  of  aftion  :  and  in  confrquence 
thefe  authors  inform  us,  that  after  their  marriage,  the  prince 
and  princefs  lived  happy,  but  in  peace. 

I9.(p.40  )  Infiruclion,  always  ufeful, makes  us  what  we  are. 
Learned  writers  are  our  inftrudors ;  our  contempt  for  books 
is  not,  therefore,  fmcere.  Without  books  we  (hould  Hill  be 
what  the  fava^e  is. 

Why  have  not  the  women  of  the  feraglio  the  underftand- 
ing  of  the  v;omen  of  Paris  ?  Becaufe  it  is  with  ideas  as  with, 
languages.  We  fpeak  that  of  thofe  who  furround  us.  Aa 
Eaftern  flave  has  no  idea  of  the  boldnefs  of  the  ancient  Ro- 
mans. He  has  not  read  Livy  ;  has  no  conceptions  of  liberty, 
nor  of  a  republican  government.  All  in  us  is  education  and 
acquifitior. 

20.  (ibid.)  The  knowledge  and  millrufl:  of  mankind  are, 
they  fay,  infeparable.  Man  then  is  not  fo  good  as  Julia 
pretends. 

2i.(p.4i.)The  lefs  knowledge  we  have,  the  more  felf-inte- 
refted  we  become.  I  hear  a  petite  maitrefle  fend  forth  a  horrible 
cry:  what  is  the  matter  ?  Is  it  for  the  bad  choice  of  a  general, 
or  for  the  regiilering  an  edi£t  oppreflive  to  the  people?  no  : 
it  is  for  the  death  of  her  cat,  or  her  bird.  The  more  ignorant 
we  are,  the  lefs  we  perceive  the  relation  between  the  national 
intereft  and  our  own. 

22.  (ibid.)  Among  certain  favages  drunkennefs  attrafls 
refpeft.  Whoever  fays  he  is  drunk,  is  declared  a  prophet,' 
and,  like  thofe  of  the  Jews,  may  commit  murder  with  impu- 
nity. 

23.  (p.  43.)  When  a  people  are  happy,  what  mull  they  do 
to  continue  fo  ?  Take  care  ihe  neighbouring  nations  do  not 
bring  them  into  fubjeftion.  For  which  purpofe  they  fhoiild 
exercife  themfelves  in  arms,  be  well  governed,  have  able 
generals,  and  admirals ;  wife  adminidrators  of  the  finan- 
ces: in  a  word,  an  excellent  legiflation.  It  is  not  therefore 
always  with  fmcerity,  that  men  become  the  apologifts  of  igno- 
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ranee.  M.  Roufleau  well  knows,  that  it  is  to  the  imbecil'it/ 
of  the  Sultans,  almoll  all  rfie  evils  of  defpotifm  are  to  be 
referred. 

24.  (p.  43.)  Some  officers  in  France  adopt  the  opinion  of 
M.  Roufleau ;  they  would  have  the  foldiers  automata.  Tu- 
renne  and  Conde,  however,  never  complained  that  theirs  had 
too  much  underflanding.  The  Greek  and  Roman  foldiers, 
who  on  their  return  from  the  campaign,  became  citizens,  were 
neceflarily  better  inftrufted,  more  intelligent,  than  the  foldiers 
cfcur  days,  and  yet  the  Greek  and  Roman  armies  were  at 
leaft  as  good  as  our's.  Does  not  the  pains  of  the  prefent  ge- 
nerals to  ftifle  all  knowledge  in  the  fubalterns,  declare  a  fear 
of  the  too  difcerning  cenfures  of  their  operations  ?  Scipio  and 
Csefar  had  lefs  diffidence. 

25.  (ibid.)  Of  all  parts  of  ACa,  China  is  the  moft  learn- 
ed, as  well  as  the  beft  cultivated,  and  moft  populous.  Some 
men  of  letters  contend  tJiat  Europe,  when  ignorant  and  bar- 
barous, was  moie  populous  than  at  prefent.  My  anfwer  t9 
their  numerous  citations, is,  that  ten  acres  of  wheat  will  nourifh 
more  men  than  a  hundred  acres  of  heath,  pafturage,  Sec, 
that  Europe  was  formerly  covered  with  vaft  forefts,  and  that 
the  Germans  lived  on  the  produce  of  their  cattle.  This 
Csefar  and  Tacitus  affirm,  and  their  teftimony  decides  the  quef- 
tion.  A  nation  of  pallors  cannot  be  numerous.  Civilized 
Europe  is,  therefore,  necefTarily  more  populous,  than  it  was 
when  barbarous  and  favage.  It  is  a  folly  to  have  recourfe 
to  hiftorians  concerning  this  matter,  who  are  often  un- 
true or  ill-informed,  when  we  have  before  us  evident 
proofs  of  their  falfl.ood.  A  country  cannot  fupport  a 
great  num.ber  of  people  without  agriculture,  unlefs  it  be 
by  a  miracle ;  and  miracles  are  much  more  rare  than  falf- 
hoods. 

26.  (p.  44.)  The  Indians  have  no  flrength  of  charadlcr. 
They  have  no  fpirit,  but  that  of  commerce.  It  is  true,  that  ia 
this  refpeft  nature  has  done  all  for  them  ;  has  enriched 
their  foil  with  thofe  precious  commodities  that  Europe  feeks 
to  purchafe.  The  Indians  are  confequently  rich  and  idle. 
They  love  money,  but  have  not  the  cournffe  to  defend  it. 
Their  ignorance  of   the   military   art,    and   of  the  fcience 
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of  government,  will  keep  them  a  long  time  mean  and  defpi- 
cable. 

27.  (p-  45.)  There  is  no  propofition,  moral  or  political, 
that  M.  RoufTeau  does  not  adopt  and  rejeft  by  turns.  So 
many  contradiclions  have  made  his  fincerity  fometimes  fufpecl- 
ed.  He  aflures  us,  for  example,  vol.  iii.  p.  132  of  Emilics, 
*'  that  it  is  to  Chriflianity,  modern  governments  owe  their 
*'  folid  authority,  and  their  lefs  frequent  revolutions;  and  that 
"  Chriflianity  has  rendered  princes  lefs  fanguinary,  he  fays  is 
*'  a  truth,  proved  by  fafts."  In  his  Social  Contraft,  chap.  viii. 
he  fays,  "  that  at  leaft  Paganifm  did  not  light  up  religious 
•'  wars.  That  Jefus,  by  eftablifhing  a  fpiritual  kingdom  on 
"  earth,  has  feparated  the  theological  fyftem  from  the  political  ; 
"  that  fuch  divifions  have  arofe  from  thence,  as  have  never 
*'  ceafed  to  agitate  the  Chrillian  people  ;  that  the  pretended 
"kingdom  of  the  other  world  has  become,  under  a  vifible 
"  chief,  the  moil  violent  dcfpotifm  on  this  ;  that  from  the 
"  double  power  of  fpiritual  and  temporal,  has  arofe  a  conflict 
"  of  jurifdidiion,  that  renders  all  good  policy  impoffblein 
*'  papiltical  ftatesj  that  we  can  never  know  whether  we  fhould 
"  obey  the  prieft  or  the  magillrate  :  that  the  Chrillisn  law  is 
"  detrimental  to  the  flrong  conftitution  of  the  Hate  :  that 
*'  Chriftianity  is  fo  evidently  bad,  that  it  is  lofingtim.s  to  amufe 
*'  ourfelves  with  proving  it  to  be  fo." 

Now,  in  two  works  given  to  the  public  almofl  at  the  fame 
time,  how  can  we  imagine  that  the  fame  man  could  be  fo  con- 
trary to  himfelf,  and  that  he  could  ferioully  maintain  two  fuch 
contrary  propofitions  ? 

28.  (p.  46.)  In  cunfequence  of  M.  RoufTeau's  hatred  for 
the  fciences,  1  have  feen  the  priefts  flatter  therofelves  with  his 
approaching  converfion.  Why,  fay  they,  fhould  we  defpair 
of  him  ?  He  protefts  ignorance  and  hates  philofophers :  he 
cannot  fuffer  a  found  reafoner.  If  John  James  ivas  ajaintt  if^kaf 
could  he  do  more  ? 

29.  (p.  47.)  All  bigots  are  enemies  to  fcience.  Under  Lewis 
XIV.  they  gave  the  name  of  Jan-^enids  to  thofe  learned  men 
they  would  damn.  They  faavefince  fubftituted  the  nameofEncy- 
clopedifts.  That  name,  however,  has  not  now  in  France  any 
determinate  meaning.     It  is  an  appellation  that  isprefumed 
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to  be  injurious,  and  which  dunces  make  ufe  of  to  defame  an/ 
one,  that  has  morefenfe  than  themfelves. 

30.  (p.  47.)  Defpotifm,  that  cruel  fcourge  of  humanity, 
is  moft  commonly  the  produdlion  of  national  ftupidity.  Every 
people  are  free  at  firft.  To  what  caufe  attribute  the  lofs  of 
liberty  ?  To  their  ignorance  and  foolifli  confidence  in  ambi- 
tious men*  Ambition  and  the  people,  are  the  girl  and  the  lion 
in  the  fable ;  when  (he  had  perfuaded  the  animal  to  let  her  cut 
his  claws,  and  file  his  teeth,  fkc  deliverd  him  up  to  the 
mafiiffs. 

31.  (p.  51.)  The  litterati,  as  well  as  the  courtiers,  are 
men  ;  and  have,  therefore,  often  flattered  theinjuftice  of  power  : 
there  if,  however,  one  remarkable  difference  between  them  ; 
men  of  letters  have  been  always  protefted  by  princes  of  merit, 
they  have  only  exaggerated  their  patrons  virtues.  Theypraifed 
Auguflus  too  much.  But  the  courtiers  praifed  both  Nero  and 
Caracalla. 

32.  (ibid.)  When  merit  no  longer  leads  to  honours,  it  is 
defpifed  ;  and,  to  compare  fmall  things  with  great, it  is  with  an 
empire,  as  with  a  college.  When  the  prizes  and  principal 
places  are  for  favourites,  there  is  no  longer  any  emulation 
among  the  pupils.  All  ftudy  is  neglefted.  In  like  manner, 
when  favour  alone  difpofes  of  the  preferments  in  an  em- 
pire, it  becomes  dellitute  of  energy :  great  men  are  no  lon- 
ger feen,  z 

33.  (p.  52.)  In  the  Ead:,  the  bell  titles  to  a  great  fortune,, 
are  bafenefs  and  ignorance.  When  an  important  place  be- 
comes vacant,  the  tyrant  enters  his  anti-chamber  ;  fiave  not  I 
here,  he  fays,  fome  valet,  of  whom  I  can  make  a  vizir  ?  AH 
the  (laves  prollrate  themfelves  before  him  ;  the  mofl  defpicable 
obtains  the  place.  Can  it  then  be  wondered  at,  that  the  con- 
duft  of  the  vizir  correfponds  to  the  manner  in  which  be  is 
chofen  ? 

34.  (p.  5^.)  Neither  the  Romans,  nor  the  French,  had 
yet  loft  their  courage  in  the  days  of  Auguftus,  and 
Lewis  XIV. 

35.  (ibid.)  M.  RoulTeau,  the  too  frequent  panegyrift  of 
ignorance,  fays,  in  fome  part  of  his  works,  *'  It  is  not  theleaft 
•*  of  the  benefaflions  of  nature,  that  of  preferving  men  from 
•*  fcience,  and  fiom  the  labour  cfinitruding  themfelves."  But 
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replies  to  him,  a  M.  GautiCr,  might  we  not  fay,  with  equal 
propriety,  "  Nations,  know  that  nature  would  not  have  you 
*'  nourifh  yourfelves  with  corn.  The  pain  requiiite  to  till  the 
*'  earth,  declares  that  you  ought  to  leave  it  uncultivated."  This 
•reply  was  not  to  the  tafte  of  M.  RoufTeau,  and  in  a  letter  wrote 
to  M.  Griram,  he  fays,  '•  This  M.  Gautier  did  not  refleil, 
"  that  with  a  little  labour  we  are  fure  to  make  bread  ?  But 
*'  after  a  great  deal  of  ftudy,  it  is  doubtful,  whether  we  can 
"  make  a  reafonable  man."  I  am  not,  in  my  turn,  fully  fa- 
tisfied  with  this  anfvver  of  M.  RoufTeau's.  Is  ic  certain,  in  the 
firft  place,  that,  in  an  unknown  ifland,  we  can  fo  eafily 
make  bread  ?  Before  we  reap  the  corn,  we  mufl:  fow  it,  and 
before  fovving  the  feed,  we  mutt  drain  the  ground,  cut  down 
the  trees,  and  cultivate  the  earth  j  and  this  cultivation  is  not 
to  be  performed  without  labour. 

Even  in  thofe  countries  where  the  land  is  beft. cultivated, 
how  much  of  the  hufbandman's  care  is  requifite?  It  is  the  la- 
bourofa  whole  year.  But,  fuppofe  it  were  only  necefTary  to  turn 
up  the  earth,  that  fuppofes  the  invention  of  the  implements  of 
hu(bandry;  and  the  invention  of  thefe,  fuppofes  that  of  the 
forge,  and  the  knowledge  of  mines,  of  the  art  of  conftruft- 
ing  furnaces,  of  mechanics,  and  hydraulics,  in  (hort,  ofalmoft 
:ali  the  fciences,  from  which  M.  Roufleau  would  pre/er've 
men.  We,  therefore,  cannot  make  bread  Vv-ithout  fome  care 
and  induftry. 

"  A  reafonable  man,  fays  M.  RoufTeau,  is  ftill  more  diffi- 
*<  cult  to  make  :  we  are  not  fure  to  fucceed  after  a  great  deal 
*•  of  iludy."  But,  are  we  always  fure  of  a  good  harvett.  Does 
the  painful  labour  of  autumn  fecure  an  abundant  harveft  for 
fummer?  Be  it,  however,  difficult  or  not,  to  form  a  reafonable 
man,  the  faft  is,  that  he  cannot  be  made  fo  without  inftrudion. 
What  is  a  reafonable  man  ?  One  whofe judgments  are  generally 
juft.  Now,  to  judge  of  the  progrefs  of  a  difeafe :  of  the  excel- 
lence of  a  drama,  or  the  beauty  of  a  ftatue,  whar  preliminary 
knowledge  is  neceffary  ?  The  fciences,  and  the  arts  of  medi- 
cine,  poetry,  and  fculpture.  Does  M.  Rouffeau  mean  by  the 
word  reafonable,  that  the  man  fhould  cbferve  a  fagacious  con- 
du£l  ?  But  fuch  a  conduft  fometimes  fuppores  a  profound 
knowledge  of  the  human  heart,  and  that  knowledge  is  full  as- 
difficult  as  another.  When  the  auihor  of  Emilius  decrys  in- 
F  3  flru(flion^ 
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ftruftion,  it  Is,  he  will  fay,  becaufe  he  has  fometimes  feen  an 
intelligent  man  behave  ill.  That  may  be.  The  defires  of 
fuch  a  man  are  often  contrary  to  his  knowledge.  He  may 
aft  ill  and  fee  well.  This  man,  however,  (M.  RoufFeau 
cannot  deny)  has  but  one  caufe  of  bad  conduft  in  him, 
which  is  his  criminal  paflions.  Ignorance,  on  the  contrary, 
has  two  :  one  is,  the  fame  pafTions,  and  the  other,  the  igno- 
rance of  what  man  owes  to  man,  that  is  to  fay,  of  his 
duty  toward  fociety  ;  and  thefe  duties  arc  more  exienfive 
than  is  commonly  imagined,  Inftrudlion,  therefore,  is  al- 
ways ufeful. 
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SECTION      VI. 

Of  the  evils  produced  by  ignorance ;  that  ig- 
norance is  not  deftrudive  of  effeminacy  : 
that  it  does  not  fecure  the  fidelity  of  fub- 
jecfts  ;  and  that  it  determines  the  moft  im- 
portant queftions  without  examination. 
That  of  luxury  cited  as  an  example.  The 
misfortunes  into  which  fuch  judgments 
may  fometimes  precipitate  a  nation.  Of 
the  contempt  and  hatred  due  to  the  pro- 
tedors  of  ignorance. 


CHAP.       I. 

Of  the  ignorance  and  effeminacy  of  nations. 

IGNORANCE  does  not  preferve  a  people 
from  effeminacy.  It  plunges  them  into  it : 
degrades  and  corrupts  them.  The  moft  ft-jpid 
nations  are  not  the  moft  eftimable  for  their  mag- 
nanimity, their  courage,  and  the  fevericy  of  iheir 
manners.  The  Portuguefe  and  modern  Romans 
are  ignorant ;  and  they  are  not  the  lefs  pufillani- 
mous,  voluptuous,  and  effeminate.  It  is  the  fame 
with  the  greateft  part  of  the  Oriental  nations.  In 
general^  in  every  country  where  defpotifm  and  fu- 
F  4  perftitioa 
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peraition  engender  ignorance,  that  in  its  turn  en- 
genders debility  and  floth. 

Does  government  forbid  me  tp  think  ?  I  give 
myfelf  up  to  idJenefs.  An  inhabitude  to  reflec- 
tion renders  application  painful,  and  attention  fa- 
tiguing (i).  Where  are  then  the  charms  of  (ludy  ? 
Indifferent  to  ev^ry  fort  of  knowledge  no  one  has 
fufficient  intereft  with  me  to  engage  my  attention, 
and  it  is  only  in  agreeable  fenfations  I  can  then 
feek  my  happinefs. 

^  Be  that  does  not  think  would  feel,  and  feel  de- 
liciouHy.  Men  would  ever  grow  in  fenfations,  if 
I  may  ufe  the  expreffion,  in  proportion  as  they 
diminifli  in  thoughts.  But  can  we  be  conftantly 
affeded  by  voluptuous  fenfations  ?  No  :  it  is  at  in- 
tervals only  we  can  enjoy  them. 

The  interval  that  feparates  men  from  thefe  fen- 
fations is,  among  the  ignorant  and  idle,  filled  up 
by  difguft.  To  abridge  its  duration,  he  provokes 
himfelf  to  pleafure,  exhaulls  his  ftrength  and  ex- 
tinguifhes  defire.  Among  all  nations,  who  are  the 
moft  generally  given  up  to  debauchery  ?  Slaves 
and  bigots. 

There  is  no  nation  more  corrupt  than  the  Ve- 
netians ^,  and  their  corruptions,   fays  M.  Burke, 

•  See  the  Treatife  of  M.  Burke  on  the  Sublime.  I  herc! 
trannate  him  but  do  not  pretend  to  judge  cfa  people  I  know 
only  by  the  relations  of  others. 
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h  the  effeft  of  the  ignorance  in  which  a  defpo- 
tic  ariftocracy  holds  the  people.  "  No  citizen  dare 
^'  there  think  :  to  make  ufe  of  hisreafon  is  a  crime 
**  that  is  the  mod  punilhed.  Now  he  who  dare 
•**  not  think  would  at  leaft  feel-,  and  muft  from  dif- 
**  guft  deliver  himfelf  up  to  effeminacy.  Who  but 
"  anignorant  and  voluptuous  people  could  fupporc 
*'*'  the  yoke  of  an  ariftocratic  defpotifm  ? 

"  This  the  government  knows,  and  encourages 
"  its  fubjefts  to  debauchery:  it  offers  them  at  once 
*'  fetters  and  pleafures  :  they  accept  the  one  for  the 
^'  other;  and,  in  their  bale  fouls,  the  love  of  luxury 
"  always  outweighs  that  of  liberty.  The  Venetian 
*'  is  nothing  better  than  a  fwine,  that  is  nourifhed 
**  by  its  mafter,  for  his  ufe,  and  is  kept  in  a  flable, 
"  where  he  is  uiifered  to  wallow  in  the  mire. 

"  At  Venice,  great  and  little,  man  and  woman, 
^'  clergy  and  laity,  all  are  equally  plunged  in  effe- 
"  minacy.  The  nobles,  always  in  dread  of  the 
''  people,  and  of  each  other,  become  enervate  and 
?'  degraded  from  policy,  and  corrupt  themfelves  by 
''  the  fame  means  they  corrupt  their  fubjedls.  They 
"  feek  to  drown  in  luxury  and  debauchery,  that 
*'  fenfation  of  horror,  which  a  ftate  inquifition  mufE 
^'  excite  in  a  bold  and  elevated  mind." 

What  M.  Burke  here  fays  of  the  Venetians  is 
equally  applicable  to  the  modern  Romans,  and  in 
general  to  all  ignorant  and  civilized  nations.     If 
thp  patholic   religion,  fay  the  proteftants,  ener- 
vates 
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vates  the  foul,  and  at  length  ruins  the  empire 
where  it  is  eftabliflaed,  it  is  by  propagating  igno- 
rance and  idlenefs,  for  idlenefs  is  the  mother  of 
all  vices,  moral  and  political. 

Can  the  love  of  pleafure  then  be  a  vice  ?  No  : 
nature  leads  men  to  the  fearch  of  it,  and  all  men 
obey  this  impulfe  of  nature.  But  pleafure,  that  is 
the  relaxation  of  the  intelligent,  aftive,  and  in- 
duftrious  citizen,  is  the  fole  occupation  of  the 
i-dle  and  flupid.  The  Spartans,  as  well  as  the  Per- 
fians,  were  fenfible  to  love  :  but  their  love  being 
different,  made  one  of  them  a  virtuous,  and  the 
other  an  effeminate  people.  Heaven  has  made 
v/omen  the  difpenfers  of  our  moft  lively  pleafures. 
But  couU  heaven  intend,  that,  folely  occupied  with 
them,  men  fliould,  like  the  filly  fhepherds  of  Af- 
trea,  have  no  other  employment  than  that  of  lovers  ? 
It  is  not  in  the  trifling  cares  of  a  languifhing  paf- 
fioh,  but  in  the  aflivityof  his  mind,  and  the  ac- 
quifition  of  knowledge,  in  his  labours  and  applica- 
tion, that  man  can  find  a  remedy  againft  difqui- 
etude.  Love  is  always  a  theological  fin,  and  be- 
comes a  moral  fm,  when  we  make  it  a  principal 
occupation  :  it  then  enervates  the  mind,  and  de- 
grades the  foul. 

Nations  may,  after  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
make  love  a  divinity  *,  but  not  make  themfelves 

•  Love  is  a  powerful  principle  of  aftivity  in  man.  It  ha? 
often  changeJ  the  face  of  empires.  Love  and  jealoufy  opened 
the  ports  of  Spain  to  the  Moors,  and  deltroyed  the  dynafty 

of 
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its  flaves.  Hercules,  who  fought  with  Achelous 
arid  deprived  him  of  Dejanira,  was  the  fon  of  Ju- 
piter; but  the  Hercules  who  fpun  at  the  feet  of 
Omphaie  was  but  a  Sybarite.  Every  adive  and 
intelligent  people  refemble  the  firft  of  thefe  •,  they 
love  pleafure,  they  conquer,  but  act  with  mode- 
ration; they  think  often,  and  fometimes  divert 
themfelves. 

With  regard  to  a  (lavifh  and  fuperftitious  peo- 
ple, they  think feldom,  are  often  difquieted,  would 
always  divert  themfelves ;  they  provoke  their  ap- 
petites and  become  enervate.  The  fole  antidote 
to  their  difquietude  would  be  labour,  application, 
and  learning.  But,  as  Sydney  fays  on  this  fubjeft, 
the  knowledge  of  a  people  is  always  in  proportion 
to  their  liberty,  as  their  happinefs  and  power  is  al- 
ways in  proportion  to  their  knowledge.  Thus  the 
Engliih  being  more  free,  are  commonly  more 
learned  than  the  French  *,  the  French  than  the 
Spaniard,  the  Spaniard  than  the  Portuguefe,  and 

of  the  Ommiades.  Its  influence  on  the  moral  world  doubtlefs 
emboldened  the  poets  to  give  it  a  power  over  the  material 
world  that  it  has  not.  Hefiod  makes  it  the  architedl  of  the 
qniverfe. 

*  France,  they  fay,  has  in  thefe  later  times  produced  more 
illuftrious  men  than  England.  Be  it  fo.  It  is  not  the  lefs  true, 
that  the  body  of  the  French  nation  degenerates  daily.  France 
has  neither  the  fame  intereft,  nor  the  fame  means  of  acquiring 
knowledge  as  England.  France  is  now  but  little  refpeftable. 
The  citizen  there  without  emulation  finks  into  idlenefs.  Merit 
without  confideration  is  defpifed  by  the  great ;  and  celebrated 
fnen  now  die  without  fucceflbrs. 

the 
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the  Portuguefe  than  the  Moor.  England  is  con- 
fcquently,  in  proportion  to  its  extent,  more  pov;- 
erful  than  France  'fy  France  than  Spain,  Spain 
than  Portugal,  and  Portugal  than  Morocco.  The 
more  learning  a  people  have,  the  more  virtuous, 
powerful,  and  happy  they  are.  It  is  to  ignorance 
alone  that  the  contrary  effecfls  are  to  be  imputed. 
There  is  but  one  cafe  where  ignorance  can  be  de- 
firable  :  and  that  is  when  all  is  defperate  in  a  ftate, 
and  when  through  the  prefent  evils  others  ftill 
greater  appear  behind.  Then  ftupidity  is  a  blefP- 
ing  *  :  knowledge  and  forefight  are  evils.  It  is 
then  that  fnutting  our  eyes  againft  the  light,  we 
would  hide  from  ourfelves  the  calamities  we  can-" 
not  prevent.  The  fituation  of  the  inhabitant  re- 
fembles  that  of  the  mariner  ;  the  molt  diflrefsful 
inftant  for  him  is  not  that  when  borne  on  the 
wreck  of  his  vefTel  in  the  midft  of  the  fea,  the 
love  of  life  and  hope  make  him  think  he  fees 
through  the  obfcurity  of  the  night  a  neighbour- 

f  To  prove  the  advantage  of  morality  over  materiality,  hea- 
ven, fay  the  Englilh,  has  decreed,  that  Great  Britain,  pro- 
perly fpeaking,  but  a  fourth  part  as  large  as  Spain,  and  but 
one  third  of  France,  and  lefs  populous  perhaps  than  the  lat- 
ter kingdom,  (hould  command  it  by  the  fuperiority  of  its 
government. 

*  In  the  empires  of  the  Eaft,  the  mod  pernicious  and  dan- 
gerous gift  of  heaven,  fays  a  celebrated  traveller,  would  be  a 
noble,  elevated  mind.  Virtuous  and  rational  fouls  bear  impa- 
tiently the  yoke  of  defpotifm.  Now  this  impatience  is  a  crime 
for  which  they  would  be  punifhed  by  the  fultan.  Few  Orien- 
tals expofe  themfelves  to  this  danger. 

ing 
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ing  fhore  ;  but  when  the  rifing  morn,  drawing  back 
the  curtains  of  the  night,  drives  away  the  imagi- 
nary land  from  his  fight,  and  fhows  him  at  once 
the  immenfity  of  the  fea  and  of  his  mifery-,  then 
hope,  that  was  borne  with  him  on  the  wreck,  for- 
fakes  him,  and  gives  place  to  defpair. 

But  is  there  any  kingdom  in  Europe  where  the 
misfortunes  of  the  inhabitants  are  without  remedy  ? 
Deftroy  ignorance  and  you  will  deftroy  all  the 
feeds  of  moral  evil. 

Ignorance  not  only  plunges  the  people  into  ef- 
feminacy, but  even  extinguifiies  in  them  the  fenti- 
ment  of  humanity.  The  moft  ignorant  are  the 
mo  ft  barbarous.  V/hat  people  (howed  themfelves 
in  the  laft  war  the  moft  inhuman  ?  The  ignoranc 
Portuguefe.  They  cut  oif  the  nofes  and  ears  of 
the  Spanifh  prifoners.  Why  do  the  Englilh  and 
French  (how  themfelves  the  moft  generous  ?  Be- 
caufe  they  are  leaft  ftupid. 

There  is  no  inhabitant  of  Great  Britain  that  has 
not  more  or  lefs  learning  (2).  Every  Englifhman 
is  obliged  toftudy  by  the  form  of  his  government 
(g).  There  is  no  minifter  who  ought  to  be,  and 
is,  in  fome  refpefls,  more  fagacious.  No  one 
whom  the  national  cry  more  immediately  informs^ 
of  his  faults.  Now  if  in  the  fcience  of  govern- 
ment, as  in  every  other  fcience,  it  is  from  the 
clafhing  of  contrary  opinions  that  lights  are  pro- 
duced, there  is  no  country  where  adminiftration 

can 
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can  be  better  informed,  becaufe  there  is  none  where 
the  prefs  is  more  free. 

It  is  not  fo  at  Lifbon.  How  can  the  citizen 
there  ftudy  the  fcience  of  government  ?  Is  it  in 
books?  Superfticion  will  fcarce  fuffer  the  people  to 
read  the  Bible.  Is  it  in  converfation  ?  It  is  dan- 
gerous there  to  talk  of  public  affairs,  and  confe- 
quently  no  one  there  concerns  himfelf  about  them* 
Is  ir,  laftly,  at  the  period  a  great  man  affumes  an 
office  ?  But  then,  as  I  have  already  faid,  the  time 
for  forming  principles  is  paft  ;  it  is  then  the  time 
to  apply  them  :  to  execute  and  not  to  meditate. 
From  whence  then  can  fuch  a  nation  drav^  its  ge- 
nerals and  its  minifters  ?  From  among  foreigners. 
Such  is  the  debafement  to  which  ignorance  reduces 
a  nation. 
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Ignorance  does  not  fecure  the  fidelity  of  thefubje^. 


s 


O  M  E  politicians  have  regarded  ignorance  as 
favourable  to  the  maintenance  of  a  prince's 
authority,  as  the  fupport  of  his  crown  and  the 
fafeguard  of  his  perfon.  Nothing  is  lefs  proved 
by  hiftory.  The  ignorance  of  the  people  is  in- 
deed favourable  to  the  priefthood.  It  is  not  in 
Pruffia,  or  England,  where  they  can  fay  all  and 
write  all,   that  attempts  are   made  on  the  life  of 

the 
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the  monarch.  But  in  Portugal,  Turkey,  Indof- 
tan,  &c.  In  what  age  did  they  ere6l  the  fcafiold 
for  Charles  I.  ?  In  that,  when  fuperftition  com- 
manded in  England  *,  when  the  people,  groaning 
under  the  yoke  of  ignorance,  were  ftill  without 
art  or  induftry. 

The  life  of  George  III.  is  well  fecured,  and  it 
is  not  to  flavery  and  ignorance,  but  to  learning 
and  liberty,  he  owes  his  fecurity.  Is  it  fo  in 
Afia  ?  Do  we  there  fee  any  throne  fecure  from 
the  attempt  of  a  murderer  ?  Every  power,  with- 
out limits,  is  an  uncertain  power  (4).  The  acres 
in  which  princes  are  molt  expofed  to  the  ftrokes 
of  fanatifm  and  ambition,  are  thofc  of  ignorance 
and  defpotifm.  Ignorance  and  flavery  deftroy 
empires,  and  every  monarch  by  whom  they  are 
propagated,  digs  the  pit  by  which  at  leaft  his 
poftericy  will  be   fwallowed  up. 

If  a  prince  fo  far  debafes  mankind,  as  to  (hut  their 
mouths  againft  oppreffion,  he  confpires  againft  him- 
Mf,  If  a  prieft  then,  armed  with  the  poignard  of  re- 
ligion, or  an  ufurper  at  the  head  of  a  troop  of  urn- 
ditti,  m  ,rch  into  the  public  place,  he  will  be  join- 
ed by  thofe  very  people,  who  if  they  had  clear 
ideas  of  juftice  would,  under  the  flandard  of  the 
lawful  prince,   have    oppofed  and  punilhed    the 

*  ^/  ths  time  of  the  decapitation  of  Charles  L  it  c,vas  «a  futer 
jilt  ion,  butfanatijnty  that  commanded  in  England.     Perhaps    cu 
au-hcrrnight  reply,  that  thfe  bei>,g  t^^o  e,tremrs,  their  cd^s  a'ri 
tiaiurulljijimilar, 

priefs 
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prieft  or  ufurper.  All  the  Eaft  is  a  vvitnefs  of 
the  truth  of  what  I  advance.  Every  throne  has 
been  there  dyed  with  the  blood  of  its  fovereign. 
Ignorance,  therefore,  does  not  fecure  the  fidelity 
of  the  fubjefl. 

Its  principal  effefls  are  to  expofe  an  empire  ta 
all  the  evils  of  a  bad  adminifirationj  to  diffufe  over 
all  minds  a  darknefs,  that  foon  pafiing  from  the 
governed  to  the  governors,  brings  dovyn  tempefts 
on  the  head  of  the  monarch. 

Inpolifhed  countries,  if  ignorance,  the  too  fre- 
quent companion  of  defpotifm,  expofes  the  life  of 
kings,  occafions  diforder  in  the  finances,  and  in- 
juftice  in  the  difliribution  of  taxes  •,  what  man  will 
dare  to  avow  himfelf  an  enemy  to  fcience,  and 
a  protedlor  of  ignorance  ?  that,  oppofing  all  ufe- 
ful  reformation,  not  only  prolongs  the  duration 
of  public  calamities,  but  renders  men  alfo  inca- 
pable of  the  determined  attention,  which  the  dif- 
cuflion  of  moft  political  queftions  requires. 

I  fhall  take  that  of  luxury,  for  an  example. 
In  how  many  lights  may  it  be  confidered  !  How 
many  contradidlions  do  we  find  in  the  decifions  of 
moralifts  on  this  fubje6l !  How  much  difcern- 
rnent  and  attention  are  neceffary  to  refolve  this 
political  problem  ?  How  prejudicial  are  errors  on 
fimilar  queftions,  fometimes  to  empires ;  and, 
confequently,  how  detrimental  is  ignorance  to 
mankind  ? 

CHAP. 
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CHAP.     III. 

Of  (be  quefiion  concerning  luxury. 

WHAT  is  luxury  ?  It  is  in  vain  to  at- 
tempt a  precife  definition  of  it.  The 
word  Luxury,  like  that  of  Greatnefs,  is  one  of  thofe 
comparative  expreluons,  that  do  not  offer  to  the 
mind  any  determinate  idea :  that  only  exprefs 
the  relation  two  or  more  objeds  have  to  each 
other.  It  has  no  fixed  fenfe  till  the  nsoment  it 
is  put,  if  I  may  ufe  the  expreffion,  into  an  equa- 
tion, and  we  compare  the  luxury  of  one  nation, 
clafs  of  men,  or  private  perfon,  with  that  of  others 
of  the  fame  rank. 

The  Englifli  peafant,  v/ell  cloathed  and  fed, 
is  in  a  flate  of  luxury,  compared  with  a  French, 
peafant.  The  man  dreiled  in  a  coarfe  cloth,  is 
in  a  ftate  of  luxury,  compared  to  a  favage  cover- 
ed with  a  bear's  fkin.  All  things,  even  to  the 
feathers  that  adorn  the  cap  of  a  wild  Indian, 
may  be  regarded  as  luxury. 
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CHAP.        IV. 

]J  luxury   be  v.Jeful  and  necejfcry, 

T  is  the  intereft  of  every  nation  to  form  great 
men  in  ihe  arts,  the  fciences  of  war,  admini- 
ftration,  &c.  Now,  great  talents  are  conftantly 
the  fruit  of  (ludy  and  application.  Man,  floth- 
ful  by  nature,  cannot  be  drawn  from  his  repofe 
but  by  a  powerful  motive.  What  can  that  mo- 
tive be  ?  Large  rewards.  But  of  what  nature 
ihould  be  the  rewards  decreed  by  a  nation  ?  Are 
we  to  underftand  by  the  word  Reward,  the  gift  of 
what  is  merely  neceflary  ?  No,  certainly.  The 
word  conftantly  implies  the  gift  of  fome  fuper- 
fiuity(5),  either  of  the  pleafures,  or  the  con- 
veniencies  of  life.  Now,  every  one  to  whom 
thefe  fuperfluities  are  granted,  is  in  a  (late 
of  luxury,  compared  with  the  majority  of  the 

people; 

It  is  evident  therefore,  that  as  the  minds  of 
men  cannot  be  drawn  from  a  flagnation  that  is 
detrimental  to  fociety,  but  by  the  hope  of  re- 
wards, that  is,  of  fuperfluities,  the  necelTity  of 
luxury  is  apparent,  and  that  in  this  fenfe  it 
is  ufeful. 

But,  they  will  fay,  it  is  not  againft  this  fort  of 
luxury  or  fuperfluity,  the  reward  of  great  talents, 
that  the  morali/^'^  ront^-^d ;   but  againft  that  de 

ftriM^ 
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frruclive  luxury  which  produces  intemperance, 
and  above  ail,  that  avidity  of  wealth,  the  cor- 
rupter of  the  manners  of  a  nation,  and  forerunner 
of  its  ruin. 

I  have  often  attended  to  the  difcourfes  of  mo- 
ralifts,  and  frequently  recolledl  their  vague  pane- 
gyrics on  temperance,  and  their  dill  more  vague 
declamations  againfl:  riches  j  and  to  the  prefent 
hour,  I  have  not  found  one  among  them  who  has 
fully  examined  the  accufations  brought  againft 
luxury,  and  the  calamities  that  are  imputed  to  it; 
or  that  has,  in  my  opinion,  reduced  the  queftion 
to  that  degree  of  fimplicity  which  is  requifite  to 
its  folution. 

If  the  moralifts  will  take  the  luxury  of  France 
for  an  example,  I  agree  with  them  to  examine  its 
advantages  and  difadvantages.  But  before  we 
go  further,  is  it  certain,  as  they  incelTantly  repeat, 

1.  That  luxury  produces  national  intemperance  ? 

2.  That  this   intemperance  produces  all  the  evils 
attributed  to  it  ? 
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Of  luxury  and  temperance. 

TR^  R  E  are  two  forts  of  luxury  :  the 
firft  is,  a  national  luxury,  founded  on  a 
certain  equality  in  the  diftribution  of  the  public 
wealth.  It  makes  no  great  appearance  (6), 
yet  extends  to  almoft  all  the  inhabitants  of  a 
country.  This  diftribution  does  not  permit 
the  citizens  to  live  in  the  pomp  and  intempe- 
rance of  a  nabob,  but  in  a  certain  ftate  of  eafe 
and  luxury,  when  compared  with  the  citizens  of 
another  country.  Such  is  the  fituation  of  an 
Englilh  peafant  ■^,  compared  with  a  French  pea- 
fant.  Now,  the  firft  of  thefe  is  not  always  the 
moft  temperate. 

The  fecond  fort  of  luxury  lefs  general  (7), 
more  apparent,  and  confined  to  a  clafs  of  citizens 
more  or  lefs  numerous,  is  the  efFeft  of  a  very  un- 
equal diftribution  of  the  riches  of  a  nation.  This 
luxury  is  that  of  defpotic  governments,  where  the 
purfes  of  the   little  are    inceffantly  emptyed  to 

•  The  Spartans  were  flrong  and  robuft  ;  they  were  there- 
fore fufficiently  well  fed.  The  peafants,  in  certain  countries, 
are  meagre  and  weak  ;  they  have  not  therefore  fufficien: 
nourifhrnent.  From  whence  we  conclude,  that  the  Spartans 
lived  in  a  rtate  of  luxury,  compared  with  the  inhabitants  of 
feme  other  countries. 

fill 
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fill  thofe  of  the  great;  where  fome  are  gorged 
with  fuperfluities,  while  others  want  what  is  necef- 
fary  (8).  The  inhabitants  of  fach  a  country  con- 
fume  but  little :  he  that  has  nothing  can  buy 
nothing.  They  are  the  more  temperate  in  pro- 
portion as  they  are  indigent. 

Mifery  is  always  fober,  and  the  luxury  of  thefe 
governments  does  not  produce  intemperance,  but 
national  temperance,  that  is,  temperance  in  the 
greateft  number. 

Let  us  now  fee  whether  this  temperance  be  (o 
fruitful  of  prodigies  as  the  moralifts  pretend.     If 
we  confult  hiftory,   we  (hall  find  that  the  people 
commonly  the   mod  corrupt,   are   the  fober  in- 
habitants who  are  in  fubjection  to  arbitrary  power : 
that  the  nations  reputed   molt  virtuous,   are,    on 
the  contrary,    thofe  free   nations  v,/hofe  riches  are 
the  mod  equally  divided,  and  whofe  citizens  are 
confequently  not  always  the  mod  temperate.     In 
general,  the  more  money  a  man  has,  the  more  he 
expends,  and  the  more  freely  he  lives.    Frugality, 
a  virtue  doubtlefs  refpeclable  and  meritorious   in 
an  individual,   is  always  in  a  nation  the  effed  of 
a  powerful  caufe.  The  virtue  of  a  people  is  almoft 
always   the   virtue  of  necejjity.    and  frugality,   for 
that  reafon,  rarely  produces  in  empires  the  mira- 
cles attributed   to  it. 

The  Afiatics,  who  were  Qaves,  poor,  and  ne- 
ceffarily  temperate  under  Darius  and  Tigranes, 
never  had  the  virtues  of  their  conquerors. 

G  3  The 
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The  Portuguefe,  like  the  Orientals,  furpafs  the 
Englifli  in  fobriety,  but  do  not  equal  them  in 
valour,  induftry,  virtue,  in  a  word,  in  happi- 
nefs  (9).  If  the  French  were  beat  in  the  laft 
wars,  it  is  not  to  the  intemperance  of  their  fol- 
dicrs  their  defeats  are  to  be  attributed.  The 
greatefl:  part  of  the  foldiery  are  to  be  taken  from  the 
cJafs  of  hufbandmen,  and  the  French  hufband- 
men  have  an  habit  of  fobriety  *. 

If  the  moralifts  continually  extol  frugality,  and 
decry  luxury,  it  is,  becaufe  being  refpedable  in 
their  own  eyes,  they  mean  to  honour  themfelves 
by  thefe  declamations ;  becaufe,  having  no  clear 
ideas  of  luxury,  they  confound  it  with  the  fre- 
quently pernicious  caufe  by  which  it  is  produced  ; 
and  becaufe  they  think  themfelves  virtuous  for 
being  auflere,  and  rational  for  being  difcontented. 
Now,  difcontent  is  not  reafon. 

Let  men,  therefore,  diftruft  in  this  refpect  the 
modern  moralifts :  they  have  but  fuperficial  ideas 
concerning  this  queftion.  But,  it  will  be  faid, 
the  writers  of  antiquity  have,  in  like  manner,  re- 
garded luxury  as  the  corruptor  of  Afia.  They 
then  deceived  themfelves  in  like  manner  with 
the  moderns. 

To  know  if  it  be  luxury,  or  the  caufe  of 
luxury,    that  deflroys  in  man  all   love  of  virtue, 

*  ^  Frenchman  iv'tll  reply  to  this,  that  it  ii.as  not  itidicd  to  the 
intemperance  of  the  foldiers,  but  !■  the  dthauchery  and  effeminacy  cf 
the  officers  and ^cnerah,  thai  the  Fitnch  army  cixid  in  defeats. 

that 
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that  corrupts  and  debafes  the  manners   of  a  na- 
tion, we   muft  firft  determine  what  is  meant  by 
the  term  of  a  hafe  people.     Is  it  one  of  whom  all 
the  individuals  are  corrupted  ?    There  is  no  fuch 
people  :    there  is  no  country  where  the  order  of 
the  common  citizens,  always  oppreffed,  and  rare- 
ly opprefiTors,  do  not  love  and  efteem  virtue.  Their 
intereft  lead  them  to  it.      It  is   not  fo  with   the 
order  of  great  men.      Their  mtereft  is  to  be  un- 
juft  with  impunity ;   it  is  to  flifle  in  the  hearts  of 
men  every   lentiment  of  equity.      This    intereft 
commands   imperiouOy  over  the   great,   but  not 
over  the  refl  of  the  nation.      The    temped  ra- 
vages  the  furface  of  the  fea,    but  its  depths  are 
always  tranquil.     Such  are  the   inferior  clafs  of 
citizens,    in   almoft  every   country.      Corruptiori 
fiowly  approaches  the  labourers  of  the  earth,   and 
it  is  they  that  compofe  the  greateft  part  of  every 

nation. 

Men,  therefore,  can  mean  by  a  hafe  nation, 
that  only  where  the  people  in  power,  that  is,  the 
governing  party,  are  enemies  to  the  party  go- 
verned, or  at  leaft  indifferent  to  their  happinefs  *. 

•  The  words  corruption  of  manners,  fignify  nothing  more 
than  the  divifion  between  public  and  private  intereft.  At  what 
time  does  this  divifion  happen  ?  When  all  the  riches  and 
power  of  a  ftate  is  collecled  into  a  few  hands.  There  is  then 
no  conneftion  between  the  different  clafTes  of  the  citizens. 
The  great,  wholly  direfted  by  their  private  intereft,  and  indif- 
ferent to  that  of  the  public,  will  facrifice  the  ftate  to  their  par- 
tiailar  pallions.     Is  it  neceffary.  to  be  revenged  of  an  enemy, 
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Now,  this  indifference  is  not  the  elfedl  of  luxury, 
but  of  the  caufe  that  produces  it,  that  is,  the  ex- 
ceffive  power  of  the  great,  and  the  confequent 
contempt  in  which  they  hold  their  fellow- citi- 
zens. 

In  the  hive  of  human  fociety,  to  preferve  order 
andjuflice,  and  to  chafe  av/ay  vice  and  corrup- 
tion, it  is  necefiary  that  all  the  individuals  be 
equally  employed,  and  forced  to  concur  equally 
in  the  general  good,  and  that  the  labour  be  equally 
divided  among  them. 

If  there  be  any  whofe  riches  and  birth  exempt 
them  from  all  employment,  there  will  be  divi- 
fions  and  unhappinefs  in  the  hive.  The  idle 
will  die  of  difguft:  they  will  be  envied  without 
any  reafon  for  envy,  becaufe  they  will  not  be 
happy.  Their  idlenefs,  however,  at  the  fame 
time  it  is  difguftful  to  themfelves,  is  deftruc- 
tive  to  the  general  welfare.  They  will  devour 
with   difcontent  the  honey   tha:  the  others  pro- 

tliat  a  negotiation  be  broke  off,  the  finances  be  negleiJled,  a 
war  be  declared  unjufl,  a  battle  be  loft  ?  They  will  do  all,  and 
agree  to  all,  to  gratify  their  caprice  ;  grant  all  to  favour,  and 
nothing  to  merit.  The  courage  and  diligence  of  the  foldiers, 
and  inferior  officers,  will  remain  without  rccompence.  What 
is  the  confequence  ?  That  the  magifirates  have  no  longer  in- 
tegrity,  nor  the  foldiers  courage.  That  indifference  fucceeds  iri 
their  minds,  to  the  love  of  juftice,  and  of  their  country  ;  and 
that  fuch  a  nation  will  be  held  in  contempt  by  others,  and  fall 
into  debafement.  Now,  this  debafement  will  not  be  the  ef- 
feft  of  its  luxury,  but  of  a  too  unequal  diftribution  of  power 
aqd  riches,  of  vyhich  luxury  itfelf  is  an  effefl, 
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duce  ;  the  Icibourers  will  die  of  hunger,  and  the 
idlers  will  not  be  more  happy. 

I'o  fix  the  happinefs  and  virtue  of  a  nation  on 
a  folid  foundation,  it  muft  reft  on  a  reciprocal 
dependence  between  all  the  ordei-s  of  citizens. 
If  there  be  ftatefmen  invefted  with  unlimited 
power,  and  that  have  nor,  at  leaft  for  the  prefenr, 
any  thing  to  hope  or  fear  from  the  love  or  hatred 
of  their  inferiors,  then  all  mutual  dependence 
between  the  great  and  the  little  will  be  broke,  and 
thefe  two  orders  of  citizens,  under  the  fame  name, 
will  compofe  two  rival  nations.  The  man  in 
power  will  then  indulge  himfelf  in  all  things,  he 
will,  without  remorfe,  facrifice  to  his  caprice  the 
happinefs  of  a  whole  nation. 

U  the  corruption  of  the  people  in  power  never 
is  more  manifeft  than  in  the  ages  of  the  greatefb 
luxury,  it  is  becaufe  in  thofe  ages  the  riches  of  a 
nation  are  colleded  into  the  leaft  number  of 
hands,  when  the  great  men  are  moft  powerful, 
and,  confequendy,  moft  corrupt. 

To  know  the  fource  of  their  corruption,  and 
th'e  origin  of  their  power  and  riches,  and  of  that 
divifion  of  interefts  among  citizens,  who,  under 
the  fame  name,  form  two  inimical  nations,  we  muft 
remount  to  the  formation  of  the  firft  focieties. 
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CHAP.      VL 

Of  the  formation  of  colonies; 

SOME  families  pafs  over  to  an  ifland.  We 
will  iuppofe  the  foil  good,  but  uncultivated. 
What  at  the  moment  of  debarkation  is  the  firft  care 
of  thefe  families  ?  To  conftrucfl  huts,  and  turn  up 
an  extent  of  ground  fufEcient  for  their  fubfiftence. 

At  this  period,  wherein  confifts  the  riches  of  this 
ifland  ?  In  its  harvefts,  and  the  labour  by  which 
they  are  produced.  If  this  ifland  contains  more  land 
than  is  neceflfary  for  the  cultivators,  the  rich  among 
them  will  be  thofe  that  have  the  ftrongeft  and 
mcft:  aflive  arms. 

The  intereflis  of  this  rifing  fociety  are  at  firfl: 
not  complicate,  and  confequently  few  laws  will 
there  fuffice :  they  may  be  almoft  all  reduced  to 
the  prevention  of  thefc  and  murder.  Such  laws 
are  always  jufl:,  becaufe  they  are  made  by  the  con- 
fent  of  ail,  and  becaufe  a  law  generally  adopted 
in  a  rifing  ftate,  is  always  conformable  to  the  in- 
tereft:  of  the  majority,  and  confequently  wife  and 
beneficent. 

We  will  fuppofe  this  fociety  to  eleft  a  chief: 
he  will  only  be  a  chief  in  war,  under  the  orders 
of  whom  they  combat  pirates,  and  new  colo- 
nifts  that  would  efl:ablifii  themfelves  in  this 
ifland.     This  chief,  like  every  other  colonift,  will 
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poflefs  no  more  land  than  he  has  cultivated.  The 
only  favour  they  can  grant  him,  is  the  choice  of 
his  ground.  He  will  be  in  other  refpeds  without 
power. 

But  will  the  fucceffors  to  the  firft  chief  long 
remain  in  this  ftate  of  impotency  ?  By  what 
means  will  they  free  themfelves  from  it,  and  at 
laft  arrive  at  arbitrary  power  ? 

The  objedt  of  moft  of  them  will  be  to  fubjedl 
the  ifle  they  inhabit.  But  their  efforts  will  be 
vain,  while  the  nation  is  not  numerous.  It  is 
difficult  to  eftablifh  defpotifm  in  a  country  that 
being  newly  inhabited,  is  not  populous.  In  all 
monarchies,  the  progrefs  of  power  is  flow.  Of 
this,  the  time  employed  by  the  fovereigns  of  Eu- 
rope in  fubje6ling  their  great  vafTals  is  a  proof. 
The  prince  who  too  haftily  attacks  the  property, 
the  life  and  liberty  of  powerful  proprietors,  and 
would  load  the  people  with  taxes,  will  deftroy  him- 
felf.  All,  great  and  little,  will  revolt  againft  him.' 
The  monarch  would  have  neither  money  to  raife 
an  army,  nor  an  army  to  fight  againil  his  people. 

The  time  at  which  the  power  of  a  prince  or 
chief  increafes,  is  that  when  the  nation  is  be- 
come rich  and  numerous,  when  each  citizen 
ceafes   to  be  a   foldier  *,    or  when,  to  repel  I  an 

*  There  is,  perhaps,  but  one  method  of  preferving  an  em- 
pire from  the  defpotifm  of  an  army,  and  that  is,  by  the  in- 
Jiabitanis  bping  at  once,  as  a:  Sparta,  citizens  and  foldiers, 
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enemy,  the  people  confent  to  raife  troops,  and 
keep  them  continually  in  pay.  If  the  chief  pre- 
ferve  the  command  of  them  in  peace  as  well  as 
in  war,  his  credit  infenfibly  augments  ;  he  profits 
by  it  to  enlarge  his  army.  When  it  is  fufficient- 
]y  ftrong,  the  ambitious  chief  plucks  off  the  mafk  ; 
oppreffes  the  people,  dedroys  their  property,  and 
plunders  the  nation :  for  man,  in  general,  ap- 
propriates all  he  can  ravifli,  and  rapine  cannot  be 
reftrained  but  by  fevere  laws,  and  laws  are  im- 
potent againfl:  a  chief  and  his  army. 

It  is  thus  that  a  firft  tax  frequently  furnifiies 
an  ufurper  with  the  means  of  impofing  others, 
till  at  laft,  armed  with  an  irrefiftible  power,  he 
can,  as.  at  Conftantinople,  fwallow  up  by  his 
court  and  his  army,  all  the  "riches  of  the  nation. 
The  people,  then  weak  and  indigent,  are  attack- 
ed by  an  incurable  malady.  No  law  can  then 
fecure  to  the  citizens  their  lives,  their  property, 
and  their  liberty. 

For  want  of  this  fecurlty,  all  returns  into  a 
flate  of  war,  and  all  fociety  is  diflblved.  If  the 
inhabitants  ftiil  live  in  the  fame  cities,  it  is  no 
longer  in  union,  but  in  a  common  fervitude.  A 
handful  of  free  men  are  then  fufficient  to  over- 
turn an  empire,  in  appearance  mofl  formidable. 

If  the  army  with  which  the  ufurper  keeps  the 
nation  in  fetters,  be  beat  three  or  four  times,  he 
has  no  refource  in  the  love  and  valour  of  his  peo- 
ple.    He  and  his  foldiers  are  hated,   as  well   as 
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feared.  The  citizens  of  Conftantinople  regard 
the  Janizaries  as  the  accomplices  of  the  Sultan, 
a  fet  of  ruffians  by  whofe  aid  he  pillages  the  em- 
pire. If  a  conqueror  attempt  to  free  the  people 
from  the  fear  of  the  army,  they  favour  his  enrer- 
prize,    and  regard  him  as  their  avenger. 

The  Romans  were  a  hundred  years  at  war 
with  the  Volfci :  they  employed  five  hundred  years 
in  conquering  Italy :  they  but  fhowed  themfelves 
in  Afia,  and  it  became  fubjed  to  them.  The 
power  of  Antiochus  and  Tigranes  vanifhed  at 
their  fight,  as  that  of  Darius  at  the  fight  of 
Alexander. 

Defpotifm  is  the  old  age  and  laft  difeafe  of  an 
empire.  This  malady  never  attacks  it  in  its 
youth.  The  exiftence  of  defpotifm  commonly 
fuppofes  a  people  to  be  already  rich  and  nume- 
rous. But  is  it  poflible  that  the  grandeur, 
wealth,  and  extreme  population  of  a  (late,  can 
fometimes  have  fuch  fatal  confequences  ^ 

To  elucidate  this  point,  let  us  confider  the  effefts 
of  extreme  riches,  and  great  increafe  of  inhabitants 
in  a  kingdom.  Perhaps  we  fiiall  difcover  in  this 
increafe,  the  firlt  feeds  of  a  defporic  power. 
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CHAP.      VII. 

Of  the  multiplication  of  mankind  in  a  flate^    and  cj 
its  effe^s, 

t 

IN  the  ifland  at  firft  uncultivated,  in  which  I 
placed  a  fmall  number  of  families,  if  we  fup- 
pofe  thefe  families  to  multiply,  the  ifle  will  be- 
come provided  with  a  number  of  labourers  fuf- 
ficient  for  its  culture,  and  a  number  of  artifans 
neceflary  to  a  nation  of  agricultors :  the  union  of 
thefe  families  will  foon  form  a  numerous  people. 
If  this  nation  continue  to  multiply,  there  will  be 
born  in  the  ifland  more  men  than  can  be  employ- 
ed in  cultivating  the  earth,  and  in  the  arts  fub- 
fervient  to  that  cultivation.  What  will  become 
of  thefe  fuperfluous  inhabitants  ?  The  more  they 
increafe,  the  greater  will  be  their  charge  to  the 
ftate,  from  whence  it  will  be  neceflliry,  either  that 
the  fuperfluity  be  confumed  by  a  war,  or  that  a 
law  be  enifled,  as  in  China,  for  the  expofmg  of 
children  (lo). 

A  man  without  property,  and  without  employ- 
ment in  a  fociety,  has  only  three  things  to  chofe ; 
either  to  leave  his  country  and  feek  a  fubfiftence 
elfewhere,  or  to  rob  for  a  maintenance,  or  to  in- 
vent fome  new  article  of  commerce,  in  exchange 
for  which  his  fellow-citizens  may  fupply  his 
wants.    I  fhall  not  enquire  what  becomes  of  the 
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robber,  or  voluntary  exile.  They  no  longer  be- 
long to  this  fociety.  My  only  objeft  is  the  in- 
ventor of  a  new  article  of  utility  or  luxury.  We 
will  fuppofe  him  to  difcover  the  fecret  of  paint- 
ing on  clothj  and  that  this  invention  be  to  the  tafte 
of  but  few  of  the  inhabitants,  but  few  of  them, 
therefore,  will  exchange  their  commodities  for 
his  cloth  (i  i).  But  if  a  tafte  for  this  fort  of  cloth 
become  general,  and  there  be  great  demand  for 
it,  what  will  he  do  to  anfwer  that  demand  ?  He 
■will  colleft  more  or  lefs  of  thofe  men  I  call  fu- 
perfluous,  fet  up  a  manufa6lure  in  a  convenient 
place,  moft  likely  on  the  fide  of  a  river,  whofe 
branches  extend  a  long  way  into  the  country, 
and  will  facilitate  the  tranfport  of  his  merchan- 
dize. Now  we  will  fuppofe  that  the  continual, 
increafe  of  inhabitants  gives  rife  to  the  invention 
of  fome  other  commodity,  fome  other  article  of 
luxury,  and  that  a  new  manufacture  be  fet  up. 
The  undertaker,  for  the  advantage  of  his  com- 
merce, will  naturally  fix  it  en  the  fide  of  the  fame 
river.  Fie  will,  therefore,  erecl  a  building  near  the 
other's.  Several  of  thefe  manufactures  will  form 
a  village,  and  then  a  town,  that  will  foon  contain 
wealthy  citizens ;  for  the  profits  of  commerce  are 
always  very  great,  v/hen  the  traders  being  few, 
have  but  few  rivals. 

The  riches  of  this  town  will  draw  the  pleafures 
thither.  To  partake  of  thefe  pleafures,  the  rich 
proprietors  of  lands  will  quit  the  country,  to  pais 
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fome  months  of  the  year  in  the  town,  and  for 
that  purpofe  build  houles  there.  The  town  in- 
creafes  daily,  becaufe  poverty  there  finds  more  re- 
fources,  vice  more  impunity,  and  luxury  more 
means  of  gratification.  This  town,  at  laft,  takes 
the  name  of  capital. 

Such  are  in  this  ifland  the  fii-n:  efiefls  of  the 
great  multiplication  of  its  inhabitants.  An- 
other effedl  of  the  fame  caufe  will  be  the  indi- 
gence of  the  greateft  pan  o'f  the  people.  By  the 
continual  increafe  of  their  number,  there  will  be 
more  workmen  than  work  :  competition  will 
lower  the  price  of  labour :  that  workman  will  be 
preferred  who  fells  his  goods  cheapefi:,  that  is, 
who  contents  himfelf  with  the  lead  profit.  Then 
indigence  extends  itfelf ;  the  poor  fell,  the  rich 
buy,  the  number  of  poffefibrs  diminifh,  and  the 
laws  become  daily  more  fevere. 

A  people  of  proprietors  may  be  governed  by 
gentle  laws.  Confifcations  of  property,  partial 
or  total,  is  there  fufficient  to  fupprcfs  crimes  ? 
Among  the  Germans,  Gauls,  and  Scandinavians, 
fines,  more  or  lefs  fevere,  were  the  only  punilh- 
ments  infiidted  for  different  offences. 

"Where  non- proprietors  compofe  the  greateft 
part  of  a  nation,  it  is  different.  They  can  be 
governed  by  harfn  laws  only :  when  a  man  is 
poor,  and  cannot  be  fined,  he  mult  be  punifhed 
in  his  perfon  •,  and  from  hence  arife  corporeal  pu- 
nifhments.     Now,   thefe  punifhments  at  firft  in- 
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flifled  on  the  poor,  are  in  the  courfe  of  time,  ex- 
tended to  proprietors,  and  all  the  citizens  are 
then  governed  by  the  laws  of  blood.  All  things 
concur  to  eftablifh  thefe  laws. 

Does  every  citizen  pofiefs  fome  property  in  a 
ftate  ?  The  defire  of  preferving  it  is  doubtlefs, 
the  general  defign  of  a  nation.  There  are  few 
thefts  committed.  Do  the  generality,  on  the 
contrary,  live  without  property  ^  Theft  is  the 
general  aim  of  that  nation  ;  and  robbers  multiply. 
Now  this  fpirit  of  robbery  fpreading  itfelf  through- 
out, neceflarily  occafions  frequent  adls  of  vio- 
lence. 

Let  us  fuppofe,  that  by  the  fiownefs  of  cri- 
minal proceedings,  and  the  facility  with  which  a 
man  without  property  can  tranfport  himfclf  into 
another  country,  the  giiilty  almoft  always  efcape 
punifhmentj  and  crimes  multiply  daily.  To  pre- 
vent this,  a  citizen  muft  be  arrefted  on  the  firft 
fufpicion.  But  an  arrelt  is  itfelf  an  arbitrary 
punifhment,  which  being  foon  exercifed  on  pro- 
prietors themfelves,  will  fubftitute  flavery  in  the 
place  of  liberty.  What  remedy  is  there  for  this 
national  evil  ?  Is  there  any  method  by  which  the 
gentle  laws  can  be  recalled  ?  I  know  but  one, 
which  would  be  to  multiply  the  number  of  pro- 
prietors, by  making  a  new  diftribution  of  the 
lands.  But  this  diilribution  is  always  difficult  to 
execute.  Thus  the  unequal  partition  of  the  na- 
tional wealth,   and  the  too  great  increafc  of  men 

Vol.  II.  H  with- 
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without  property,  producing  at  the  fame  time  lo- 
an empire  vices  and  fanguinary  laws,  at  laft 
develop  thofe  feeds  of  defpotifm,  vv'hich  ought  to 
be  regarded  as  a  new  effeft  of  the  fame  caufe  *. 

When   a  numerous  people  are   not,   like  the 
Greeks  and  Swifs,  divided  into  a  certain  number 


*  The  evils  ariilng  from  extreme  population,  were  known 
to  the  ancients;  and  there  were  no  means  they  did  not  employ 
to  diminilh  it.  The  Socratic  paffion  in  Crete  was  one  of 
them.  This  paflion,  fays  M.  Goques,  counfellor  in  parlia- 
ment, was  there  authorifed  by  the  laws  of  Minos  f. 

If  a  young  man  hired  himfelf  as  a  catamite,  for  a  certain 
term,  and  run  away  fr-om  the  houfe  of  him  with  whom  he 
had  enjraged  to  live,  the  laws  oblige  him  to  return,  and  re- 
main there  till  the  expiration  of  the  term.  The  reafon  of  this- 
odd  law,  fay  Plato  and  i\rillotle,  was  the  fear  they  had  in 
Crete  of  a  too  great  population. - 

It  was  with  the  fame  view  that  Pythagoras  enjoined  his 
difciples  ablHnfcncc  and  fading.  They  that  faft,  do  not  get 
many  children.  To  the  Pythagoreans  fucceeded  the  Veftals, 
and  laftly  the  Monks,  who  being,  perhaps,  enjoined  the  law 
of  continence,  for  the  fame  reafon  are,  in  fad,  no  other  than 
reprefentatives  of  the  ancient  pederalts. 

i"  This  nvas  certainly  a  <very  fcchjh  la-M  of  the  ixiife  Mir.cs,  and' 
muhich  the  dread  of  cxctffii,<e  population  could  by  no  means  jujiifyy 
as  there  njuere  many  ether  ohvicus  means  of  preventing  it.  It  is 
not  unlikely,  ho-we'ver^  that  the  counfellor  in  parliament  here  men' 
tionedy  imagined  he  difconjered  this  laiv  among  thoje  of  Mines ^  in 
crder  to  palliate  his  oivn  condu^.  This  practice,  honxc-ver  prt" 
fofercus,  ^joas  notfo  harhanus  as  that  of  expcfing  their  young  chil- 
dren to  perifj  in  the  hlghiLays,  and  ivhich  ivas  likeivife  efcrihed 
io  the  dread  of  excffjlnjt  population.  If  this  ciifom,  common  among 
the  luife  Grecians,  itjere  to  le  adopted  by  the  mojl  ignorant  of  the 
European  natrons,  ijue  JJjould  load  them,  andjufly  tco,  iK'iththe  ap~ 
ptllation  ef  obdurate  Icoundrels. 

■of 
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t)f  federative  republics  5  but  compofe,  like  thofe  of 
Great  Britain,  one  nation,  the  people  being  then 
too  numerous,  and  too  far  dil^ant  from  each 
other,  to  deliberate  on  general  affairs,  are  obliged 
to  appoint  reprefenratives  for  each  borough,  city, 
province,  &c.  Thefe  reprefentatives  affemble  in 
the  capital,  and  it  is  there  they  feparate  their  in- 
terefl:  from  that  of  the  reprefented. 


CHAP.      VIII. 

Of  the  divifion  cf  niter ejis  among  the  citizens ^  pro- 
duced by  their  great  increafe, 

WHEN  the  inhabitants,  by  becoming 
too  numerous  to  affemble  in  the  fame 
place,  have  appointed  reprefenratives,  thofe  repre- 
fentatives taken  from  the  body  of  the  peoplej  chofe 
by  them,  and  honoured  by  the  choice,  prcpofe 
at  firfl  fuch  laws  only  as  are  conformable  to  the 
public  welfare.  The  law  of  property  is  by  them 
held  facred.  They  refpeft  it  the  more,  as  be- 
ing under  the  infpedion  of  the  nation,  if  chey 
Ihould  betray  the  confidence  repofed  in  them, 
they  v/ould  be  punifiied  by  difgrace,  and,  per- 
haps, by  a  more  f^vere  chaftifement. 

It  is,  therefore,  as  I  have  faid,  when  the  peo- 
ple having  formed  an  immenfe  capital ;   when  the 
complicated  interefts  of  the  different  orders  of  the 
f I  2  ftate 
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ftate  have  multiplied  the  laws,  when,  to  avoid  the 
fatiguing  ftudy  of  them,  the  people  repofe  that 
duty  in  their  reprefentatives  ;  and  laftlVy  when  the 
inhabitants,  folely  employed  in  augmenting  the 
value  of  their  lands,  ceafe  to  be  citizens,  and  give 
themfelves  up  to  argriculture  j  that  the  reprefen- 
tatives feparate  thek  interefts  from  that  of  their 
conftituents. 

It  is  then  that  an  indolence  in  the  minds  of  the 
conftituents,  and  an  adtive  defire  of  power  in  the 
reprefentatives,  announce  a  great  change  in  the 
ftate.  At  that  period,  all  things  favour  the  am- 
bition of  the  latter* 

When,  in  confequence  of  their  i-ncreafe,  one 
people  are  fubdivided  into  feveral,  and  that  there 
are  reckoned  in  the  fame  nation  the  rich,  the 
poor,  land-holders,  merchants,  &c.  it  is  not  pof- 
fible,  that  the  interefts  of  thefe  feveral  orders  af 
citizens  fliould  be  always  the  fame.  Nothing,  in 
certain  refpeds,  is  more  contrary  to  the  intereft  of 
a  nation,  than  a  great  number  of  men  without 
property.  They  are  fo  many  fecret  enemies, 
whom  a  tyrant  may  at  his  pleafure  arm  againft  the 
proprietors.  Yet  nothing  is  more  agreeable  to 
the  intereft  of  the  manufadurer.  The  more  ne- 
cefiitous  people  there  are,  the  lefs  he  will  pay  for 
their  labour.  The  intereft  of  the  trader,  iS' 
therefofe  fometimes  incompatible  with  that  of 
the  public.  Now,  the  body  of  traders  is  often 
the  moft  powerful  in  a  ftate  j  it  includes  an  in- 
finite 
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finite  number  of  Teamen,  porters,  and  workmen 
of  every  fort,  who  having  no  other  riches  than 
that  of  their  labour,  are  always  ready  to  ferve  any 
one  that  will  pay  them. 

When  a  nation  is  compofed  of  an  infinity  of 
different  people,  under  the  fame  name,  and  whofe 
interefts  are  more  or  lefs  contradiclory,  it  is  evi- 
dent, that  for  want  of  unity  in  the  national  in- 
tereft,  and  a  real  unanimity  in  the  regulations  of 
the  feveral  orders  of  conftituents,  the  reprefenta- 
tive,  by  alternately  favouring  this  or  that  parti- 
cular order  of  citizens,  may,  by  fowing  divifioa 
among  them,  render  himfelf  fo  much  the  more 
formidable  to  all  of  them,  as  by  arming  one  part 
of  the  nation  againfl:  the  other,  he  fecures  him- 
felf againft  all  inquiry. 

Impunity  gives  him  more  importance,  and 
more  audacity.  He  at  lall  perceives,  that  in  the 
midfl:  of  the  anarchy  of  national  intereRs,  he  may, 
from  day  to  day,  become  more  independent,  and 
daily  appropriate  more  authority  and  riches  -,  that 
•with  great  wealth  he  can  keep  in  pay  thofe,  who 
being  without  property,  fell  themfelves  to  any  one 
that  will  buy  them-,  and  that  the  acquifuion 
of  each  new  degree  of  authority,  will  furnifh 
him  with  new  means  of  ufurping  a  flill  greater 
power. 

When  animated  with  this  hope,    the  reprefen- 

tatives  have,   by  a  conduct  as  crafty  as  diflioneft, 

H  3  acquired 
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acquired  a  power  equal  to  that  of  the  whole  na- 
tion, from  that  moment  there  arifes  a  divifion  of 
intereft  between  the  parties  governing   and   go- 
verned.   So  long  as  the  latter  is  compofed  of  pro- 
prietors of  fufficient  affluence,    brave  and  intelli* 
gent  j  in  a  condition  to  fhake,  and  'even  to  deftroy 
the  authority  of  the  reprefentatives,   the  body  of 
the  nation  is  in  good  condition,  it  is  even  flourifli- 
ing.     But   can  this  equilibrium   of  pov/er  lonp 
fubfift  between  thefe  two  orders  of  citizens  r    U 
it  not  to  be  feared,  that  the  riches  accumulating 
infenfibiy,  in  a  fmali  number  of  hands,  the  num- 
ber of  proprietors  (the  fole  fupport  of  the  public 
liberty)  /hould  daily  diminifh  *.      7'hat  the  fpirit 
of  ufurpation,    always  more  adive  in  the   repre- 
fentatives, than  the  fpirit  of  confervation  and  de- 
fence in  the  conftituents,    fhould  ac  laft  turn  the 
balance  of  power  in  favour  of  the  former  ?     To 

*  When  a  man  grows  rich  by  commerce,  he  adds  the 
property  of  many  fmall  proprietors  to  his  own.  The  num- 
ber of  proprietors,  and  confequently  of  thofe  whcfe  intereft  is 
moft  clofely  conneaed  with  the  national  intereft, is  dirPinifiied, 
On  the  contrary,  the  number  of  men  without  property,  and 
without  intereft  in  the  public  welfare,  is  increafed.  Now,  if 
fuch  men  are  always  ready  to  let  themfelves  cut  to  any  one 
that  will  pay  them,  how  can  it  be  imagined,  that  the  man  in 
power  will  not  make  ufe  of  them,  to  rule  over  hio  fellow-citi- 
zens  ? 

Such  Is  the  neccflary  eft'eft  of  a  too  great  great  incrcafe  of 
people  in  an  empire.  It  is  the  evil  circle  that  has  been  hi- 
ibertc  run  through  by  all  the  known  forms  of  government, 

what 
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^vhat  other  caufe  can  we  afcribe  that  defpotlfm, 
which  has  hitherto  put  an  end  to  all  the  different 
forms  of  government  ? 

Is  it  not  evident,  that  in  a  vaft  and  populous 
country,  the  divifion  of  intereft  among  the  go- 
verned, muft  always  furniih  the  governors  with 
the  mean^  of  ufurping  an  authority,  that  man's 
natural  love  of  power  makes  him  always  defire  ? 

All  empires  have  had  an  end  :  and  it  was  at  the 
period  when  thofe  nations,  becoming  numerous, 
were  governed  by  reprefentatives  ;  and  when 
thofe  reprefentatives,  favoured  by  the  divi- 
fion of  interefts  among  the  conaicuents,  have 
been  able  to  make  themfelves  independent,  that 
we  {hould  date  the  decadency  of  empires. 

In  every  country,  the  great  increafe  of  inhabi- 
tants has  been  the  unknown,  necelTary,  and  re- 
mote caufe  of  the  diffipation  of  morals  *.  If  the 
nations  of  Afia,   always  cited   among  the  mod 

•  But  is  there  no  !.w  that  can  prevent  the  fatal  effeas  of  8 
too  great  Jncreafe  of  inhabitants,  and  clofely  '^^^'^'^''l'^' 
reft  of  the  reprcientors,  with  that  of  the  reprefented  ?  Thefe 
two  interefts  are.  dcubtlefs.  better  conneaed  .n  England  than 
nTurkev.  where  the  Sultan  declares  hin^lelf  the  fole  repre. 
fentative  ^f  his  nation.  But  if  chere  be  forms  of  government 
To  e  favou.able  the  one  than  the  other,  to  the  un.on  o 
private  with  public  intereft,  there  is  no  one  where  h. 
Lat  moral  and  political  problem  has  been  perfeaiy  folved. 
Now,  til!  its  complete  folution,  the  increafe  ot  people  muft, 
la  every  government,  produce  a  corruption  of  morals. 

H  4  corrupr, 
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corrupt,  firft  received   the  yoke  of  defpotifm,   it 

tT/fi  r^°'f  P""  "''''  "°^'<^'  A'--  w- 
the  hrit  inhabited  and  pohfhed. 

Its  extreme  population  made  it  fubjea  to  fo- 
veragns :  thefe  fovereigns  accumulated  the  riches 
of  the  ftate  on  a  fmalJ  number  of  noblemen,  and 
inverted  them  with  an  exceffive  power;  and  thefe 
nob.emen  plunging  into  luxury,  languifhed  in 
that  corruption,  that  is,  in  that  indifference  for 
the  public  welfare,  with  which  hiftory  has  always  fa 
juftly  reproached  the  Afiatics. 

After  having  haftily  confidered  the  great  caufes 
^^'hofe  development  animated  focieties,  from  the 
moment  of  their  formation  to  that  of  their  deca- 
dence ;  after  having  pointed  out  the  different 
Hates  and  fituations,  through  which  thefe  focieties 
pafTed,  to  fall  at  laft  into  arbitrary  power ;  Jet  us 
now  examine,  why  this  power  once  eflabliflied 
makes  m  a  nation  a  diftribution  of  riches,  that 
being  more  unequal  in  a  defpotic  government 
than  any  other,  hurls  it  more  rapidly  into  ruin. 


C  H  A  P. 
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CHAP.         IX. 

Of  the  too  unequal  -partiiion  of  the  national  wealthy 

THERE  is  now  no  form  of  government,' 
where  the  national  wealth  is,  or  can  be, 
equally  divided.  For  men  to  flatter  themfelves 
with  this  equal  diftribution  among  a  people  fub- 
jedt  to  arbitrary  power,  is  a  folly. 

If  in  defpotic  governments,  the  riches  of  the 
■whole  nation  be  fwallowed  up  by  a  fmall  number 
of  families,  the  reafon  is  plain. 

When  a  people  acknowledge  a  matter  who  can 
impofe  taxes  on  them  in  an  arbitrary  manner,  and 
transfer  at  pleafure  the  property  of  one  clafs  of 
citizens,  to  that  of  another  ;  the  riches  of  the 
nation  *,  muft,  in  a  fhort  time,  be  collefled  into 
the  hands  of  favourites.  But  what  advantage 
accrues  to  the  prince  from  this  evil  of  the  ftate  ? 
The  following  : 

*  The  more  a  prince  increafes  in  power,  the  more  inac- 
cefTible  he  is.  Under  the  vain  pretext  of  rendering  his  royal 
perfon  more  refpeftable,  the  favourites  fcreen  him  from  all  eyes, 
i^pproach  is  interdided  to  his  fubjefts.  The  monarch  be- 
comes an  invifible  god.  Now,  what  do  the  favourites  intend 
by  this  apotheofis?  To  debafe  the  prince,  that  they  may  go- 
vern him.  For  this  purpofe,  they  banifh  him  to  a  feraglio,  or 
fiuround  him  by  their  little  fociety;  and  all  the  wealth  of  the 
paiion  is  then  abforbed  by  a  very  few  families. 

An 
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An  arbitrary  monarch,  in  quality  cf  a  man, 
Joves  himfelf  before  all  others.  He  would  be 
happy,  and  feels,  like  a  private  perfon,  that  he 
participates  the  joy  and  forrow  of  all  chat  furround 
him.  His  intereft  is  that  his  people,  that  is  his 
courtiers,  fliould  be  content.  Now  their  third 
for  gold  is  infatiable.  If  they  be  in  this  refpedl 
without  modefly,  how  can  he  inceffantly  refufe 
what  they  inceflanlly  demand,  without  difcon- 
tenting  his  intimates,  and  expofing  himfelf  to  the 
contagious  chagrin  of  all  that  furround  him  ?  Few 
men  have  that  courage.  He  therefore  continu- 
ally empties  the  purfes  of  his  people  into  thofe  of 
his  courtiers ;  and  ir  is  among  his  favourites  he 
divides  almoll;  all  the  riches  of  the  ftate.  This 
partition  being  made,  what  bounds  can  be  fet  to  ' 
their  luxury  ?  The  greater  it  is,  and  the  more 
conformable  to  tlie  fituation  in  which  the  empire 
then  is,  the  more  that  luxury  is  ufeful.  The  evil 
is  only  in  the  produdlive  caufe,  that  is,  in  the  too 
unequal  partition  ct  the  national  wealth,  and  in 
the  exceuive  power  of  the  prince,  who,  but  ill 
inftru{SI;ed  in  his  dury,  and  prodigal  from  weak- 
nefs,  thinks  himfelf  generous  when  he  is  un- 
jufl:(i2). 

But  will  not  the  cries  of  mifery  inform  him  of 
his  diforace  ?  The  throne  on  which  a  Sultan  is 
feated,  is  inaccefTible  to  the  complaints  of  his  fub- 
je6ts  i  they  cannot  reach  fo  far.      BeHde,  what  is 

their 
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their  happinefs  to  hinij  if  their  difcontent  have  no 
immediate  influence  on   his  prefent  felicity  ? 

Luxury,  as  I  have  proved,  is  in  mod  countries 
the  immediate  and  neceflary  efFed:  of  defpotifm. 
It  is,  therefore,  defpotifm,  that  the  enemies  of 
luxury  fhould  oppofe  (13).  To  fupprefs  an  ef- 
fec!^,  we  fhould  deftroy  the  caufe.  If  there  be  a 
mean  of  operating  a  happy  change  in  this  matter, 
it  is  by  an  infenfible  change  in  the  laws,  and  the 
adminifl;ration  {  J4). 

It  is  neceflary,  for  the  happinefs  of  the  prince 
himfelf,  and  his  pofterity,  that  auftere  moraHfts 
fix  the  bounds  of  taxes  fo  firmly,  that  th» 
fovereign  can  never  difplace  them.  From  the 
moment  that  the  laws,  like  an  infurmountable  ob- 
fiacle,  oppofe  the  prodigality  of  the  monarch,  the 
courtiers  will  fet  bounds  to  their  defires  and  de- 
mands ;  they  will  not  aft:  v/hat  they  know  they 
cannot  obtain. 

The  prince,  they  will  fay,  mud  be  lefs  happy. 
He  will,  doubtlefs,  have  about  him  fewer  cour- 
tiers, and  fuch  as  are  lefs  fervile;  but  their  fervi- 
lity  is  not,  perhaps,  fo  neceflary  to  his  happinefs, 
as  may  be  imagined.  When  the  favourites  of  a 
king  are  free  and  virtuous,  the  fovereign  ac- 
cuftoms  himfelf  infenfibly  to  their  virtue.  He 
does  not  find  himfelf  the  worfe,  and  his  people 
find  themfelves  much  better. 

Arbitrary  power,  therefore,  only  ferves  to  hafl:en 
the  unequal  partition  of  the  riches  of  a  nation. 

C  H  A  P. 


^ 
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CHAP.  X. 

^he  caufes  of  the  too  great  inequality  in  the  fortunes 
of  the  people. 

IN  countries  that  are  free,  and  governed  by 
wife  laws,  no  man,  doubtlefs,  has  power  to 
impoverifli  his  nation  to  inrich  a  few  individuals. 
In  thefe  countries,  however,  all  the  citizens  do  not 
enjoy  the  fame  fortune.  The  jun6lion  of  riches 
there  happens  more  flowly,  but  it  happens  at  lafl:. 

It  is  quite  right,  that  the  moft:  induflrious 
fhould  gain  mod;  that  the  moft  thrifty  (hould 
fave  moft  •,  and  that  by  riches  already  acquired, 
more  ftiould  be  gained.  There  are,  moreover, 
who  accumulate  wealth  by  inheritance :  and  there 
are  merchants,  who  by  venturing  large  capitals 
with  their  vefTels,  -make  great  profit ;  in  every 
fort  of  commerce,  money  gets  money.  Its  unequal 
diftribution,  therefore,  is  a  neceflary  confequence 
of  its  introduction  into  a  ftate  (15). 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.       XI. 

Of  the  means  ofpreventmg  the  too  rapid  accumtdathn 
of  riches  in  a  few  hands, 

THERE  are  a  thoufand  methods  of  pro- 
ducing this  cffedl.  What  can  hinder  a 
people  from  declaring  themfelves  the  heirs  of  the 
whole  nation  ;  and  in  that  cafe,  on  the  deceafe  of 
a  very  rich  individual,  dividing  among  feveral  a 
property  that  would  be  too  confrderable  for  a  fin- 
gle  perfon  ? 

Why  may  not  a  people,  after  the  example  of 
thofe  of  Lucca,  fo  proportion  the  taxes  to  the 
Wealth  of  each  individual,  that  when  his  land 
exceeds  a  certain  number  of  acres,  the  tax  on  the 
fupernumerary  acres  may  exceed  the  rent  ?  In 
fuch  a  country,  there  can  certainly  be  no  very 
great  acquifidons. 

A  hundred  laws  of  this  kind  mis;ht  be  invent- 
ed.  There  are,  therefore,  a  multitude  of  ways 
of  preventing  a  too  fpeedy  accumulation  of  wealtli 
into  a  fmall  number  of  hands,  and  of  checking 
the  too  rapid  progrefs  of  luxury. 

But  can  we,  in  a  country  where  money  is  cur- 
rent, promife  ourfelves  conftantly  to  maintain  a 
juft  equilibrium  among  the  fortunes  of  the  citi- 
zens, and  that  the  riches   may  not  at  length  be 

diftributed 
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diftributed  in  a  very  unequal  manner,  and  luxury* 
be  introduced  and  increafe  ?  This  projed  is  im- 
pofTibJe.  The  rich,  furniflied  with  ncceflaries, 
will  always  employ  their  fuperfluous  wealth  in  the 
purchafe  of  fuperfluous  commodities  (i  6).  Sump- 
tuary laws,  they  will  fay,  may  fupprefs  in  therrt 
this  defire.      It  is  true.     But  the  rich  then  havins 

o 

no  longer  the  free  ufe  of  their  money,  it 
will  appear  to  them  lefs  defirable,  and  they  will 
make  fewer  efforts  to  obtain  it.  Now,  in  every 
country  where  money  is  current,  perhaps  the  love 
of  money,as  I  fiiall  prove  further  on,  is  a  principle 
of  life  and  aflivity,  whofe  deftruflion  draws  after 
it  that  of  the  ftate. 

The  refult  of  this  chapter  is,  that  money  being 
once  introduced,  and  always  unequally  divided 
among  the  citizens,  will,  at  length,  necefiarily  in- 
troduce a  tafte  for  fuperfluities.  The  queftion 
concerning  luxury,  is  therefore  now  reduced  to 
the  inquiry,  whether  the  introduction  of  money 
into  a  ftate  be  ufeful  or  detrimental. 

In  the  prefent  condition  of  Europe,  all  inquiry 
of  this  kind  may  appear  fuperfluous.  Whatever 
may  be  faid,  the  French,  Englifh,  and  Dutch,  will 
never  be  induced  to  throv;  their  gold  into  the  fea. 
This  quefl:ion,  however,  is  in  itfelf  fo  curious,  that 
the  reader  will  doubtlefs  conHder  with  fome  plea- 
fure,  the  different  conditions  of  two  nations,  in  one 
of  which  money  is  current,  and  in  the  other  is  not* 

CHAP. 
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CHAP.      XIL 

Of  th^fe  countries  where  money  is  not  mrrent. 

WHEN  money  has  no  value  in  a  country, 
by  what  method  can  commerce  be  carried 
on  ?  By  exchange.  But  exchanges  are  trouble- 
fome.  So  that  there  is  little  traffic,  and  no  works 
of  luxury.  The  inhabitants  of  thefe  countries 
may  be  wholefomely  fed,  and  well  cloathed,  and 
yet  not  know  what  in  France  is  called  luxury. 

But  will  not  a  people  wirhou:  money  and 
luxury,  have  in  fome  refpeds  certai-n  advantages 
over  an  opulent  people?  Yes,  certainly:  and 
thefe  advantages  will  be  fuch,,  that  in  a  coun- 
try where  the  value  of  money  is  unknown, 
perhaps  it  could  not  be  there  introduced  without 
a  crime. 

A  people  without  money,  if  they  be  intelligent, 
are  commonly  a  people  without  tyrants  '.  Arbi- 
trary power  is  difficult  to  eftablifh  in  a  coHntr}* 
without  canals,  without  commerce,  and  high  roads. 
The  prince,  who  raifes  his  taxes  in  commoditie.",. 
that  is,    in  provifions,   can  feldom  raife  and  keep 

•  We  may  aifo  fay  without  enemies.  Who  will  attack  a 
country  where  nothing  is  to  be  got  but  blows.  We  know, 
bcfide,  that  a  people,  fuch  as  the  Lacedaimonians  for  exa.mple, 
if  ihey  be  numerous,  are  invincible. 

la 
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in  pay  a  number  of  men  fufficient  to  put  his  peo- 
ple in  fetters. 

It  would  have  been  difficult  for  an  Eaflern  mo- 
narch to  have  feated  and  maintained  himfelf  on 
the  throne  of  Sparta,  or  of  rifing  Rome. 

Now,  if  defpotifm  be  the  moft  cruel  fcourge  of 
nations,  and  the  moft  fruitful  fource  of  their  evils, 
the  non-introdudlion  of  money,  which  commonly 
defends  them  from  tyranny,  muft  be  regarded  as 
an  advantage. 

But  did  they  enjoy  the  conveniencies  of  life 
at  Sparta  ^  O  ye  rich  and  powerful !  why  do 
you  alk  this  queftion  ?  Are  you  ignorant  that  the 
lands  of  luxury  are  thofe  where  the  people  are  the 
moft  miferable  ? 

Solely  employed  in  gratifying  your  defires,  do 
you  take  yourfelves  for  the  whole  nation  ?  Are  you 
the  only  beings  in  nature  ?  Have  you  no  brethren  ? 
O  men  !  void  of  fhame,  humanity,  and  virtue^ 
who  concenter  in  your  own  perfons  all  your 
aftedionSi  and  inceftantly  create  for  yourfelves 
new  wants  ;  know  that  Sparta  was  without  luxury, 
without  abundance,  and  that  Sparta  was  happy  ! 
Is  it  in  fa6t  the  fumptuofity  of  furniture,  or  the 
refinements  of  effeminacy,  that  conftitutes  human 
felicity  ?  There  would  then  be  very  few  happy. 
Is  happinefs  to  be  found  in  the  exquifite  delica- 
cies of  the  table  ?  The  different  manners  of  pre- 
paring  their  repafts,  by  different  nations,    prove 

that 
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good   cheer  to  be  that  only   to  which  we  have 
been  accuftomed. 

If  dilhes  artfully  prepared  irritate  my  appetite, 
and  give  me  agreeable  fenfations,  they  give  me 
alfo  ialTitudes  and  diforders  ;  fo  that  all  things 
Gonfidered  the  temperate  man  is,  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  at  leafl  as  happy  as  the  glutton  ^.  Who- 
ever has  an  appetite,  and  can  gratify  it,  is  con- 
tent -f.  When  a  man  is  well  cloathed  and  ftd, 
the  remainder  of  his  happinefs  depends  on  the 
manner,  more  or  lefs  agreeable,  in  which  he  fills 
up,  as  I  fhall  prefently  prove,  ihe  interval  between 
a  gratified  and  a  riftng  want^  Now,  in  this  re- 
fpe(5l,  nothing  was  wanting  to  the  happinefs  of 
the  Lacedaemonians  :  and  notwithftanding  the  ap- 
parent auftericy  of  their  manners,  of  all  the 
Greeks,  fays  Xenophon,  they  were  the  moft  hap- 

*  No'W  hear  fvjkat  bhjjingi  temperance  can  bring, 
(Thus /aid  cur  friend  ^,    and  ^.vhat  he  /aid  I Jtng) 
Firji   health:   the  Jiomach    [crani'dj'rom   e'u'ry  dijh, 
A  tombof  boil'd  and  roafi,  and  flfjh  and  f.Jh., 
Where  bile^  and  'wind,  and  phlegm,  and  acid  jar^ 
And  all  the  man  is  one  iniejiine  ivarj  ; 
Remembers  oft  the  fcbool  boy's  fimple  fare, 
The  temperate  Jleeps,  and jpirits  light  as  air. 

Pope'}  Imitation  of  Horacel 

§  Mr.  Bethel, 

t  When  the  peafant  has  bacon  and  cabbage  in  his  pot,  he 
alks  not  the  pullet  of  the  Alps,  nor  the  carp  of  the  Rhine,  nor 
the  umber  of  the  lake  of  Geneva.  He  wants  none  of  thefe  ; 
nor  I  neither. 

Vol.  IL  I  py. 
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py.  When  the  Spartan  had  gratified  his  wants, 
he  entered  the  amphitheatre  •,  and  there,  in  the 
prefence  of  the  old  men,  and  the  mod  beautiful 
women,  he  daily  difplayed  the  ftrength,  agili- 
ty, and  dexterity  of  his  body,  and  at  the  fame 
time  evinced,  by  the  vivacity  of  his  replies,  all  the 
acutenefs  and  precifion  of  his  judgment. 

Now,  of  all  occupations  proper  to  fill  up  the 
interval  between  a  fatisfied  and  a  rijing  want^  there 
are  none  more  agreeable.  The  Lacedaemonians, 
therefore,  without  commerce  and  without  money, 
were  nearly  as  happy  as  a  people  could  be.  I 
confequentiy  affcrt,  from  the  experience  of  Xeno- 
phon,  that  we  may  banifh  money  from  a  ftate, 
and  ftill  preferve  its  happinefs.  To  what  caufe, 
moreover,.,  are  we  to  refer  the  happinefs  of  the 
public,  but  to  the  virtue  of  the  individuals  ?  The 
countries  in  general  mod  fortunate,  are  thofe 
where  the  inhabitants  are  the  moft  virtuous.  Now, 
is  it  in  thofe  countries  where  money  is  current, 
that  fuch  inhabitants  are  to  be  found  ? 
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CHAP.       XI IL 

Of  the  produSlive  principles  of  virtue  in  thofe  coun^ 
tries  where  money  is  not  current. 

N  every  government,  the  principle  the  mofl 
fruitful  in  virtue,  is  the  exadiiude  in  punifh- 
ing  or  rewarding  adions  ufeful  or  detrimental  to 
focicty. 

E'Jt  in  v/hat  countries  are  they  mofl  exactly 
honoured  and  puniflied  ?  In  thofe  where  glory, 
general  efteem,  and  the  advantages  attached  to 
that  efteem,  are  the  only  known  recompenfes. 
In  thofe  countries,  the  nation  is  the  fole  and  jufl: 
difpenfer  of  rewards.  The  general  efteem,  thac 
gift  of  public  acknowledgment,  is  granted  only 
to  ideas  and  aftions  ufeful  to  the  nation,  and 
every  citizen  in  confequence  finds  himfelf  necef- 
fiated  to  be  virtuous. 

Is  it  fo  in  countries  where  money  Is  current  ? 
No  :  the  public  cannot  be  there,  the  fole  poflef- 
for  of  riches,  nor  confequently  the  only  diftribu- 
ter  of  rewards.  Whoever  has  money  can  give 
ir,  and  will  com.monly  give  it  to  the  perfon  who 
procures  him  the  moft  pleafure.  Now  that  per- 
fon is  not  always  the  mofl  worthy.  In  fadl,  if 
man  would  always  obtain  with  the  moft  fecurity, 
I  2  and 
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and  the  ieaft  trouble  pofiible,  the  objed  of  hl3 
defires  (17),  and  that  it  be  more  facile  to  render 
himfeit  agreeable  to  people  in  power,  than  to  the 
public,  it  will  then  be  the  people  in  power  he  will 
pleafe.  Now,  if  the  intereft  of  thofe  in  power  be 
fiequently  oppofite  to  that  of  the  nation,  the 
greateft  rewards  will  then  be,  in  certain  countries, 
decreed  to  adions,  which  though  peribnally  ufe- 
ful  to  the  great,  are  detrimental  to  the  publicy  and 
confequently  criminal.  For  th:s  reafon  it  is  that 
riches  are  fo  often  heaped  on  men,  accufed  of 
bafenefs,  and  intrigues,  of  being  fpies,  &c.  and 
that  pecuniary  rewards  being  a'.moft  always  grant- 
ed to  vice  {ih\  produce  fo  many  wicked  men,  and 
that  money  has  been  always  regarded  as  a  fource 
of  corruption. 

I  allow  therefore  that  at  the  head  of  a  new 
colony,  if  I  would  found  an  empire,  and  that 
I  could  at  my  pleafure  inflame  m.y  colonifts  with 
a  pafilon  either  for  glory  or  money,  it  fliould  be 
for  glory.  It  ought  to  be  by  making  the  public 
edeem,  and  the  advantages  arifing  from  that 
efteem,  the  aflive  principles  of  thefe  new  colo- 
nifts,  that  I  fhould  compel  them  to  be  virtuous. 

In  a  country  v;here  money  is  not  current,  no- 
thing is  more  eafy  than  to  m.aintain  order  and 
harmony,  to  encourage  talents  and  virtues,  and 
baniih  vices.  We  perceive  alfo  tiie  poflibility  in 
thc'le  countries  of  an  unalterable  legiflation,  which 
being  fuppofed  good,  would  always  preferve  the 

people 
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people  in  the  fame  flate  of  happinefs.  This  pof- 
fibility  becomes  evanefcent  in  countries  where 
money  is  current. 

Perhaps  the  problem  of  a  perfeft  and  durable 
legiflation  there  becomes  too  compHcate,  to  be  yet 
refolved.  I  can  only  fay,  that  the  love  of  money 
there  ftifiing  all  fpirit,  every  patriotic  virtue,  mufl: 
at  length  engender  all  thofe  vices  of  which  it  is 
too  often  the  rev/ard. 

But  to  allow  that  in  a  new  colony  we  ought  to 
oppofe  the  introdu6lion  of  money,  is  to  allow,  with 
the  auftere  moralifts,  the  danger  of  luxury  ?  No  : 
it  is  merely  to  allow  that  the  caufe  of  luxury,  that 
is,  the  too  unequal  diftribution  of  riches,  is  an 
evil  (19).  It  is  one  in  fadt,  and  luxury  is,  in  cer- 
tain, refpecls,  a  remedy  for  this  evil.  At  the  inftant 
of  forming  a  fociety  one  might,  without  doubt, 
propofe  to  baniOi  m.cney.  But  can  the  ftate  of 
fuch  a  fociety  be  compared  with  that  in  which  the 
greateft  part  of  the  nations  of  Europe  now  are? 

Could  it  be  in  countries  half-fubject  to  defpotifm, 
where  money  is  already  current,  and  riches  col- 
lefled  in  a  few  hands,  that  a  difcerning  mind 
would  form  fuch  a-projeft  ?  Suppofing  however 
the  projedl  executed ;  that  the  introdu6lion 
and  ufe  of  money  were  forbid  in  a  country, 
what  would  be  the  refult  ?    I  (hall  now  examine. 

I  3  CHAP. 
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CHAP.        XIV. 

Of  countries  where  tnoitey  is  current. 

IF  among  a  rich  people  there  be  many  vici- 
ous, it  is  becaufe  there  are  many  rewards  for 
vice.  If  there  be  a  great  commerce,  it  is  becaufe 
money  facihtates  exchange.  If  luxury  there  dif- 
play  itfelf  in  all  its  pomp,  it  is  becaufe  a  very  un- 
equal partition  of  wealth  produces  the  moil  ap- 
parent luxury,  and  that  then  to  banifli  it  from  $ 
ftate,  the  money  m.uft,  as  I  have  already  proved, 
be  baniHied  with  it.  Now,  no  prince  can  con- 
ceive fuch  a  defign  •,  and  fuppofe  he  could  con- 
ceive it,  no  nation,  in  the  prefent  ftate  of  Europe, 
would  comply  with  his  defires.  We  will  fuppofe, 
however,  that  fome  monarch,  the  humble  difci- 
ple  of  an  auftere  moralift,  fhould  form  and  exe- 
cute this  projeft.  What  would  be  the  confe- 
quence  ?  The  almoft  entire  depopulation  of  the 
ilate,  Suppofe,  for  example,  that  in  France,  as 
at  Sparta,  the  introduflion  of  money,  and  the  ufe 
of  all  furniture  not  made  with  the  axe,  (hould 
be  forbid.  The  mafon,  the  fculpture,  the  coach- 
maker,  the  turner,  the  varnifher,  the  workers  in 
fine  woollen  and  linen,  in  lace,  filk,  ^cc^  muft 
abandon  France,   and  feek  a  country  where  they 

*  But  en   tLis  fuppofition  it  will  be  faid,   thefe  workmen 
Vvould  return  to  the  labour  of  the  field,  and  became  plowmen, 

woodmen, 
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could  fubfift.      The  number  of  thefe  voJaneary 
exiles  would  amount,   perhaps,    to  one  fourth  of 
the  inhabitants.     Now  if  the  number  of   huf- 
bandmen  and  common   artificers  that  are  necef- 
fary  for   cultivating  the  land,    be  always  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  confumers,  the  exile  of 
the  fabricators  of  luxury,   would    draw  after  ic 
many   of  the   agricultors.      The  opulent    flying 
with  their  riches  to  a  foreign  land,  would  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  confiderable  number  of  their  fellow- 
citizens,  and  byagreatnumberofdcmeftics.  France 
would  then  be  deferted.      What  would  be  its  in- 
habitants ?      Some    agricultors,    whofe    number, 
fince  the  invention  of  the  plough,    is  much  lefs 
than  when   the  land  was  cultivated  by   the  fpade. 
Now,  in  this  ftate  of  depopulation  and  indigence, 
what  would  become  of  this  kingdom  ?    Would 
it  make  war  on  its   neighbours  ?    No :    it  would 
be  without  money  (20).     Would  it   maintain  its 
own  territory?    No:  it  would  be  without  men. 
Befide,  France  not  being,  like   Switzerland,   de- 
fended by  inaccefTible  mountains,   how  can  it  be 
imagined,  that  a  kingdom  depopulated,  open  on 
every  fide,  expofed    to   attacks   in  Flanders   and 
Germany,   could  repel  the  fliock  of  a  numerous 
enemy  ?    To  be  able  to  refill,  the  French  fhould 
have,  by  their  courage  and  difcipline,   the  fame 

woodmen,  &c.  No  fuch  matter.  Befide,  where  would  they 
find  employment  in  a  country  already  furnifhed  with  a  fui&« 
pent  number  of  men  to  till  the  ground,  and  cut  the  wood. 

J  4  lupe< 
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fuperiority  over  their  neighbours,  that  the  Greeks 
formerly  had  over  the  Perfians,  or  that  the  French 
ftill  have  over  the  Indian?.  But  no  one  Euro- 
pean nation  has  now  that  fuperiority  over  others. 
France,  therefore,  defolated  and  deprived  of 
its  money,  would  be  expofed  to  the  almoft  cer- 
tain danger  of  an  invafion.  Is  there  a  prince 
who  would  on  thefe  conditions  banifh  riches  anci 
luxury  from  his  kingdom  ? 

CHAP.        XV. 

Of  the  priod  at  which  riches  retire  of  themfelva 
from  an  empire. 

THERE   is  no  country   where  riches   are 
fixed,  or  ever  can  be  fixed.      Like  the  fea, 
that  by  turns  overflows  and  leaves  bare  difi^erent 
fhores,  riches,  after  having  carried  abundance  and 
luxury  among  fome  countries,  leaves  them  to  dif- 
fufe   itfelf  among   others  (21).      They   formerly 
abode  for  a  time  at  Tyre  and  Sidon,  pafl^ed  from 
thence  to  Carthage,   and  then  to  Rome.      They 
now    fojourn   in    England.       Will    they    remain 
there?    I  know  not.      But  this  I  know,    that  a 
nation  enriched    by   its  commerce  and  induflry, 
v.'iil  impoverifii  its  neighbours,  and  at  Jafl:  make 
them     unable     to     purchafe     its     merchandize. 
I'hat  a   nation    rich  in    money,     and   in    papers 
jeprefentanve  of -money,  and  gradually  increafing 
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in  wealth,  its  provifions  and  the  labour  of 
its  artificers  will  grow  continually  dearer  *. 
That  all  other  things  remaining  the  fame  f , 
an  oppulent  nation  not  being  able  to  furnifh  its 
provifions  and  merchandize,  at  the  price  of  a  poor 
nation,  the  money  of  the  former  will  infenfibly 
pafs  into  the  hands  of  the  latter,  who  becoming 
opulent  in  turn,  will  ruin  itfelf  in  like  man- 
ner (22). 

This,  perhaps,  is  the  principal  caufe  of  the  flux 
and  reflux  of  the  riches  of  an  empire.  Now, 
riches,  in  retiring  from  a  country  where  they 
have  fojourned,  leave  almofl:  always  behind  them, 
the  dung  of  bafenefs  and  defpotifm.  A  rich  na- 
tion that  becomes  poor,  pafles  rapidly  from  de- 
cay to  entire  deflrudion.  The  only  refource  left, 
is  to  refume  mafculine  manners,  which  are  alone 
compatible  with  its  poverty  (23).  But  nothing 
is  more  rare  than  this  moral  phenomenon.  Hif- 
tory  affords  us  no  example  of  it.  When  a  nation 
falls  from  wealth  to  indigence,  it  has  nothing  to 
expert  but  a  conqueror  and  fetters.  To  deliver 
it  from  this  evil,  the  love  of  glory  mufl:  fucceed 
to  that  of  money.    Now,  a  people  that  have  been 

*  Labour  becoming  very  dear  ia  a  rich  nation,  that  nation 
draws  more  from  another  than  it  carries  to  it.  It,  therefore, 
fooner  or  later,  muft  impoverilh  itfelf. 

f  We  know  what  a  fudden  augmentation  was  made  in  the 
price  of  provifions  by  the  tranfportation  of  American  gold  into 
Europe, 

a  long 
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a  long  time  poliHied  and  commercial,  are  fcarce 
lulccptible  of  a  love  of  glory,  and  every  law 
that  damps  their  defire  of  wealth  haftens  their 
ruin. 

In  the  political,  as  in  the  natural  body,  there 
muft  be  a  foul,  an  animating  faculty  that  enlivens 
it  and  puts  it  in  a6lion.     What  muft  that  be  ? 

C     H     A     P.      XVI. 

Of  thz  fever al  principles  of  a^ion  in  nations. 

AR  E    there  any  among  men  without  defires  ? 
Scarce  any.      Are  their  defires  the  fame  ? 
There  are  two  of  them  common  to  all  men. 
The  firft  is,  that  of  happinefs. 
The  fecond,  that  of  a  power  neceffary  to  pro- 
cure happinefs. 
Have  I  a  tafle  ?    I    would   have  the  power  to 
gratify  it.     The  defire  of  power,  as  I  have  already 
proved,   is   therefore   neceffarily  common   to  all. 
But  by  what   means  can   a  man  acquire  power 
over  his  fellow-citizens  ?    By  the  fear  he  excites 
in  them,  and  by  the  love  with  which  he  infpires 
them ;   that  is  to  fay,  by  the  good  and  the  harm 
he  can  do  them :  and  from  hence  the  refpcfl  we 
have  for  the  ftrong,  whether  virtuous  or  wicked. 

But  in  a  free  country,  where  money  is  not  cur- 
rent, what  advantage  can  this  refpeft  procure  a 
hero,  who  for  example,  has  contributed  the  mod 
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to  gain  a  battle  ?  It  will  give  him  the  choice  of 
the  fpoils  from  the  enemy  :  the  moft  beautiful 
flave,  the  fineft  horfe,  the  richeft  tapeftry,  the 
moft  fumptuous  charier,  the  moft  brilliant  ar- 
mour (24).  In  a  free  nation,  public  efteern  and 
refped  *  is  a  pov/er,  and  the  defire  of  that  efceem 
there  becomes  in  confequence  a  potent  prin- 
ciple of  adlion.  But  is  this  moving  principle 
that  of  a  people  fubjea  to  defpotifm,  of  a  peo- 
ple v/here  money  is  current ;  where  the  pubac 
are  without  power ;  where  its  efteem  is  not  the 
reprefentative  of  any  fort  of  pleafure  or  authority  ? 
No  :  in  fuch  a  country,  the  two  only  objefts  of 
the  citizens  defire  are,  the  favour  of  the  defpot, 
and  great  riches  •,  to  the  poffeffion  of  which  every 
one  may  afpire. 

Their  fource,  it  will  be  faid,  is  often  infected. 
The  love  of  money  is  deflruaive  to  the  love  of 
our  country,  of  talents,  and  cf  virtue  (25;. 
I  know  it :  but  how  can  it  be  imagined,  that 
men  fhould  defpife  money,  which  fuccours  them 
in  diftrefs,  relieves  them  from  pains,  and  procures 
them  pleafures,  There  are  countries  where  the 
love  of  money  becomes  the  principle  of  national 
adivity,  and  where  this  love  is  confequently  fa- 
lutary.  The  word  of  all  governments,  is  that 
where  there  is  no  principle  of  adlion  (26).  A  peo- 

*  This  efteern  is  really  a  power,  which  the  ancients  ex« 
pxcffea  by  the  word  auihsritas. 
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pie  without  dcfires,  are  without  adion,  and 
defpifed  by  their  neighbours ;  now  their  efteem 
is  of  more  importance  to  the  profperity  of  a  na- 
tion  than  is  commonly  imagined  (27). 

In  every  kingdom  where  money  is  current,  and 
merit  does  not  lead  to  honours  or  power,  let  the 
magifiraie  take  good  heed  how  he  damps  or  ex- 
tinguifhes  in  the  people  the  love  of  money  and 
of  luxury.  He  will  ftifie  in  them  all  principle 
of  a<5tion. 


CHAP.       XVII. 

Of  money ^  cor,ficiered  as  one  of  the  -principles  of  a5fion, 

O  N  E  Y,  and  papers  reprefentative  of 
money,  facilitate  Joans.  All  govern- 
rjents  abiife  this  facility.  Loans  are  every  where 
multiplied:  their  intereils  are  augmented.  To 
difcharge  them,  taxes  are  heaped  on  taxes.  Their 
burden  now  overloads  the  moft  powerful  empires 
of  Europe,  and  yet  this  evil  is  not  the  greatefl: 
that  the  love  of  money  and  its  reprefentative 
papers  have  produced. 

The  love  of  riches  does  not  extend  to  every 
clafs  of  citizens,  without  infpiring  the  governing 
party  vvith  a  defire  of  rapine  and  oppreflion  (28). 

From  hence  the  conftru(5llon  of  a  port,  an 
equipment,  a  company  of  commerce,  the  undertak- 
ing of  a  war,  is  pretended  to  be  for  the  honour  of 

the 
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the  nation;  in  fliort,  every  pretence  to  plunder  is 
greedily  feized.  Ttien  all  the  vices  produced  by 
avidity,  making  way  at  once  into  an  empire,  luc- 
celTively  infe6t  all  its  members,  and  at  iaft  hurry 
it  into  ruin.  What  fpecific  remedy  is  there  for 
this  evil  ?    None. 

The  blood  that  carries  nutrition  to  all  the 
mernbers  of  a  child,  and  fucceflively  enflarges 
every  part,  is  a  principle  of  deftruiSlion.  'J  he 
fame  circulation  of  the  blood  at  Iaft  ofTifies  the 
vefiels,  deftroys  their  fprings  and  produces  the 
feeds  of  death.  Yet  he  that  fhould  fufpend  this 
circulation  v^'ould  be  immediately  punilhed.  A 
ftagnation  for  an  Inftant  would  be  a  privation  of 
life.  It  is  fo  with  money.  Is  it  earneftly  defir- 
ed  ?  That  defire  animates  a  nation,  roufes  its  in- 
duftry,  enlivens  its  commerce,  increafes  its  riches 
and  power  -,  and  the  ftagnation,  if  I  may  fo 
fay,  of  that  defire,  v/ould  be  mortal  to  certain 
ftates. 

But  do  not  riches,  by  forfaking  thofe  nations 
where  they  were  lirft  accumulated,  occafion  their 
ruin;  and  by  being  collected,  fooner  or  later,  into 
a  fmall  number  of  hands,  detach  them  by  a  pri- 
vate intereft  from  that  of  the  public  ?  Yes, 
without  doubt.  But  in  the  prefent  forms  of  go- 
vernment, this  evil  is  perhaps  inevitable.  Per- 
haps it  is  at  that  epoch  a  nation  by  growing  day- 
ly  more  enfeebled,  falls  into  that  decadence,  which 
is  the   precurfor  of    its  entire  deftru<5l;ion  •,  and 

perhaps 
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perhaps  it  is  thus  that  the  moral  plant,  called  art 
empire,  naturally  (hoots  up,  increafes,  grows  vigo- 
rous, and  expires. 

C    HA    P.     xviir. 

'That  it  is  not  in  luxury y  hut  in  its  -produHive  caufe\ 
that  we  ought  to  feek  for  the  dejlru£iive  prtjicipk 
of  great  empires* 

HAT  can  we  conclude,  from  this  hafty 
examen  of  the  queftion  I  here  treat  ? 
That  almoft  all  the  accufations  brought  againft 
luxury  are  groundlefs  ;  that  of  the  two  fpecies  of 
luxury,  mentioned  in  chap.  v.  one  of  them  being 
always  the  effeft  of  the  too  great  increafe  of  in- 
habitants, and  of  the  defpotic  form  of  their  go- 
vernments, fuppofes  a  very  unequal  diflribution 
of  the  national  wealth  ;  that  fuch  diflribution  is 
doubtlefs  a  great  evil  \  but  that  luxury  when  once 
eftablifl-icd,  becomes,  if  not  an  efficacious  remedy, 
at  leaft  a  palliative  for  this  evil  (29).  It  is  the 
magnificence  of  the  great,  that  daily  brings  back 
money  and  activity  to  the  inferior  clafs  of  citi- 
zens. 

The  rage  with  which  moft  moralifls  inveigh 
againft  luxury,  is  the  effefl  of  their  ignorance. 
Let  this  rage  be  confined  to  a  fermon,  for  that 
requires  no  precifion  of  ideas.     Works  of  that 

fort, 
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fort,  applauded  by  a  timorous  and  benevolent  old 
man,  are  too  vague,  too  enthufiaflic,  and  too  ri- 
diculous to  gain  the  efteem  of  an  enlightened 
auditory. 

What  good  fenfe  examines,  the  ignorance  of 
the  preacher  peremptorily  determines.  His  fiiper- 
ficial  and  confident  underftanding  never  knows 
how  to  doubt.  Unhappy  would  be  the  prince 
who  affented  to  fuch  declamations, and  who,  with- 
out previous  changes  in  government,  attempt- 
ed to  banifh  all  luxury  from  a  nation,  where 
the  love  of  money  is  the  principle  of  adlion. 
He  would  foon  depopulate  his  country,  ener- 
vate the  induftry  of  his  fubjedls,  and  throw  their 
minds  into  a  languor  that  would  be  fatal  to  his 
power. 

I  fhall  be  content  if  thefe  firft,  and  perhaps  fu- 
perficial  ideas,  that  arife  from  a  confideration  of 
the  quellion  concerning  luxury,  be  regarded  as 
an  inftance  of  the  different  points  of  view  from 
wliich  we  ought  to  confider  every  important  and 
complicated  problem  in  morality  (30}.  If  from 
hence  is  perceived  all  the  influence  that  a  folu- 
tion,  more  or  lefs  accurate,  of  fimilar  problems 
has  on  the  public  happinefs,  and  confequently  the 
fcrupulous  attention  with  which  fuch  examen 
fhould  be  made. 

Whoever  declares  himfelf  the  fautor  of  igno- 
ranee,  declares  himfelf  an  enemy  of  the  ftate, 

and. 
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and,  without  knowing  it,  commits  treafon  againfs 
humanity. 

Among  all  nations,  there  is  a  reciprocal  de- 
pendence between  the  perfe6lion  of  legiflation, 
and  the  progrefs  of  the  human  underftanding. 
The  more  intelligent  the  citizens  are,  the  more 
perfect  their  laws  will  be.  Now,  it  is  on  their 
goodnefs  alone,  as  I  am  going  to  prove,  that  the 
public  felicity  depends. 


NOTES, 


NOTES. 


1.  (page  72.)  ^  M  ''HE  averfiori  of  an  ignorant  people  to 

J.  application  extends  even  to  their 
amufements.  If  they  love  gaming,  it  is  at  ^ames  of  chance 
alone  they  play.  If  they  are  fond  of  an  opera,  it  is  poems 
without  words,  fo  to  fay,  they  require.  It  is  cf  little  confe- 
quence  to.  them  whether  their  minds  be  employed,  if  their 
ears  be  but  ftruck  with  agreeable  founds.  Among  all  their 
pleafures,  thofe  are  preferred  that  require  neither  knowledge 
hor  judgment. 

2.  (p-77.)  Why  are  great  men,  in  England,  more  intelligent 
in  general  than  elfewhere?  Becaufe  they  have  an  intereft  fo  to  be. 
In  Portugal,  on  the  contrary,  why  are  they  fo  frequently  ig- 
norant and  ftupid  ?  Becaufe  no  intereft  urges  them  to  in- 
ftrudlion. 

The  fcience  of  the  firft  of  thefe,  is  that  of  man  and  of  go« 
vernment. 

That  of  the  fecond,  is  the  fcience  of  levees,  couchees,  and 
journies  of  their  monarch. 

But  have  they,  in  England,  thrown  all  thofe  lights  on  po- 
litics and  morality,  that  might  be  expedled  from  fo  free  a  peo- 
ple ?  I  doubt  it.  Intoxicated  with  their  glory,  the  Englifh 
do  not  fufpefl  any  defeft  in  their  prefent  form  of  government. 
Perhaps  the  French  writers  have,  on  this  fubjeft,  views  more 
profound  and  more  exteniive.  There  are  two  caufes  for  this 
effefl. 

The  firfl:  is  the  ftate  of  France.  Before  the  misfortunes  of 
a  country  are  excefiive,  and  have  entirely  broke  the  fpirits  of 
the  people,  they  quicken  their  perception,  and  become  a  prin- 
ciple of  activity  in  them.  When  a  people  fuffer,  they  would 
throw  off  their  calamities;  and  that  defire  produces  an  inven- 
tive faculty. 

The  fecond  is,  perhaps,  the  little  liberty  the  French  writers 

enjoy.     When  the  man  in  place  commits  an  overfight,  or  aft 

of  injuftice,  it  muft  be  treated  with  refpecl.     Of  all  crimes 

in  that  kingdom,   the  moft  feverely  punifhed  is  complaint. 

Vol.  II.  K  When 
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When  3  man  would  there  write  on  the  affairs  of  adminiftration, 
he  muft  remount  in  morality  and  politics,  to  thofe  fimple  and 
general  principles,  whofe  development  will  indicate,  in  a  con- 
cealed iGanner,  che  route  that  government  ought  to  take.  The 
French  writers  have  the  mod  grand  and  extenfive  ideas  of  this 
kind  *,  they  have  therefore  rendered  themfelves  more  unlver- 
fally  ufefiil  than  the  Englifh ;  who,  not  having  the  fame  mo- 
tives to  elevate  themfelves  to  firft  and  general  principles, 
cornpofe  good  works,  but  almoil  folely  applicable  to  their  par- 
ticular form  of  government,  and  their  particular  circum- 
ilances  ;  in  a  word,  to  the  afiairs  of  the  prefent  day. 

3.  (p,  77,)  There  is,  at  London,  no  labourer  or  porter, 
who  does  not  read  the  newfpapers,  and -fufpecl  the  venality  of 
].is  reprefentatives ;  and  does  not  think  in  confcqucnce,  that 
he  ought  to  inftruft  himfelf  in  his  rights,  in  quality  of  a  citi- 
zen. So  that  no  member  of  parliament  dare  to  propofe  a 
law  contrary  to  the  liberty  of  the  nation,  if  he  ihould  do  it, 
lie  would  be  cited  by  the  party  in  oppofition,  and  the  public 
papers,  before  the  people,  and  would  be  expofed  to  their  ven- 
gance.  The  body  of  the  parliament  is  therefore  controlcd  by 
the  nation.  No  arm  is  now  fuincient.'y  ftrong  to  enchain  fuch 
a  people.  Their  fubjeftion  is  therefore  far  off.  Is  it  impoffible  ? 
I  will  not  maintain  that.  Perhaps  their  prefent  immenfe  riches 
prefage  that  future  event. 

4.  (p.  79.)  The  lail  king  of  Denmark  certainly  doubted 
the  legitimacy  of  a  defpotic  pov,'cr,  when  he  permitted  cele- 
brated wiiters  to  controvert  his  rights  and  pretenfion?,  and  to 
examine  what  limits  the  public  interell  ought  to  fet  to  his 
power.  What  magnanimity  in  a  fovereign  !  Was  his  future 
authoiity  thereby  enfeebled  ?  No;  and  this  conduft,  that 
rendered  him  dear  to  his  people,  ought  to  make  him  for  ever 
refpedable  to  humanity. 

5.  (p.  82.)  In  the  heroic  sgcs.  as  thofe  of  Hercules,  The- 
feus,  Finga!,  &c.  it  was  by  the  gift  of  a  gorgeous  quiver,  a 
well-tempered  fvvord,  or  a  beautiful  Have,  that  the  virtues  of 
a  warrior  were  recompenfed,     h\   the  time  of  Manlius  Capi- 

*  T/j!s  is  e^oiJent'y  the  difign  cf  a  late  French  Treati/e,  enti- 
tled, •  UAn  deux  miVe  quaire  cent  quarente,''  and  pubhjhed  in 
England,  under  the  titU  of  «'  Memirs  cftU  Tear  Two  ikou/and 
**  jive  hundrtd." 

tolinus 
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toiinus,  it  was  by  the  addition  of  two  acres  of  territory,  that 
his  country  difcharged  its  obligations  to  a  hero.  The  tenth 
of  a  parifh  that  is  now  granted  to  the  vilefl  among  the  monk?, 
would  have  then  recompenfeJ  a  Scsevola,  or  an  Horatius  Co- 
cJes.  If,  in  thefe  dpys,  all  fervice  rendered  to  our  cour.cry  be 
paid  in  money,  it  is  becaufe  money  is  the  reprefenrative  of 
thofe  ancient  gifts.  The  love  of  fuperfluities  has  been,  in  all 
times  the  motive  and  principle  of  man.  But  in  what  manner 
the  gifts  of  public  acknowledgment  fliould  be  adminillered, 
and  what  fort  of  fuperfluities  fhould  be  preferred  as  a  recom- 
pence  for  talents  and  virtue,  is  a  moral  problem  equally  wor- 
thy the  attention  of  the  minifter  and  the  philofopher. 

6.  (p.  84.)  When  great  riches  are  difFufed  among  a  great 
number  of  citizens,  eacli  of  them  live  in  a  ftate  of  eafe,  and  cf 
luxury  too,  when  compared  with  the  citizens  of  another  na- 
tion, and  yet  have  but  little  money  to  lay  out  in  what  is  call- 
ed magnificence. 

Among  fuch  a  people,  luxury  is,  if  I  may  fo  fay,  national, 
but  little  apparent. 

On  the  contrary, where  all  the  money  is  colle£led  into  a  few 
liands,  each  of  thefe  have  large  fums  to  lay  out  in  fumptuo- 
fjty. 

Such  a  luxury  fuppofes  a  very  unequal  partition  of  the  na- 
tional wealth  ;  and  that  partition  is  doubtlefs  a  public  calamity. 
Is  it  the  fame  with  that  national  luxury  which  fuppofes  all  the 
inhabitants  in  a  certain  ftate  of  eafe,  and  confcquently  a  nearly 
equal  partition  of  the  fame  riches  ?  No  ;  this  luxury,  far  from 
being  a  misfortune,  is  a  public  good.  luxury,  therefore,  is 
not  in  itfelf  an  evil. 

7.  (ibid.)  One  may,  by  the  number,  and  efpecially  by 
the  fort  of  manufaSures  of  a  country,  judge  in  what  manner 
its  riches  are  diftributed.  Are  all  the  people  there  in  eafy 
circumftances  ?  All  would  be  vvell  cloadied.  There  are  con- 
fequently  eftabliflied  a  g^eat  number  of  manufadories  of  ftuit?, 
of  a  common  quali:y.  They  are  well  made,  folid  and  dur- 
able ;  for  the  inhabitants  are  provided  with  money  enough  to 
clothe  themfelves,  but  not  frequently  to  change  their  drefs. 

Are  the  riches  of  the  country  collected,  on  the  contrary, 
into  a  few  hands  ?  The  greatell  part  of  the  people  miifl:  lan- 
gui(h  in  mifery.  Now  the  indigent,  not  being  able  to  pur- 
chafe  deaths,  many  of  the  manufafturej  juft  mentioned,  mtift 

K  2  fir.k. 
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fink.  What  will  be  fubflltiued  in  their  room  ?  Some  manu- 
failures  of  llufFs,  rich  and  brilliant,  but  not  durable  ;  for  opu- 
lence, aftiamed  to  wear  out  a  habit,  would  change  it  often. 
Thus  in  a  government  all  things  depend  on  each  other. 

8.  (p.  85.)  When  I  fee,  faid  a  great  king,  delicacy  and  pro- 
fufion  on  the  t^ble  of  the  rich  and  great,  I  fufpefl  a  fcarcity 
among  the  people.  Now,  I  like  to  know,  that  my  people  are 
well  fed,  and  well  cloathed  ;  I  would  not  tolerate  poverty  but 
at  the  head  of  my  regiments.  Poverty  is  brave,  aflive, 
vigilant;  for  it  is  covetous  of  riches,  and  will  purfue  them 
through  the  greateft  dangers :  and  becaufe  man  is  more  refo- 
lute  in  conquering,  than  in  preferving,  and  the  thief  more 
courageous  than  the  merchant  ;  the  latter  is  more  opulent, 
and  better  knows  the  worth  of  riches ;  the  thief  always  exag-j 
gerates  their  value. 

9.  (p.  86.)  Great  Britain  is  of  a  fmall  extent,  yet  is  re- 
fpedled  by  all  Europe.  What  better  proof  can  be  given  of 
its  wife  adminidration,  and  of  the  profperity  and  courage  of 
its  people,  in  (hort,  of  that  national  happinefs  legiflators 
and  philofophers  propofe  to  procure  mankind  ?  The  firft  by 
their  laws,  and  the  Laft  by  their  writings. 

10.  (p.  94.)  The  expence  or  confumption  of  men,  occa- 
fioned  by  commerce,  navigation,  and  the  exercife  of  certain 
trades,  is,  they  fay,  very  confiderable.  So  much  the  better. 
It  is  necefTary  for  the  tranquility  of  a  very  populous  country, 
that  the  expence  of  this  fort,  fhould  be,  if  I  may  venture 
the  expreffion,  equal  to  the  income ;  or  that  the  ftate,  as 
in  Switzerland,  confume  the  furplus  of  its  inhabitants,  in  the 
wars  of  Grangers  *. 

*  This  appears  to  he  wretched  policy,  ManUnd  are  in  a  mi- 
ferahle  fiate  indeed,  if  they  be  obliged  to  murder  thefn/el<ves,  or  ht 
murdered  by  other s^  to  anjoid  being  too  populous.  Hok-v  fenu  coun- 
tries of  Europe  are  theret  that  ivould  Jiot  nourifh  many  times  the 
number  of  their  prefent  inhabitants^  if  the  land  wvere  cultivated  in 
the  manner  fome  countries  are  ?  BeJidtS,  hoixi  many  millions  of  acres 
are  there  in  Arj^erica,  and  other  farts  of  the  earth,  njchich,  by  their 
luxuriance,  Jeem  to  court  thefluggijh  hand  of  man,  and  to  ivhich 
the  fuperfluous  inhabitants  fa  'very  vague  term)  might  emigrate 
in  large  bodies,  and  luhcre  they  might  enjoy  the  fame  form  of  go- 
•vernment,  and  the  fame  libsrty,  as  in  th.ir  native  country  ? 

II.  (p. 
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1 1.  (p.  g^.)  It  has  been  faid,  that  luxury  augments  the  in- 
duflry  of  the  hufbandman;  and  it  was  truly  faid.  If  he  de- 
fire  to  make  frequent  exchanges,  he  will  be  obliged  to  im- 
prove bis  land,  and  augment  his  harveft. 

12.  (p.  106.)  Of  the  amount  of  taxes  impofed  on  the  people, 
one  part  is  deftined  to  the  fupport  and  amufement  of  the  (ove- 
reign  ;  but  the  other  ought  to  be  applied  folely  to  the  necef- 
fities  of  jthe  ftate.  If  the  prince  be  proprietor  of  the  firft  part, 
he  is  but  adminifirator  of  the  fecond.  He  may  be  liberal  of 
the  one,  he  ought  to  be  frugal  of  the  other. 

The  public  treafure  is  a  pledge  in  the  hands  of  the  fove- 
relgn.  The  greedy  courtier,  I  know,  gives  the  name  of  ge- 
nerofity  to  the  diffipation  of  this  truft  ;  but  the  prince,  by 
whom  it  is  violated,  commits  an  iojuftice,  and  a  real  robbery. 
The  duty  of  a  monarch,  is  to  be  parfimonious  of  the  pro- 
perty of  his  fubjedts.  "  I  Ihould  think  myfelf  unworthy  of 
'*  the  throne,  faid  a  great  prince,  if,  as  depofitary  of  the  re- 
**  ceipts  of  the  taxes,  I  fliould  diffipate  a  fingle  penfion,  to  en- 
**  rich  a  favorite,  or  informer  " 

The  legitimate  employment  of  all  taxes  raifed  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  flate,  is  the  payment  of  troops  for  the  repel- 
ling a  war  from  a  kingdom,  and  the  payment  of  magidrates 
for  the  maintenance  of  peace  and  order  within    the  kingdom. 

Tiberius,  himfelf,  frequently  repeated  to  his  favorites,  "  I 
"  Ihall  take  great  care  how  1  touch  the  public  treafure.  If  I 
"  fliould  exhaull  it  in  foolilh  expences,  I  muft  refill  it;  ami 
"  if,  for  that  purpofe,  I  have  recourfe  to  urjuit  means,  it 
*'  will  fhake  my  throne." 

13.  (p.  107.)  How  are  we  to  diftinguifii  the  luxury  that  is 
really  detrimental?  By  the  fort  of  m^erchandife  expofed  in  the 
Ihops :  the  richer  thofe  articles  are,  the  more  difproportiori 
there  is  among  the  fortunes  of  the  citizens.  Now  this  great 
difproportion,  always  an  evil  ii)  itielf,  becomes  a  much  greater 
evil  by  the  multiplicity  of  tafl.es  it  produces.  Thefe  taftes, 
contraified,  will  be  gratified.  To  effefl  this,  imm.enfe  trea- 
fures  are  nece/Tary.  There  are  then  no  bounds  to  the  defire 
of  riches ;  nothing  that  men  will  not  do,  to  attain  them. 
Virtue,  honor,  their  country,  ail  are  lacrificed,  to  the  love  of 
money. 

In  the  country,  on  the  contrary,  were  men  are  content 
■^'hh  what  is  neceflary,  they  m.ay  be  at  cncc  happy  and  virtuous. 

^  3  ExceiFiv-e 
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Exccfflve  luxury,  which  is  almofl  every  where  attended  by 
defpotifrnjuppofes  a  nation  to  be  already  divided  between  op- 
preiTors  and  opprefled,  robbers  and  robbed.  But  if  the  rob- 
bers be  the  fmaileft  number,  why  are  they  nor  crufhed  by 
the^  efforts  of  the  majority  ?  7"o  what  do  they  owe  their  fe- 
curity?  To  the  impoffibility  the  robbed  find  in  giving  the 
word,  and  of  all  afl'embling  on  the  fame  day.  Befide,  the  op- 
prefibr,  with  the  money  he  has  already  plundered,  can  levy 
an  army  to  attack  the  oppreiTed,  and  conquer  them  in  de- 
tached parties.  Thus  the  plundering  of  a  nation,  fubjeft  to 
defpotifm,  continues,  till  at  laR  depopulation,  and  the  mifery 
of  the  ,  eople,  have  made  them  both,  opprefTors  and  cppreffed, 
fubied  CO  the  yoke  of  a  neighbouring  power.  A  nation, 
in  that  Hate,  is  compcfed  cf  none  bu:  indigents  without  cou- 
rage, and  robbers  without  juflice.  It  is  debafed,  and  deilitute 
of  virtue. 

It  is  not  fo  in  a  country  were  riches,  being  in  a  manner 
equally  divided  among  the  inhabitants,  they  are  all  in  a  ftate 
cf  competency,  when  compared  with  the  people  of  other 
countries.  In  this  country,  no  man  is  rich  enough  to  enflave 
his  compatriots.  Each  one,  rellrained  by  his  neighbour,  is 
more  folicitous  to  preferve  than  ufurp.  The  defire  of  confer- 
vation  there  becomes  the  general  ar,d  dominant  defire  of 
the  largeft  and  richeft  part  of  the  nation.  Now,  it  is  this 
defire,  and  the  ftate  of  eafe  among  the  inhabitants,  together 
with  a  refpea  for  the  property  of  others,  that,  in  every  peo- 
ple, fecundates  the  feeds  of  virtue,  juftice,  and  happinefs.  It 
is,  therefore,  to  the  caufe  of  a  certain  luxury,  that  we  lliould 
refer  almoft  all  the  calamities  that  are  imputed  to  luxury 
itfelf.  ■ 

14.  fp.  1C7.)  The  courtiers,  they  fay,  model  themfelves 
after  their  prince.  If,  therefore,  he  defpife  luxury  and  effemi- 
r.acy,  will  they  not  difappear  ?  Yes,  for  a  moment.  But  to  prc- 
dcce  a  durable  change  in  the  manners  of  a  people,  neither  the 
example,  nor  the  ordinance  of  a  fovereign,  are  fuficient.  His 
commands  will  not  change  a  nation  of  Sybarites,  into  a  robuft, 
laborious,  and  valiant  people.  That  mult  be  the  work  of  the 
laws.  Let  the  people  be  every  day  compelled,  for  fome  hours, 
to  labour,  and  every  day  expofcd  to  fome  little  danger,  and 
they  will,    at  length,  become  robull  and  brave  :  for  firengih 

and 
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and  coarage,   fay    the  king  of  Pruffia   and  Ve^etins,   are  ac- 
■"^uired  by  a  habit  of  labour  and  danger. 

15.  (p.  108.)  In  a  free  country,  the  collefllon  of  the  natu^ 
ral  wealth  into  a  few  hands,  is  made  flowly  ;  it  is  the  work 
of  ages;  but,  in  proportion  as  it  is  made,  the  government 
tends  to  an  arbitrary  power,  and  confequenily  to  its  difToIu- 
tion. 

The  republican  ftate  is  the  virile  age  of  an  empire;  defpo- 
tiTm  is  its  old  age.  When  an  empire  once  becomes  old,  it 
feldoin  rejuvenates.  Have  the  rich  got  a  part  of  the  nation 
in  their  pay  ?  With  that  part,  they  will  fubjefl  the  reft  to  def- 
potifm,  ariftocracy,  or  monarchy.  Whi-n  any  new  laws  are 
propoied  in  that  empire,  they  are  all  in  favour  of  the  rich  and 
great,  none  in  favour  of  the  people.  1  he  fpirit  of  legifiation 
corrupts,    and  that  corruption  announces  the  fall  of  the  ftate. 

16.  (d.  no  )  Nothing  is  more  contradiftory  than  the  opi- 
nions  of' the  moralifts,  on  this  fubjed.  When  they  agree  on 
the  utilitv  a. id  neceffity  of  commerce,  in  certain  countries,  they 
would,  at  lae  fame  time,  introduce  an  aufterity  of  manners,  to- 
tally incompatible  with  the  fpirit  of  cammerce. 

In  France,  the  moralift,  who  in  the  morning  recommends  to 
the  government  the  care  of  rich  manufydures,  declaims  in  tha 
evening,  againft  luxury,  public  exhibitions,  and  the  manners 
of  the  capita!. 

But,  v/hat  is  the  objeft  of  government,  when  it  improves 
tliefe  manuf^aures,  and  extendi  its  commerce  ?  To  attraft  the 
wealth  of  its  neighbours.  Now,  who  doubts,  that  the  man- 
ners and  amufements  of  the  capital  do  not  concur  in  the  fame 
effedl  ?  That  the  theatres, and  aarefles.theexpences  they  make, 
and  caufe  ftrar.gcrs  to  make,  are  not  one  of  the  moft  lucrative 
parts  of  the  commerce  of  Paris  ?  What  then,  ye  moralifts,  is 
the  obje(S  of  your  contradidlory  declama'.ions  ? 

17.  (p.  116.)  No  one  (hould  wonder  at  the  extreme  love  of 
man  for  money.  His  indifterence  for  riches,  would  be  a  phe- 
nomenon truly  furprifing.  la  every  country,  where  riches 
are  exchanoed  for  every  fort  of  pleafure,  they  muft  recefTarily 
be  as  eagerl'y  purfued,  as  the  pleafores  themfehes.  To  extin- 
guifti  among  a  people  thelove  of  riches,  would  require  the 
birth  of  a  Lycurgus,  and  the  prohibition  of  money.  Now 
.what  a  remarkable  concurrence  of  circumftanccs  are  requifit? 

K4  «» 
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to  the  forming  of  fuch  a  legiflator,  and  a  people  proper  to  ^f^ 
ceive  his  laws- 

18  (p.  116.)  From  the  moment  honours  are  no  longer  the 
reward  of  honeil  aftions,  the  manners  become  corrupt.  On  the 
the  arrival  of  the  duke  of  Milan  at  Florence,  contempt,  fays 
Machiave),  was  the  portion  of  virtue  and  talents.  The  Floren- 
tines, without  difcernment  and  without  courage,  were  entirely 
degenerate.  If  they  fought  to  furpafs  each  other,  it  was  in  the 
magnificence  of  drefs  and  in  vivacity  of  repartees.  The  moll 
fatiric  was  with  them  the  mod  witty.  Is  there,  at  this  time, 
a  nation  in  Europe,  whofe  prefent  turn  of  mind  refembles  that 
of  the  Florentines,  at  the  time  juft  mentioned?  Does  not  th^ 
author^  by  this  queflion,  mean  to  refer  to  the  French  nation  ? 

ig.  (p.  117.)  It  is  not  on  the  greater  or  lefs  quantity  of 
national  riches,  but  on  their  more  or  lefs  equal  diftribution, 
that  the  happinefs  or  mifery  of  a  people  d,epends.  Suppofe 
half  the  riches  of  a  nation  were  to  be  anihilated,  and  the  other 
half  to  be  divided  among  the  people  in  a  manner  nearly 
equal,  the  ftate  would  be  almoft  equally  happy,  and  power- 
ful. This  tnuji  he  under Jlood  of  the  internal  folice  of  the  nation^ 
and  in  time  ef  peace  only. 

Of  all  commerce,  that  whofe  profits  are  divided  into  9 
great  number  of  hands,  is  the  moft  advantageous  to  every  na- 
tion. The  more  fubjeds  there  are  in  a  nation,  who  are  free, 
independent,  and  enjoy  a  mediocrity,  the  more  powerful  that 
ration  is.  For  this  reafon,  no  wife  prince  will  load  his  peo- 
ple with  taxes,  nor  deprive  them  of  their  eafc,  nor  abridge  their 
liberty,  either  by  a  great  number  of  informers,  or  by  regula- 
tions in  the  police  that  are  too  fevere  or  too  incommodious. 
A  monarch  who  does  not  regard  the  eafe  and  liberty  of  his 
fubje£ls,  will  fee  their  deprcfled  fpirits  languifh  in  torpitude. 
Now  this  malady  of  the  mind  is  fo  much  the  more  dillrefsful, 
as  it  is,  for  the  molt  part,  already  incurable,  before  it  is  per- 
ceived, 

20.  (p.  119.)  If  the  introdu£lion  of  money  be  forbid  in  a 
ftate,  it  m.ufl  either  adopt  the  laws  of  Sparta,  or  be  expofed  to 
the  invafioncf  its  neighbours.  How  can  it  long  refill,  if  being 
always  liable  to  their  attacks,  it  cannot  attack  them  in  turn. 

In  every  flate,  to  repel  war,  now  fo  expenfive,  it  is  neceffary 
that  a  people  have  either  great  riches,  or,  with  their  poverty, 
the  courage  and  difcipline  of  the  Spartans. 

Now 
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Now,  what  provides  a  government  with  great  riches  ?  Great 
taxes,  levied  on  the  fuperfluities,  and  not  on  the  wants  of  the. 
people.  What  do  great  taxes  fuppofe  ?  Large  confumptions. 
If  the  Englilh  lived  like  the  Spaniards,  on  bread,  water,  and 
onions,  England  would  foon  be  impoverifhed;  and  being  inca-. 
pableof  maintaining  Heets  and  armies,  would  be  no  longer  re- 
fpeded.  Its  prefent  power,  founded  on  its  immenfe  revenues, 
would  be  foon  deflroyed,  if  its  taxes,  as  I  have  juft  faid,  were 
levied  on  the  neceflaries,  and  not  on  the  conveniencies  of  the 
inhabitants. 

The  moil  habitual  crime  of  European  governments,  is  their 
avidity,  in  appropriating  all  the  money  of  the  people.  Their 
thirft  is  infatiable.  What  follows  ?  That  the  fubjedls,  dif, 
gulled  wi:h  their  conveniencies,  from  the  great  difficuhy  they 
find  in  procuring  them,  are  without  emulation,  and  without 
ihame  of  their  poverty.  From  that  moment  the  con/umptioa 
dimifiifhes,  the  lands  remain  uncultivated,  and  the  people  are 
plunged  in  idlenefs  and  indigence :  for  the  love  of  riches  has 
for  its  bafis, 

1.  The  poffibility  of  acquiring  them. 

2.  The  affurance  of  preferving  them. 

3.  The  right  of  ufing  them. 

'  zi.  (p.  120.)  Suppofe  that  Great  Britain  were  to  attack 
India,  defpoil  it  of  its  treafures,  and  tranfport  them  to  Lon- 
don. The  Engliih  would  then  be  in  polTeffion  of  immenfe  ' 
riches.  What  would  be  the  confequencs  ?  They  would  firll 
exhauft  England  of  all  that  could  contribute  to  their  pleafures; 
and  then  draw  from  flrangers  the  mofl  exquifite  wines,  oils 
coffee,  &c.  in  fliort,  all  that  could  flatter  their  taHe ;  and  all  na- 
tions would  partake  of  the  Indian  treafures.  I  doubt  whether 
any  fumptuary  laws  could  prevent  this  difperfion  of  their 
wealth.  Thefe  laws,  always  eafy  to  be  eluded,  are  befide  too 
invafive  of  the  right  of  property,  the  fiiit  and  moil  facred  of 
all  rights.  But,  what  means  are  there  to  fix  the  riches  of  an 
empire?  I  know  of  none.  The  flux  and  reflux  of  money  are 
in  morals  the  efrefts  of  caufes  as  conllant,  neceflary,and  power- 
ful, as  in  phyfics,  the  flux  and  reflux  of  the  fea 

22.  (p.  121.)  Nothing  is  more  eafy  than  to  trace  the  feveral 
progreflions  by  which  a  nation  pafles  from  poverty  to  riches- 
from  the  poflTeirion,  to  the  unequal  partition  of  riches;  from 
ihat  unequal  partition  to  defpotifra,  and  from  defpotifm  to 

ruin. 
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Tuin.  A  man,  when  poor,  appHes  himfelf  to  commerce  or 
egriculture,  and  makes  a  fortune.  He  is  imitated  by  others, 
who  in  like  manner  grow  rich.  Their  number  increafes,  and 
the  whole  nation  infenfibly  finds  itfelf  animated  with  a  fpirit 
of  labour  and  gain.  Its  induflry  is  thus  roufed,  its  commerce 
extends,  and  it  every  day  incri-aTes  in  riches  and  power.  But 
if  its  riches  and  power  are  infenfibly  collecled  into  a  few  hands, 
tlien  a  tafte  for  luxury  and  fuperfluities  will  poflVrs  the  great ; 
for  riches  are  not  acquired,  if  we  except  a  few  mifers,  but  to  be 
expended.  The  love  of  fuperfluities  will  excite  in  the  great  a 
tliirfl  for  gold,  and  a  defne  cf  power;  they  would  command 
like  tyrants  over  their  fellow-citizens.  They  will  attempt  all 
thino^  for  this  purpofe,  and  it  will  be  then  that  arbitrary  pow- 
er, introducing  itfelf  to  the  people  in  the  train  of  riches,  will 
by  degrees  corrupt  their  manners,  and  degrade  their  cha- 
lafter.     ' 

When  a  comn:ercial  nation  attains  the  period  of  its 
grandeur,  the  fame  defire  of  gain  that  produced  at  firft  its 
ilrength,  and  its  power,  will  thus  become  the  caufe  of  its 
ruin. 

The  principle  cf  life,  that  difplays  itfelf  in  a  majefiic 
oak,  elevates  its  trunk,  extends  its  branches,  and  makes  ic 
the  monarch  of  the  foreft,  is  alfo  the  principle  of  its  diffo^u- 
tion. 

But  may  not  the  duration  of  empires  be  prolonged,  by 
fufpending  in  the  people  the  too  rapid  progrefs  of  this  defire  of 
gold  ?  I  reply,  the  love  of  riches  may  be  weakened  in  the  citizens, 
but  who  can  be  fare  that  they  will  not  then  fall  into  that  Sps- 
ra.'h  indolence,  which  is  the  molt  incurable  of  all  political 
maladies  ? 

z;,  (p.  12  1.)  The  virtues  of  poverty  are,in  a  nation,  bold- 
nefs,  intrepidity,  fincerity,  and  conliancy :  in  ftiort,  a  fort  of 
noble  ferocity.  They  are,  among  a  rifuig  people,  the  effeft  of 
that  fort  of  equality,  which  reigns  at  firft  among  all  the  citizens. 
But  do  the.'e  virtues  remain  a  long  time  in  an  empire  ?  No  : 
they  feldom  grow  old  there  ;  the  mere  increafe  of  inhabitants 
33  frequently  fufHcient  to  banilh  them. 

:!4.  (p.  123.)  There  are  no  talents  or  virtues  that  the  hope 
of  honours  arifing  from  the  public  elleem  and  acknowledge- 
ment, will  not  create  in  a  people.  Nothing  that  the  defire  of 
obtaining  them  will  not  excite  men  to  undertake.     Honours 

arc 
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are  a  coin,  whofe  value  rifes  or  falls  according  to  the  greater  or 
led  equity  with  which  they  are  diftribated.  The  public  in- 
terelt  requires  that  they  fhould  preferve  the  fame  value,  and  bs 
difoenfed  with  as  much  equity  as  oeconomy.  Every  wife  peo- 
ple fiiould  requite  the  fervices  done  them  by  honours.  If  they 
acquit  them  1.1  money,  they  will  fcon  ■-xhauil  their  treafure, 
and  being  then  unable  to  recompenfe  talents  and  virtue,  they 
will  be  both  ftiRed  in  their  birth. 

25.  (p.  1:23.)  When  money  becomes  the  fole  principle  of  ac- 
tivity in  a  nation,  it  is  an  evil,  for  which  I  know  no  remedy. 
Rewards  in  property  would  doubtlefs  be  more  favourable  10 
the  production  of  virtuous  men  :  but  before  they  could  be 
eftablifhed,  what  changes  mull  be  made  in  the  governments  of 
molt  nations  of  Europe? 

26.  (p.  123.)  To  what  caufe  is  the  extreme  power  of  Eng- 
land to  be  attributed  ?  To  the  motion,  the  play  of  all  the  op- 
pofite  pailions.  The  party  in  oppofition,  excited  by  ambition, 
vengeance,  or  a  love  of  their  country,  there  protedt  the  peo- 
ple from  tyranny.  The  court  party,  animated  by  thedefire  of 
places  or  bribes,  there  fuftain  the  minifter,  againft  the  fome- 
times  unjuft  attacks  of  oppofition. 

The  refllefs  avidity  of  a  commercial  people,  keeps  the  In- 
dudry  of  the  artifan  continually  awake,  and  by  that  induftry 
the  riches  of  almoft  all  the  univerfeare  tranfported  into  Eng- 
land. But  in  a  nation  fo  rich  and  powerful,  how  can  they  flat- 
ter themfelves  that  the  feveral  parts  will  always  remain  in  that 
equilibrium  of  force,  which  now  fecures  its  repofe  and  gran- 
deur ?  That  equilibrium  is  perhaps  very  difficult  to  maintain. 
The  epitaph  of  a  duke  of  Devonfhire,  may  be  hitherto  applied 
to  the  Englifh  :  A  faithful  fulje  51  to  good  kings,  a  redoubtable  em~ 
tnf  to  tyrants.  Will  that  application  always  be  made?  Happy  the 
nation  of  whom  M.  Gourville  could  fay.  Their  king,  nxhen  he 
is  the  man  of  his  people,  is  the  greateji  king  in  the  'world;  but  tuhen 
he  ivould  he  more,  he  is  nothing.  This  faying,  repeated  by  Sir 
William  Temple,  to  Charles  II.  at  firft  hurt  that  monarch's 
pride;  but  coming  to  himfelf,  he  took  Temple  by  the  hand, 
and  fdid,  Gourville  is  right,  and  I  i^iii  be  the  man  of  my 
ptcple. 

27.  (p.  124.)  It  is  a  Jewiih  fpirit  in  the  mother-country, that 
frequently  carrjes  the  fire  of  revolt  into  its  colonies.  When 
jhe  colonifts  are  treated  like  negroes,  they  become  irritated,  and 

if 
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3f  they  be  numerous  they  refift,  and  at  laft  feparate  themfelves, 
as  the  ripe  fruit  feparates  from  the  branch. 

To  fecure  the  love  and  fubmifllon  of  the  colonies,  a  nation 
Ihould  be  juft.  It  fhould  frequently  remember,  that  it  fent  to 
thofe  diftant  lands  fuch  fuperfluous  people  only,  as  were  a 
charge  to  itfelf,  and  that  confeqiiently  it  has  no  right  to  re- 
quire any  thing  fronj  them,  but  fuccours  in  time  of  war,  and 
the  obfervance  of  a  federative  treaty,  to  which  the  colonies 
will  always  fubmit,  when  the  mother-country  does  not  attempt 
to  appropriate  all  the  profits  of  their  labours. 

28.  (p.  124.)  In  every  country  where  money  is  current,  its 
unequal  diftribution  mufl:  at  length  produce  a  general  pover- 
ty ;  and  that  kind  of  poverty  is  the  mother  of  depopulation. 
Indigence  has  little  concern  for  her  children,  affords  them  lit- 
tle nourifhment,  and  brings  up  but  few.  As  a  proof  of  this, 
I  cite  the  favages  of  North  America,  and  the  flaves  of  the  co- 
lonies. The  excefhve  labour  required  of  the  breeding  negroes, 
and  the  little  care  taJien  of  them,  together  with  the  tyranj:iy  of 
their  mafters,  all  concur  to  their  flerility. 

If  in  America,  the  prcduftion  of  negroes  be  nearly  equal 
to  their  confumption  among  thofe  of  the  Jefuits  only,  it  is  be- 
caufe  they,  being  better  inftrufted,  take  mere  care  of  their 
flaves,  and  treat  them  with  lefs  barbarity. 

When  a  prince  maletreats  his  fubjefts,  and  loads  them 
ivith  taxes,  he  depopulates  his  country,  and  deftroys  the  adi- 
vity  of  his  people;  for  extreme  mifery  neceffarily  produces 
difcouragement,  and  difcouragement  idknefs. 

29.  (p.  126.)  A  too  unequal  partition  of  the  national  wealth 
precedes,  and  alvvayc  produces  a  tafie  for  luxury.  When  an 
individual  has  more  money  than  is  necefTary  for  his  wants,  he 
gives  himfelf  up  to  the  defire  of  fuperfluities.  The  enemy  of 
luxury,  therefore,  ought  to  feek  in  the  caufe  itfelf  of  the  too 
unequal  partition  of  riches  ;  and  in  the  deflrudlion  of  defpotifm, 
the  remedy  for  thofe  evils  of  which  he  accufes  luxury,  and 
which  luxury  in  reality  helps  to  fupprefs.  Every  kind  of  fu- 
perfiuity  has  its  produ;flive  caufe. 

A  luxury  in  horfes,  in  preference  to  jewels,  efpecially 
among  the  Englifh,  is  in  part  the  efl'eft  of  the  long  refidence 
they  make  in  the  country.  If  they  all  rcfide  there,  it  is  be- 
caafe  they  are,  fo  to  fay,  obliged  to  it  by  the  ccnUitution  of 

their 
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their  government.  (/  fuppofe  the  author  means ^  that  they  ari 
obliged  to  vijit  their  conJlittuntSt  luhich  hovjeiJtr  is  not  often  the 
<a/e.) 

It  is  the  form  of  government  that  diredls,  in  an  invifible 
manner,  even  the  taftes  of  individuals.  It  is  always  to  their 
laws  the  people  owe  their  manners  and  their  cuftoms. 

30.  (p.  127.)  We  cannot  be  too  fcrupulous  in  examining 
every  important  queftion  in  morality  and  politics.  It  is,  if  I 
may  (o  fay,  at  the  bottom  of  this  examen,  that  fcience  and 
truth  are  found.  The  gold  is  found  at  the  bottom  of  the 
crucible. 
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SECTION       VIT. 

The  virtues  and  happinefs  of  a  people  are 
not  the  efFeds  of  the  fandity  of  their  re- 
ligion, but  of  the  fagacity  of  their  laws. 

CHAP.        I. 

Of  the  fmall  influence  religions  have  on  the  mrtues 
and  felicity  of  a  people. 

MEN,  of  more  piety  than  knowledge,  have 
imagined  that  the  virtues  of  a  nation,  its 
humanity  and  the  refinements  of  its  manners,  de* 
pend  on  the  purity  of  its  worfhip.  The  hypo- 
crites, interefted  in  propagating  this  opinion,  have 
publiflied  without  believing  it;  and  the  common 
part  of  mankind  have  believed  it  without  exami- 
nation. 

This  error  once  afferted,  has  been  almofl  every 
where  received  as  a  certain  truth.  Experience  and 
hiftory  teaches  us  however,  that  the  profperity  of 
a  people  does  not  depend  on  the  purity  of  their 
worfhip,  but  on  the  excellence  of  their  legifla- 
tion. 

Of  what  importance,  in  fad,  is  their  belief? 
That  of  the  Jews  was  pure,  and  the  Jews  were 
the  dregs  of  nations :  they  have  never  been  com- 
pared 
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pared  either  to    the   Egyptians,   or  the    ancient 
Perfians. 

It  was  under  Conftantine  that  Chridianity  be- 
came the  ruling  religion.  It  did  not  however  re- 
ftore  the  Romans  to  their  primitive  virtues. 
There  was  not  then  feen  a  Deciu?,  who  devoted 
himfelf  for  the  good  of  his  country  ;  or  a  Fabri- 
ciasj  who  preferred  feven  acres  of  land  to  all  the 
riches  of  the  empire. 

At  what  period  did  Conftantinople  become  the 
fink  of  all  the  vices  ?  At  the  very  time  the  Chriftian 
religion  v/as  eftabliihed.  Its  worHiip  did  not 
change  the  manners  of  the  fovereigns  ;  their 
piety  did  not  make  them  better.  The  Moft  Chrif- 
tian  kings  have  not  been  the  grcatefl  of  mo- 
narchs.  Few  of  them  have  difplayed  on  the 
throne  the  virtues  of  Titus,  Trajan,  or  Antoni- 
nus. What  pious  prince  can  be  compared  to 
them  ? 

What  I  have  faid  of  monarcbs,  I  fay  of  na- 
tions. The  pious  Fortuguefe,  fo  ignorant  and 
credulous^  are  not  more  virtuous  or  more  hu- 
mane than  the  lefs  credulous  and  more  tolerant 
Englifh. 

Religious  intolerance  is  the  daughter  of  facer- 
dotal  ambition  and  ftupid  credulity.  It  never 
makes  men  better.  To  have  recourfe  to  fuper- 
ftition,  credulity,  and  fanaticifm,  to  infpire  men 
with  beneficence,   is  to  through  oil  into  a  fire  in 


order  to  extinguifh  it. 


To 
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To  diminifh  the  ferocity  of  mankind,  ana 
make  them  more  fecial,  they  muft  be  firft  ren- 
dered indifferent  to  the  various  forms  of  worfhip. 
Had  the  Spaniards  been  lefs  fuperftitious,  they 
would  have  been  lefs  barbarous  to  the  Americans. 

Let  us  refer  to  king  James.  That  prince  was 
a  bigot,  and  a  connoifTeur  in  theie  matters.  He 
did  not  believe  in  the  humanity  of  priefts  ;  "  It 
*'  is  very  difficult,  fays  he,  to  be  once  a  good 
*'  theologian  and  a  good  fubjed." 

There  are,  in  every  country,  a  great  many 
found  believers,  and  but  few  virtuous  men. 
Why  ?  Becaufe  religion  is  not  virtue.  All  be- 
lief, and  all  fpeculative  opinons,  have  not  com- 
monly any  influence  on  the  condu6l  (i)  and  pro- 
bity of  man  *. 

The  dogma  of  fatality,  is  almoft  the  general 
opinion  of  the  Eafl :  it  was  that  of  the  Stoics. 
What  they  call  liberty,  or  a  power  to  deliberate, 
is,  they  fay,  nothing  more  in  man,  than  a  fuc- 
ceflive  fenfation  of  fear,  or  hope,  when  he  is  to 
undertake  fomething  on  which  his  happinefs  or 
mifery  depends.  Deliberation  is  therefore  al- 
ways in  us  a  neceffary  efFcd  of  our  hatred  for 
pain,  and  love  of  pleafure  (2).  On  this  fubjexEl^ 
confult  the  theologians.  Such  a  dogma,  they 
will  fay,  is  deftruftlve  of  all  virtue.     The  Stoics 

*  A  celebrated  author,  in  fliewing  the  inutility  of  papifti- 
cal  preachments,  has  fully  proved  the  inutility  of  that  religion. 

however. 
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Iiowever,  were  not  lefs  virtuous  than  the  philo- 
fophers  of  other  feels  :  nor  are  the  Mahometan 
princes  lefs  faithful  to  their  treaties  than  the  Ca-" 
tholic  •,  nor  the  fatalill  Perfian  lefs  honeft  in  his 
commerce  than  the  French  or  Portuguefe 
Chriftian.  Purity  of  manners  is,  thereforej  in- 
dependent of  purity  of  doclrines. 

The  Pagan  relio;ion,  with  reg-ard  to  its  mora- 
lity,  was  founded,  like  every  other,  on  what  they 
call  the  law  of  nature.  With  regard  to  its  theo- 
logic,  or  mythologic  part,  it  v/as  not  very  edify- 
ing. We  cannot  read  the  hiftory  of  Jupiter  and 
his  loves,  and  efpecially  the  treatment  of  his 
father  Saturn,  without  allowing,  that  the 
Gods  did  not  preach  virtue  by  example.  Yet 
Greece,  and  ancient  Rome,  abounded  in  heroes 
and  virtuous  citizens  ;  while  modern  Greece, 
and  new  Rome,  produce,  like  Brazil  and  Mex- 
ico, none  but  vile,  flothful  wretches,  without  ta- 
lents, virtue,  or  induftry. 

Now,  if  fince  the  eftabliihment  of  Chriftianity 
in  the  monarchies  of  Europe,  the  fovereigns  have 
not  been  either  more  valiant  or  intelligent  ;  if  the 
people  have  not  had  more  knowledge  or  huma- 
nity :  if  the  number  of  patriots  has  not  been  in 
any  degree  augmented  ;  of  what  ufe  then  are  re- 
ligions ?  Under  what  pretence  does  the  magi- 
ftrate  torment  the  unbeliever  (3),  and  cut  the 
throat  of  the  heretic  (4)  ?  Why  place  fo  m.uch 
importance  in   the   belief  of  certain  revelations. 

Vol.  1L  L  tha: 
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that  are  always  contefted,  and  frequently  fo  con- 
teftable  •,  and  pay  fo  little  regard  to  the  morality 
of  human  adions  ? 

What  does  the  hiftory  of  religions  teach  us  ? 
That  they  have  every  where  lighted  up  the  torch  of 
intolerance,  llrewed  the  plains  with  carcafes,  em- 
brued  the  fields  with  blood,  burned  cities,  and 
laid  wafte  empires-,  but  that  they  have  never 
made  men  better.  Their  goodnefs  is  the  work 
of  the  laws  (5). 

It  is  the  banks  that  contain  the  torrent :  it  is 
the  pier  of  punilhment  and  contempt,  that  re- 
ftrains  vice  j  and  it  is  for  the  magiftrate  to  ere£t 
that  pier. 

If  morality,  politics,  and  legiflation,  are  but 
one  and  the  fame  fcience,  who  ought  to  be  the 
true  doftors  of  morality  ?  The  priefts  ?  No  ;  the 
magiftrates.  Religion  regulates  our  belief,  and 
the  laws  our  manners  and  our  virtues. 

What  is  it  diftinguilhes  the  Chriftian  from  the 
Jew,  the  Gueber  and  the  MufTulman  ?  Is  it  an 
equity,  a  courage,  a  humanity,  a  beneficence,  par- 
ticular to  one  and  not  known  to  the  ochers  ^  No  ; 
they  are  known  by  their  feveral  profeflions  of 
faith :  let  nor,  therefore,  honefty  be  ever  con- 
founded with  orthodoxy  (6). 

In  every  country,   the  orthodox  is  he  that  be- 
believes  fuch  particular  dogmas  j  and  throughout 
the  whole  earth,   the  virtuous  man,    is   he   that 
does  fuch  adtions  as  are  humane,   and  conform- 
able 
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aOle  to  the  general  intercft.  Now,  if  ic  be  the 
laws  (7)  that  determine  our  actions,  it  is  they 
that  make  us  good  citizens  (8), 

It  is  not,  therefore,  by  the  fanftity  of  tiieir 
worlhip,  that  we  ought  to  judge  of  a  people's 
virtue,  and  purity  of  manners.  Shall  we  carry 
this  inquiry  further  ?  We  (hall  fee,  that  a  reli- 
gious fpirit  is  entirely  deftrudlive  of  the  fpirit  of 
legiflation. 

CHAP.     IT. 

^Isat  a  religious  fpirit  is  dejlruoiive  of  the  fpirit  of 
legiflation, 

OBEDIENCE  to  the   laws  is  the  founda- 
tion of  all   legiflation.     Obedience    to   the 
prieft  is  the  foundation  of  aimoft  all  religion. 

\i  the  interell  of  the  prieft  could  coalefce  with 
that  of  the  nation,  religions  might  become  the 
fupporters  of  every  wife  and  humane  la\v.  This 
fuppofition  is  inadmllTible.  The  intereft  of  the 
ecclefiaftical  body  has  been  every  where  diftin^fc 
from  that  of  the  public,  and  confined  within  it- 
ielf.  The  facerdotal  government,  from  that  of 
the  Jews  to  that  of  the  Pope,  has  conftantly  de- 
bafed  the  nation  where  it  has  been  eftablilhed. 
The  clergy  would  be  every  where  independent 
of  the  maglftracy,  and  in  confequence  there  has 
L  2  been 
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been  in  almofc  all  nations  tv/o    authorities,   both 
fupreme  and  deftrudive  of  each  other. 

An  idle  body  is  ambitious  -,  it  would  be  rich 
and  powerful,  and  cannot  become  fo  but  by  de- 
priving the  mcgiftrates  of  their  authority*,  and  the 
people  of  their  property.. 

The  prieils,   to  appropriate  rhefe,  found  their 
religion  on    a  revelation,,  and  declare  themfelves 
the    interpreters  of  that   revelation.      "When  any 
one  is  the  interpreter  of  a  law,    he  changes  it  at 
his  pleafure,  and  at  length  becomes  the  author  of 
it.      From   the   time   the    priefiS  charged   them- 
felves  Vv'ith    announcing  the  decrees  of  heaven, 
they    were    no   longer   men,    but    divinities.      It 
is  in  them,    and  not   in  God,  that    men   believe. 
They  can   in    his   name  command  the   violation 
of   every    law  contrary  to  their  interefi,   and  the 
deftcudion  of  every   authority  that  rebels  againft 
their  decifions. 

A   religious  fpirit   has,  for  this  reafon,   been 
conftamly  incompatible  with  a  legiflative  f  fpirir, 

*  At  t'ne  time  of  trie  projefted  deftruftion  of  the  parlia- 
ments of  France,  what  indecent  joy  did  not  the  pricfts  of  Paris 
difcover !  Let  the  magiftrates  of  every  nation  fee,  in  that  joy, 
the  hatred  the  fpiritua)  power  bears  the  temporal.  If  prieft- 
bood  fometimcs  appear  to  refpedl  a  king,  it  ^s  when  he  is 
brought  into  fubjeclion  by  them,  and  by  him'  they  command 
the  laws. 

f  Does  the  intereft  of  the  prieft' change  ?  His  religious 
principles  change  aifo.  Kow  often  have  the  interpreters  of 
revelation  metamorphofed  virtue  into  vice,  and  vice  into  vir- 
t«e?   They  have  beatified  the  aHaflln  of  a  Icing.     With  what 

confidence. 
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and  the  priefl  always  the  enemy  of  the  magiftrate. 
The  firit  inftitifred  the  canonical  laws,  and  the 
other  the  political  laws..  The  fpirit  of  domina- 
tion and  falfliood  prefided  at  the  conftruflion  of 
the  firft,  and  they  have  been  fatal  to  the  univerfe. 
The  fpirit  of  juftice  and  truth  prefided,  more  or 
lefs,  at  the  conftruclion  of  the  other ;  and  they 
have  been,  in  confequence,  more  or  lefs  advanta- 
geous to  nation?. 

If  juftice  and  truth  be  fiflers,  there  can  be  no 
laws  reaily  ufeful,  but  fuch  as  are  founded  on  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  nature,  and  of  the  true 
interefl:  of  mankind.  Every  law,  v.'hofe  bafis  is 
falfhood  (9),  or  fome  f^Kc  revelation,  is  always 
detrimental.  It  is  not  on  fuch  foundation  that 
an  intelligent  man  w:!!  erect  the  principles  of 
equity.  If  the  Turk  permit  the  principles  of 
jufr,  and  unjapT,  to  be  drawn  from  the  Koran, 
and  will  not  fuffer  them  to  be  taken  from  the 
Veddam,  it  is  becaufe,  having  no  prqudice  for 
the  latter  book,  he  is  fearful  of  fixing  jufiice  on 
a  ruinous  foundation.  He  would  not  confirm 
iheir  principles  by  falfe  revelations  (.0).  The 
evils  that  arife  from  falfe  religions,  are  real  j  the 
good  imaginary. 

coniidence,  therefore,  csn  the  variable  n'.orallty  of  rhe  theolo- 
gians infpire  mankind  r  True  morality,  draivs  its  principles 
from  reafon,  and  from  a  love  of  the  public  good ;  and  fuch 
principles  are  always  the  fame. 

L3  Of 
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Of  what  ufe,  in  faft,  can  they  be  ?  Their  pre- 
cepts are  either  contrary,  or  conformable,  to  the 
jaw  of  nature,  that  is,  to  what  mature  reafon 
dictates  to  focieties  for  their  greateft  happinefs. 

In  the  firfl:  cafe,  the  precepts  of  fuch  reh'gion 
mufl:  be  rejecled,  as  contrary  to  the  public  wel- 
fare. 

In  the  fccond,  they  muft  be  admitted.  But 
then,  of  what  ufe  is  a  religion  which  teaches  no- 
thing that  found  fenfe  does  not  teach  without  it  ? 

The  precepts  of  reafon,  they  will  fay,  when 
confecrated  by  a  revelation,  will  at  Icaft  appear 
more  refpe(5lable.  Yes,  in  the  firfl:  moments  of  fer- 
vor j  for  then  maxims  believed  to  be  true,  becaufe 
they  are  fuppofed  to  be  revealed,  aft  more  forcibly 
on  the  im>agination.  But  that  enthufiaflic  fpirit 
is  foon  didipated. 

Of  all  precepts,  thofe  whofe  truths  are  demon- 
ftrable,  have  alone  a  durable  command  over  the 
mind  of  man.  A  revelation  merely  from  its  beino- 
uncertain  and  conteftable,  far  from  fortifying  the 
demonftration  of  a  moral  principle,  mufl,  in  time, 
obfcure  its  evidence  (ii). 

Truth  and  falfhcod  are  two  heterogenous 
beings.  They  never  go  together.  Befide,  all 
men  are  not  aftuated  by  religion  :  all  have  not 
faith,  but  all  are  animated  by  a  defire  of  happi- 
ipefs,  and  grafp  at  it  wherever  the  law  prefents  it 
to  then:}. 

Principles 
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Principles  that  a-re  refpeded  becaufe  they  are 
revealed  (12),  are  always  the  lead  fixed.  Daily 
interpreted  by  the  prieu,  they  are  as  variable  as 
his  intereRs,  and  almoft  alv/ays  in  contradidion 
with  the  intereft  of  the  public.  Every  nation, 
for  example,  defires  that  its  prince  fhould  be  in- 
tellit^ent.  The  pried,  on  the  contrary,  would 
have  him  ftupid.  What  art  does  he  not  employ 
•for  that  purpofe  ? 

There  is  no  anecdote  that  better  expofes  the 
fpirit  of  the  clergy,  than  the  following  fad,  fo 
frequently  repeated  by  the  proteftants. 

It  was  under  confideration,  in  a  great  kingdom, 
what  books  a  young  prince  (l^ould  be  permitted  to 
read.     The  council  was  aflembled  on  this  occa- 
fion.    The  oonfeflbr  of  the  young  prince  prefided. 
There   were  firfi:  propofed   the  Decades  of   Livy, 
with  the  Comments  of   Machiavel,   the  Spirit  of 
Laws,    Montaigne,  Voltaire,   &c.      Thefe  works 
being  fucceflively  rejected.  The  Jefuit  confeffor  at 
laft  got  up,  and  faid^   "  I  faw,   the  other  day,  on 
*'  the  table  of  the  prince,   the  catechifm,  and  the 
*'  French  Cook :   there  are  no  books  that  can  do 
**  him  lefs  harm." 

The  power  of  the  prieft,  like  that  of  the  cour- 
tier, always  depends  on  the  ignorance  and  ftupi- 
dity  of  the  monarch.  There  is,  therefore,  no- 
thins  he  will  not  do  to  render  him  a  fot,  inac- 
ceffible  to  his  fabje6ts,  and  difgulled  wkh  ths 
cares  of  adminiftration. 

L  4  fei 
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In  the  time  of  the  czar  Peter,  Sevach  Huf- 
fein,  fophy  of  Perfia,  perfLiaded  by  the  vizirs, 
^  by  the  pritils,  and  by  his  own  idlenefs,  that  his 
dignity  would  not  permit  him  to  employ  himfelf 
about  public  affairs,  left  them  to  his  favourites, 
^nd  was  loon  after  dethroned. 

CHAP.      III. 

What  fort  of  religion  would  he  ufful 

THE  principle    mod  fruitful   in   public  ca- 
lamities, is  ignorance  (13).      Ic  is    on  the 
perfeftion  of  the    laws  (44),  that    the  virtues   of 
the  citizens  depend  ;    and  on  the  progrefs  of  hu- 
man reafon  that  depends   the  perfection  of  the 
Jaws.     To  be  honeft  (15),  a  man  muil  be  intelli- 
gent.   Why  then   is  the   tree  of  knowledge  ftill 
prohibited    by    defpotifm,    and   the    priefthood } 
Every  religion  that  honours  a    poverty  of  under- 
ftanding  in  man,    is   a  dangerous    religion.     The 
pious    ftupidity   of  the   papifts   does    not   render 
them  better.     What  army  occafions  the  \th?y.  de- 
vaftation  in   a  country  ?   Is   it   a   religious  army, 
an   army   of  croiflides  t    No ;  an   army    the  bed 
difciplined. 

Now  if  difcipline,  a  fear  of  the  general,  can 
fupprefs  licentioufnefs  in  the  troops,  and  reftrain 
with  their  duty,  young  ferocious  foldiers,  who  are 
daily  accuftomed  to  brave  death  in  combat,  what 
cannot  the  fear  of  the  laws  operate  upon  the  timid 
inhabitants  of  cities  ? 

It 
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It  is  not  the  anathemas  of  religion,  but  the 
fword  of  juftice,  that  in  cities  dilarms  the  alTaf- 
fm  :  it  is  the  executioner  that  reftrains  the  arm 
of  the  murderer.  The  fear  of  punifhment,  there- 
fore, can  do  all  in  the  camp  (16),  and  in  the  city 
alfo.  In  one  it  renders  the  army  obedient  and 
brave,  and  in  the  other  the  citizens  jufl:  and  vir- 
tuous. It  is  not  fo  with  religions.  Papifm  com- 
mands temperance  ;  yet,  in  what  years  do  we 
fee  the  fewell  drunkards  ?  Is  it  in  ihofe  the  moft 
fermons  are  preached  .?  No ;  but  thofe  in  which 
the  leaft  wine  is  made.  The  Roman  catholic  re- 
ligion has  forbid,  at  all  times,  theft,  rapine,  viola- 
tions of  chaftity,  murder,  &c.  and  in  the  molt 
religious  ages,  that  is,  the  9th,  loth,  and  nth, 
Europe  was  peopled  by  robbers.  What  was  the 
C2uk  of  fo  much  violence  and  injuftice  ^  The  too 
weak  barrier  of  the  laws,  that  were  then  oppofed 
to  crimes.  A  fine,  greater  or  lefs,  was  the  only 
challifment  for  the  greateft  villanies.  A  certain 
fum  was  paid  for  the  murder  of  a  knight,  a  ba- 
ron, a  co'jnt,  a  legate,  in  fliort,  even  to  the  afiaf- 
fination  of  a  prince,  all  had  a  fixed  rate  *. 

Duelling  was  for  a  long  time  fafhionable  in 
Europe,  and  efpecially  in  France.  Religion  for- 
bade ir,  yet  they  fought  every  day  f-     Luxury 

*  See  Vol.  I.  of  M.  Hume's  Hiftory  cf  England. 

f  Every  crime  not  puni.^ed  by  the  law,  is  a  crime  daily 
committed.  What  fircrger  proof  can  there  be  cf  ihe  inutility 
cf  religio.is  ? 

has 
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has  fince  foftened  the  manners  of  the  French, 
Duelling  is  punifhed  with  death.  The  delin- 
quents are,  at  leaft,  almoft  all  obliged  to  fly  their 
country.      There  is  no  longer  any  duellinfi^. 

From  whence  arifes  the  prefent  fecurity  of  Pa- 
ris ?  From  the  devotion  of  its  inhabitants  .''  No  ; 
but  from  the  regularity  and  vigilance  of  the  po- 
lice (17).  The  Parifians  of  the  laft  age  were 
more  devout,  and  greater  thieves.  Virtue,  there- 
fore, is  the  work  of  the  laws  *,  and  not  of  reli- 
gion. As  a  proof  of  which,  I  cite  the  little 
influence  of  ou;  faith  on  our  pradice. 

C     H     A     P.       IV. 

Of  the  religion  of  the  Papijls 

MORE  confiftency  in  the  minds  of  men 
would  render  the  papiflical  religion  more 
detrimental  to  a  flate.  If,  in  this  religion,  celiba- 
cy be  efteemed  the  ftate  molt  perfed  and  mofl: 
pleafing  to  heaven  -f,  there  could  be  no  believer, 
if  he  werjs  confiftenr,  whp  would  not  live  unmar- 
ried. 

*  When  a  public  feaft  h  given,  and  badly  regulated,  there 
are  many  robberies;  when  it  is  well  reguUted,  there  are  none. 
In  thefe  two  cafes,  a  good  or  bad  police,  renders  the  fame  men 
honeft  or  rogues. 

f  It  is  to  the  imperfection  and  inconfequence  of  men, 
that  the  world  owes  its  duration.  A  fort  of  fecret  incredulity 
fiequently  oppofes  the  pernicious  efFetIs  of  religious  principles. 
It  is  with  the  ecclefiaflical  laws  as  with  the  regulations    of 

commerce 
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In  this  religion,  if  tliere  be  many  called  and 
few  chofen,  every  tender  mother  ought  to  murder 
her  children  as  foon  as  they  are  baptized,  that 
they  may  the  fooner  and  the  more  certainly  enjoy 
eternal  happinefs. 

In  this  religion,  which  do  the  preachers  fay,  is 
the  death  to  be  feared  ?  An  unforfeen  death. 
"Which  is  to  be  defired  ?  That  for  which  men  are 
prepared.  Where  is  that  death  to  be  found  ?  On 
the  fcaffold.  But  that  fuppofes  a  crime  :  a  crime 
muft  therefore  be  committed"^. 

In  this  religion,  what  ufe  Hiould  be  made  of 
money  ?  It  Ihould  be  given  to  the  monks,  that 
they  may  '  free  fouls,  by  their  prayers  and  their 
jnaffes,  from  purgatory. 

When  a  wretch  is  chained  to  a  pile  of  faggots, 
that  is  going  to  be  lighted,  who  would  not  give 
his  purfe  to  relieve  the  unhappy  man  ?  Who 
would  not  find  himfelf  compelled  to  this  a6l  by  an 
involuntary  commiferation  ?    Do  we  owe   lefs  to 

commerce,  if  they  be  bad,  it  is  to  the  indocility  of  the  mer- 
jchants  that  the  ftate  owes  its  riches ;  their  obedience  vvou|d 
ruin  it. 

*  A  faft  of  this  fort  happened  a  few  years  fince  in  PruGia. 
A  foldier,  as  he  came  from  hearing  a  iermon  on  an  unforfeen 
(death,  killed  a  child.  Wretch  I  they  cried,  how  earned  thoa 
to  commit  this  crime?  From  a  defjre  of  going  to  heaven,  he 
replied.  For  this  murder  I  fliall  be  fent  to  prifon,  from  the 
prifon  to  the  fcaffold,  and  from  the  fcaffold  to  heaven.  The 
king  being  informed  of  this  faft,  forbade  the  ir.iniilers  to  preach 
any  more  fernriOns  of  that  fort,  or  even  to  attend  criminals  at 
their  execution. 

fouls 
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fculs   that  are  deilined   to  remain  in  flames  for 
tnany  ages  ? 

A  true  Roman  Catholic  ought  therefore  to  re- 
proach himfelf  with  every  expence  in  luxury  and 
fuperfluities.  He  ought  to  Jive  on  bread,  water, 
and  pulfe.  But  the  bifhop  himfcJf  feafts  on  rich 
food,  drinks  excellent  wine,  and  rides  in  his 
coach  *.  Mod  of  the  Papifts  wear  laced  cloaths, 
and  fpend  more  in  hounds,  horfes,  and  equipages, 
than  in  mafles.  This  is  the  conlequence  of  their 
inconfiilency  with  their  belief.  On  the  fuppofi- 
tion  of  a  purgatory,  he  that  gives  alms  to  the 
poor,  makes  a  bad  ufe  of  his  money  j  for  it  is 
not  to  the  living,  but  the  dead,  he  fhould  oive  it, 
as  it  is  to  them  moft  necelTary. 

Form.erly,  m.ore  fenfible  of  [he  misfortunes  of 
the  dead,  more  legacies  were  left  to  the  ecclefiaftics. 
Men  did  not  die  without  giving  them  a  part  of 
their  property.  They  did  not  indeed  make  this 
facrifice,  till  they  were  bereaved  of  all  health  to 
enjoy  pleafure,  or  intellecls  to  defend  themselves 
againft  monadic  infinuations.  The  monks  where 
moreover  dreaded,  and  perhaps  they  gave  more 
from  a  fear  of  the  monk   than  a  love  of  fouls. 


*  The  prefent  indlfFerence  of  the  bifhops  about  purgatory, 
makes  it  fufpeded  that  they  are  net  themfelves  well  convinced 
of  the  exiltence  of  a  pl;ice  they  have  never  feen.  Men  are 
moreover  aftonifhed  that  a  fcul  fhould  remain  there  a  longer 
or  (horter  time,  according  to  the  number  of  lix-penny  pieces 
that  are  given  to  fay  maffes,  and  that  money  (hculd  be  more 
ufeful  in  the  other  world  than  in  this. 

Without 
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Without  this  fear,  the  belief  of  purgatory  would 
have  never  fo  much  enriched  the  church.  The 
condnfl  of  men  and  of  nations  is  therefore  rarely 
confiilent  with  their  belief,  or  even  their  fpecula- 
tive  principles.  Thefe  principles  are  almoil  al- 
ways fruitlefs. 

If  I  fhould  ellablKh  the  mofi  abfard  opinion, 
and  from  which  the  moft  deteftable  confequences 
might  be  drawn,  if  1  make  no  alteration  in  the 
lav/s,  I  jhould  make  no  change  in  the  manners 
of  a  people.  It  is  not  a  falfe  maxim  in  morality 
that  will  render  me  wicked*,  but  the  intereft  I 
have  to  be  fo. 

I  fhdll  become  wicked,  if  the  laws  detach  my 
intereft  from  that  of  the  public  ;  if  I  cannot  hnd 
my  happinefs  but  in  the  mifery  of  another -f- •,  and 
if  by  the  form  of  government  crimes  are  reward- 
ed, virtue  negiedted,  and  vice  elevated  to  the  pod 
of  higheft  eminence. 

Intereft  is  the  produflive  caufe  of  virtue  and 
vice.  It  is  not  the  erroneous  opinion  of  a  writer, 
that  can  increafe  the  number  of  robbers  in  an  em- 


•  In  morality,  fays  Macbiavel,  whatever  abfurd  opinion  we 
advance,  we  do  not  thereby  injure  fociety,  provided  we  da  not 
maintain  that  opinion  by  force.  In  every  fort  of  fcience,  it  is 
by  exhaufting  the  errors,  that  we  come  at  laft  to  the  fpring  of 
truth.  In  morality,  the  thing  really  ufeful.is  the  inquiry  after 
truth,  and  the  non- inquiry  that  is  real'y  detrimental.  He 
that  extols  ignorance  is  a  knave  that  would  make  dupes. 

+  Man  is  the  enemy,  the  murderer  of  almofl:  all  animals. 
Why  ?  Becaufe  hi:  fabfiftence  depends  on  their  deftruftion. 

pi  re. 
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pire.  The  dodlrine  of  the  Jefuits  favoured  rdo- 
bery  -,  that  docftrine  was  condemned  by  the  m^- 
giftrates  -,  decency  required  it :  [but  they  did  not 
find  that  their  dodlrine  had  increafed  the  number 
of  robbers.  Why  ?  Becaufe  it  had  not  changed 
the  laws;  becaufe  the  police  remained  equally  vigi- 
lant; that  they  inflifted  the  fame  punirtiment  on 
the  guilty,  and  that  except  in  the  cafe  of  a  famine^ 
a  revolution,  or  a  fimiiar  event,  the  fame  laws 
muft  in  all  times  produce  nearly  the  fame  number 
of  robbers. 

Suppofe  we  would  increafe  the  number  of 
thieves,  what  muft  be  done  ? 

Augment  the  taxes,  and  the  wants  of  the  peo- 
ple. 

Oblige  every  tradefman  to  travel  with  a  purfe 
of  gold» 

Place  fewer  patroles  on  the  highways. 

And  laflly,  abolifli  the  punilhment  for  rob- 
bery. 

We  fhould  then  foon  fee  impunity  multiply 
tranfgreflions. 

It  is  not,  therefore*  on  the  truth  of  a  revela- 
tion, or  the  purity  of  a  worfhip,  but  folely  on  the 
fagacity  or  abfurdity  of  the  laws,  that  the  virtues 
or  vices  of  the  citizens  depend  *.     The  religion 

•  Plato  doubtlefs  perceived  this  truth,  when  he  faid,  "  The 
«♦  time  when  cities  and  their  citizens  ftiall  be  delivered  front 
*•  their  evils,  will  be  that,  when  philofophy  and  power  being 
•»  united  in  the  fame  man,  (hall  render  virtue  viftorious  over 

««  vice." 
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truly  ufeful,  is  that  which  obliges  men  to  inftrudl 
themfelves.  Which  are  the  moft  perfedl  govern- 
ments ?  Thofe  whofe  fubjeds  are  the  moft  intel- 
ligent. The  government  of  the  Jefuits  is  the  moft 
proper  of  ail  others  to  demonftrate  this  truth.  It 
is,  of  its  kind,  a  chef  d'ceuvre  of  the  human 
mind.  Let  us  examine  their  conftitutions ;  we 
fhall  thereby  more  clearly  fee  the  power  that 
legiflation  has  on  mankind. 

•'  vice."  M.  Roufleau  is  not  of  this  opinion.  Let  him  how- 
ever vaunt,  as  much  as  he  will,  the  fincerity  and  truth  of  a 
barbarous  people,  I  (hall  not  believe  it  on  his  word. 

The  h£t  is,  fays  M.  Hume,  vol.  i.  of  his  Hiltory  of  Eng- 
land, that  the  Anglo-Saxons,  like  all  other  ignorant  and 
thievifti  people,  proclaimed  their  falfity  and  perjury  with  aa 
impudence  unknown  to  civilized  nations. 

It  is  reafon,  improved  by  experience,  that  alone  can  demon- 
ftrate to  nations  theintereiis  they  have  to  be  juft,  humane,  and 
faithful  to  their  promifes.  Superftition  does  not  in  this  cafe 
produce  the  efFefts  of  reafon.  Our  devout  anceftors  fwore  to 
their  treaties  by  the  crcfs  and  relics,  and  were  perjured.  Mo- 
dern nations  do  not  guaranty  their  treaties  by  fuch  oaths :  they 
defpife  fuch  ufelefs  fecurities. 


CHAP. 
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C     H     A     P.     V. 

Of  the  goverttment  of  the  Jefuits. 

I  SHALL  here  confider  the  conftitution  of 
the  Jefuits  only,  as  relative  to  their  ambiti- 
ous views.  The  Jefuits  fought  credit,  power, 
importance,  and  obtained  them  in  the  catholic 
courts. 

What  means  did  they  employ  for  this  pur- 
pofe  ?    Terror  and  feduclion. 

What  rendered  them  formdiable  to  princes  ? 
The  union  of  their  will  with  that  of  their  gene- 
ral. The  force  of  fuch  an  union  is  not  yet  per- 
haps fufficiently  known. 

Antiquity  affords  no  model  of  the  govern- 
ments of  the  Jefuits.  Suppofe  we  had  afked  of 
the  ancients  the  folution  of  the  following  political 
problem. 

"  How  one  man,  from  the  center  of  a  monaf- 
"  try,  can  rule  an  infinity  of  others,  difperfed 
*'  over  different  climates,  and  fubjeft  to  different 
**  laws  and  fovereigns.  How  this  man,  often  at 
*'  immenfe  diftances,  can  preferve  an  authority 
**  over  his  fubje6l?,  fufiicient  to  make  them  at  his 
*'  pleafure,  move,  adl,  think,  and  conflantly 
**  regulate  their  condud  by  the  ambitious  views 
*'  of  their  order." 

Before 
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Before  the  inftitution  of  monadic  orders,  this 
would  have  appeared  the  problem  of  a  madman. 
It  would  have  been  ranked  with  the  Platonic  chi- 
meras. This  chimera,  however,  has  been  re* 
alized.  With  regard  to  the  means  the  general 
makes  ufe  of  to  fecure  the  obedience  of  the  reli* 
gious,  they  are  fufficicntly  knovvn  :  I  fiiall  noE 
ftay  to  explain  them. 

But  how,  with  fo  few  fubjedls,  does  he  often 
pofTefs  fovereigns  v/ho  fo  much  fear  ?  That  is  a 
mafterpiece  of  politics. 

To  produce  this  prodigy,  the  conftitution  of 
the  Jefuits  mud  include  all  that  is  molt  advanta- 
geous to  monarchical  and  republican  govern- 
ments. 

On  the  one  parr,  promptitude  and  fecrecy  in 
the  execution. 

On  the  other,  a  lively  and  habitual  defire  to 
promote  the  grandeur  of  the  order. 

The  Jefuits  for  this  purpofe  muft  have  a  de* 
fpot  at  their  head,  but  one  that  is  fagacious,  and 
confequently  elecflive  (18). 

The  eledlion  of  this  chief  fuppofes. 

The  choice  of  a  certain  number  of  fubjefls ; 

Time  and  opportunity  of  ftudying  the  minds, 
the  manners,  the  chara(5lers,  and  inclinations  of 
thofe  fubje6ls. 

For  this  effecl,  it  is  necelTary  that  their  pupils 
being  brought  up  in  the  colleges  of  the  Jefuits, 

Vol.  IL  M  fhould 
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fhould  be  examined   by  the  raofl:  ambitious   and 
moft  difcerning  of  the  fuperiors. 

That  the  eledion  being  made,  the  new  general 
be  clofely  conne6ted  with  the  intereft  of  the  fc* 
ciety,  and  can  have  no  other. 

That  he  muft  confequently  be,  like  every  other 
Jefuit,  fubje(5t  to  the  principal  rules  of  the  order. 

That  he  make  the  fame  vows. 

Be,  like  them,  incapable  of  marriage. 

Have,  like  them,  renounced  all  dignity,  all 
relations,  love  and  friendfhip. 

That,  entirely  devoted  to  the  Jefuits,  he  have 
no  regard  but  to  the  grandeur  of  the  order,  and 
confequently  have  no  defire,  but  to  increale  their 
power. 

That  the  obedience  of  his  fubjedls  furnifh  him 
with  the  means. 

Laftly,  the  general,  that  he  may  be  of  the  ut- 
moft  utility  poffible  to  the  fociety,  muft  be  at  li- 
berty to  be  guided  entirely  by  his  own  genius^ 
that  his  bold  conceptions  may  not  be  reftrained  by 
any  fear. 

For  this  purpofe  his  refidence  is  placed  near  a 
king  that  is  a  prieft. 

He  is  to  be  attached  to  this  fovereign  in  cer- 
tain refpedts,  by  a  bond  of  one  common  intereft  ; 
that  the  general  participating  in  fecret  the  autho- 
rity of  the  pontiff,  and  living  in  his  court,  m.ay 
thereby  brave  the  vengeance  of  kings. 

It 
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It  is  from   thence,  in  fad,  in  the  obfciirity  of 

his  cell,  like  a  fpider  in  the  center  of  his  web,  he 

extends  his   threads  ov^er  all  Europe,  and   is  by 

ihofe  threads  informed  of  all  chat  pafies  there. 

Informed  by  their  confeffions  of  the  vices,  the 
talents,  the  virtues,  and  the  foibles  of  princes, 
minifters,  and  m agi Urates -,  he  knows  by  what  in- 
trigue the  ambition  of  fome  may  be  favoured,  that 
of  others  oppofed  ;  this  flattered,  that  perfuaded' 
cr  terrified. 

While  he  meditates  on  thefe  great  objefts,  he 
fees  by  his  fide  monachal  ambition,  who  holds 
before  him  the  fecret  and  awful  book,  in  which 
are  wrote  the  good  and  bad  qualities  of  princes, 
their  difpofitions  to  the  fociety,  favourable  or  ad- 
verfe.  He  marks  with  a  fiiroke  of  blood,  the 
names  of  kings,  who,  devouted  to  the  vengeance 
of  the  order,  are  to  be  blotted  out  from  the  num- 
ber of  the  living.  If  v/eak  princes,  ftruck  with 
terror,  thought  there  was  no  choice  between  obey- 
ing the  commands  of  the  general  and  death,  there 
fear  was  not  altogether  panic.  The  govern- 
ment of  the  Jefuits  juftifies  it  in  a  certain  degree. 
Does  a  m.an  command  a  fociety  whofe  members 
are  in  his  hands,  what  a  ftaff  is  in  the  hands  of 
an  old  man  ?  Does  he  fpeak  by  their  mouth, 
and  ftrike  by  their  hands  ?  The  depofitary  of 
immenfe  wealth,  can  he  at  his  pleafure  tranfport 
it  wherever  the  intereft  of  the  order  requires  ? 
Is  he  as  defpotic  as  the  old  man  of  the  mountain, 
M  2  and 
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and  are  his  fubjeifts  as  fubmifiive  ?  Do  we  ft^e 
them  at  his  command  expofe  themfeives  to  the 
greatefl  dangers,  and  undertake  the  moft  hazard- 
ous enterprizcs  "^  ?  Such  a  man  is  doubrlefs  to  be 
dreaded. 

The  Jefuits  were  fenfible  of  this,  and  proud  of 
the  terror  their  chief  infpired  •,  they  thought  of  no- 
thing but  being  fccure  in  that  redoubtable  man.  For 
this  effecl,  if  by  idlenefs,  or  any  other  intereft,  the 
general  Oiould  betray  that  of  the  lociery,  he  would 
becom.e  the  objedl  of  their  contempt,  and  might 
fear  to  be  their  vi(flim.  Now  what  government 
or  fociery  can  be  named,  where  the  head  and  the 
members  have  been  fo  clofely  and  fo  reciprocally 
united  ?  It  cannot  be  wonderful,  therefore,  that 
with  means  apparcnily  fo  weak,  this  fociety  has 
in  a  (hort  time,  arrived  at  fo  high  a  degree  of 
power.      Its  power  was   iUq  effect  of  the  form  of 


Its  government. 


How  bold  foever  were  the  principles  of  its 
morality,  thofe  principles  adopted  by  the  popes, 
became  in  a  manner  the  principles  of  the  Catho- 
lic church.  That  this  dangerous  morality  has 
had  few  tatal  effeds  in  the  hands  of  feculars  is  not 
furprifing.  It  is  not  the  reading  of  a  Bufembaum, 
or  a  La  Croix,  that  makes  regicides;  it  is  in  the 

*  If  the  Jefuits  have,  on  a  thoufan^  occafions,  fhown  as  much 
intrepidity  as  the  Abyfiinians,  it  is  becaufe  among  thofe  reli<n- 
ous,  as  among  thofe  formidable  Africans,  heaven  is  the  re- 
ward of  devoting  themfeives  to  the  orders  of  their  chief 

2  ignorance 
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ignorance  and  folitiide  of  a  cloifler  that  thofe 
rricnfiers  are  engendered,  and  it  is  from  thence 
they  dart  forth  on  a  prince.  It  is  in  vain  the 
monk  in  arming  them  with  a  poignard,  would 
hide  the  hand  from  Vv'hich  they  receive  it.  Nothing 
is  more  diftinguifhable  than  the  crimes  committed 
-by  facerdotai  ambidon.  To  prevent  them,  let 
the  friend  of  kings  and  enemy  of  fanatifm,  learn 
by  whcic  certain  figns  they  may  diftinguifh  the 
feveral  caufes  of  atrocious  enterprizes. 

CHAP.      VI. 

Of  the  feveral  caufcs  of  atrocious  enterprizes. 

TH  E  S  E  caufes  are  the  love  of  glory,  of 
ambition,  and  fanaticifm.  How  powerful 
foever  thcfe  paffions  may  be,  they  do  not  com- 
monly equal  in  man  the  love  of  Telf- preferv^ation 
and  felicity.  He  wii!  not  brave  danger  and  tor- 
ture, attempt  any  perilous  enrerprize,  if  the 
advantage  attending  the  fuccefs  does  not  bear 
fome  proportion  to  the  danger.  This  is  a  faft, 
-that  is  proved  by  the  experience  of  all  ages. 
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CHAP.      VII. 

Of  atrocious  enterprizes  committed  from,  a  love  of 
glory ^  or  of  our  country, 

WHEN,  to  refcue  themfelves  and  their 
country  from  the  fetters  of  flavery,  Dion, 
Pelopidas,  Aratus,  and  Timoleon,  meditated  the 
murder  of  a  tyrant,  what  were  their  hopes  and 
their  fears  ?  They  were  in  no  dread  of  the  (hame 
and  piinilhment  pf  a  Ravaillac.  If  fortune  aban- 
doned them  in  their  enterprize,  the  hero,  conftant- 
ly  fupported  by  a  powerful  party,  could  always 
flatter  himfelf  with  dying  fword  in  hand.  If  he 
were  fuccefsful,  he  became  the  idol  of  his  coun- 
try. The  recompence,  therefore,  bore  at  lead 
fome  proportion  to  the  danger. 

V/hen  Brutus  followed  C^far  to  the  fenate, 
he  doubtlefs  faid  to  himfelf,  "  The  nam.e  of  Bru- 
"  tus,  that  name  already  confecrated  by  the  ex- 
"^  pulfion  of  the  Tarquins,  commands  me  to 
"  murder  the  diftator,  and  makes  it  my  duty.  If  I 
**  fuccepd,  I  fliall  deftroy  a  defpotic  government, 
"  and  difarm  that  tyranny  which  is  ready  to 
'^'  pour  forth  the  pureft  blood  of  Rome,  that  I 
*'  (hall  fave  from  deftru(5lion,  and  of  which  I  fliall 
*'  become  a  new  founder.  If  I  fail  in  my  enter- 
?'  prize,  I  fhall  perifh  by  my  own  hands,  or  by 

*'  thofe 
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*•=  thofe  of  the  enemy.  The  recompence  there- 
*'  fore  is  adequate  to  the  danger." 

Would  the  virtuous  Brutus,  at  the  time  of  the 
league,  have  held  the  fame  difcourfe  ?  Would  he 
have  lifted  his  arm  againft  his  fovereign  ?  No  : 
what  advantage  would  it  have  been  to  France, 
and  what  glory  to  himfelf,  to  have  been  the  vile 
inftrument  of  papal  ambition,  and  the  aflaffin  of 
his  mafter  ? 

In  a  monarchical  government  there  are  but  two 
motives  that  can  induce  a  fubjedl  to  become  a  re- 
gicide -,  the  one  a  terreftrial,  the  other  a  celeftial 
crown.  Ambition  and  fanaticifm  can  alone  pro- 
duce fuch  enormous  attempts. 

CHAP.      VIII. 

Of  atrocious  enterprizes  committed  by  ambition. 

THE  enterprizes  of  ambition  are  always  at- 
tempted by  a  man  in  power.  To  induce 
fuch  a  man  to  projccl  them,  it  is  neceffary  that 
when  the  crim.e  is  committed,  the  attempter  may 
inftantly  reap  the  fruit  of  it ;  or  if  it  fail,  or  be  dif- 
covered,  he  may  ftill  have  fufficient  power  left  to 
intimidate  the  prince,  or  at  lead  gain  time  for 
flight. 

Such  was   in  Greece  the  fituation  of  the  gene- 

rajsa  who,  followed  by  their  armies,  marched  up  to 
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the  emperor,  beat  him  in  the  field,  or  ftabbed  him 
on  the  throne. 

Such  is  fiili  at  Conftantinople  that  of  the  Aga 
or  Ottoman  prince,  v/hen  ar  the  head  of  the  Janif- 
faries,  he  forces  rhe  feraglio,  arrefts  and  kills  the 
fultan  •,  who  has  often  no  other  way  to  fecure 
his  throne  and  his  Hfe,  than  by  the  murder  of  his 
neareft  relations. 

The  condiricn  of  the  regicide  almod  always  de- 
clares with  what  paffion  he  is  animated,  whether 
by  ambition  or  religious  fanaticifm. 

C     H     A     P.        IX. 

Of  atrocious  enterprizes  comyy'ilted  by  fanatifm. 

TH  E  ambitious  regicide  is  to  be  found  in 
the  clafs  of  great  men  only  :  the  fanatical 
regicide  is  to  be  found  in  all,  and  moft  frequent- 
ly even  in  the  very  lowed  •,  becaufe  every  man 
can  preter^d  to  a  celeftial  throne  and  recompence. 
There  are  ahl)  other  figns  by  which  we  may  di- 
ftinguifli  thefe  two  forts  of  regicides.  Nothing 
is  more  different  than  tlieir  condudl  in  the  fame 
attempt. 

When  the  firft  of  thefe  lofes  all  hopes  of  efcap- 
jng,  and  is  on  the  point  of  being  taken,  he  poifons 
©r  kills  hjmfelf  on  the  body  of  his  vidlim.  The  other 
does  not  attempt  his  own  life:  his  religion  forbid  ; 
tb^t    alone   can  reilrain    the  arm   of  a    man  of 

fwfficien? 
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fufficient  intrepidity  to  undertake  fuch  a  crime  ; 
that  alone  can  make  him  prefer  the  frightful  death 
he  muft  undergo  on  a  fcaffbld,  to  the  eafy  death 
he  might  give   himfelf  on  the  fpot. 

The  fanatic  is  an  inftrument  of  vengeance,  that 
the  monk  fabricates,  and  employs  wherever  his 
intereft  direcfts  him. 

CHAP.       X. 

Of  the  period  at  which  the  inter eji  of  the  Jefuits  com" 
mands  them  to  undertake  an  atrocious  entcrprize^ 

WHEN  the  interefl:  of  the  Jefuits  declines ; 
when  they  expefl  from  a  new  govern- 
ment more  favour  than  from  that  which  exifts ; 
when  the  meeknefs  of  the  reigning  prince,  and  the 
power  of  the  religious  party  at  court  afiure  them 
of  impunity  -,  it  is  then  they  meditate  their  deteil- 
able  projedl.  They  prepare  the  people  for  fome 
great  event ;  infpire  them  with  preverfe  pafllons  ; 
and  terrify  their  imaginations,  either  as  formerly 
by  predidions  of  the  approaching  diffolution  of 
the  world,  or  of  a  total  overthrow  of  religion. 
At  the  time  thefe  ideas,  being  put  in  fermenta- 
tion, heat  the  minds  of  men,  and  become  the  ge- 
neral fubjedl  of  converfation,  the  Jefuits  fearch  out 
the  frantic  wretch  who  is  to  aid  their  ambition. 
Villains  of  this  fort  are  rare.  To  undertake  an 
enterprize  of  this  kind,  a  man  mult  have  a  foul  pof- 

fcffed 
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felTed  of  violent  and  oppofite  Tentiments  j  a  foul 
at  once  fufccptibie  of  the  Jaft  degree  of  villainy, 
devotion,  credulity,  and  remorfe.  A  man  at  once 
bold,  prudent,  impetuous,  and  wary.  Charaders 
of  this  fort  are  the  produce  of  the  moft  gloomy 
and  inexorable  paflions.  But  how  is  the  foul  in- 
fiamable  by  fanaticifm,  to  be  didinguilhed  ?  By 
v/hat  means  can  we  difcover  the  feeds  of  thofe 
paffions,  which,  though  ftrong,  contrary,  and  pro- 
per to  form  a  regicide,  are  always  invifible  before 
they  are  put  in  aflion  ?  The  tribunal  of  confef- 
fion  is  the  microfcope  by  which  thofe  feeds  be- 
come vifible.  At  that  tribunal  (19)  where  the 
man  (lands  naked,  the  right  of  interrogation  gives 
the  monk  an  opportunity  of  examining  all  the 
hidden  foldings  of  his  foul. 

The  general,  inftrufted  by  the  confefTions,  of 
the  manners,  paffions,  and  difpofitions  of  an  in- 
finity of  penitents,  has  the  choice  of  too  "Teat  a 
number,  not  to  find  a  fit  inftrument  for  his  ven- 
geance. 

The  fanatic  found,  and  the  choice  fixed,  it 
remains  to  fet  his  zeal  on  fire.  Enthufiafm  is  a 
contagious  diforder,  fays  lord  Shaftefbury,  that  is 
communicated  by  the  gefl:ure,the  look,  the  tone  of 
the  voice,  &c.  This  the  general  knows  :  he  com- 
mands, and  the  fanatic  being  taken  into  a  houfe  of 
Jefuits,  there  finds  himfelfin  the  midftofenthufiafls. 
It  is  there  that  being  animated  by  the  fentimcnts  of 
thofe  that   furround  him,  he  is  made  to  believe 

that 
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t-hat  he  really  thinks  what  they  fuggell  to  him, 
and  by  being  familiarifed  wich  the  idea  of  the 
crime  he  is  to  commit,  is  rendered  inacceffible  to 
remorfe. 

The  remorfe  of  a  moment  would  be  fufficient 
to  difarm  the  hand  of  an  aflaflin.  There  is  no 
man  fo  hardened  as  to  refied  without  horror  oa 
an  adtion  fo  atrocious,  and  on  the  punifhment  he 
is  to  fuffer.  The  only  mean  to  diveft  him  of 
that  horror,  is  fo  to  exalt  in  him  the  fpirit  of  fa- 
naticifm,  that  the  idea  of  his  crime,  far  from  being 
aflbciated  in  his  memory  with  that  of  his  punifh- 
ment, may  folely  excite  in  him  the  ideas  of  thofe 
celeflial  pleafures  that  are  to  be  the  reward  of  his 
enterprize. 

Of  all  religious  orders,  that  of  the  Jefuits  is  at 
once  the  moft  powerful,  intelligent,  and  en- 
thufiaftic.  Confequently  there  is  none  that  can 
operate  fo  ftrongly  on  the  imagination  of  a  fanatic, 
and  none  that  can  with  lefs  danger  attempt  the 
life  of  a  prince.  The  blind  fubmifTion  of  the 
Jefuits  to  the  orders  of  their  general,  makes  them 
all  fecure  in  each  other.  Without  diffidence  in 
this  refped,  they  therefore  give  an  intire  liberty  to 
their  thoughts. 

The  fear  of  punifliment  cannot  damp  their 
zeal,  as  they  are  rarely  charged  with  committing 
a  crime,  till  the  time  of  its  execution.  Each 
Jefuit,  fupportedby  all  the  credit  and  power  of  the 
order,  knows  that  he  is  fecure  from  every  inqui- 
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ry,  till  Uie  confummation  of  the  attempr,  and  that 
no  one  will  dare  to  be  the  accufer  of  a  member  of 
a  fociety  fo  formidable  by  its  riches,  by  the  great 
number  of  fpies  ic  keeps  in  pay,  by  the  great^'men 
who  are  under  its  diredlion,  by  the  citizens  it  pro- 
teds,  and  who  are  attached  to  it  by  the  indiflblu- 
ble  bond  of  hope  and  fear. 

The  Jefuit  knows  m.oreover,  that  the  crime  be- 
ing commiited,nothing  is  morediffic-.ilt  than  tocon- 
via  t  he  fociety  of  it ;  who  lavifhing  gold  and  menaces, 
and  fuppofmgitfelf  always  calumniated,  can  con- 
ftant!y  fpread  over  the  blackeft  crimes  that  obfcu- 
rity  fo  favourable  to  the  Jefuits  who  are  well  con- 
tent to  be.fufpeaed  of  greac  crimes,  as  they  there- 
by become  the  more  redoubtable  ;  but  who  would 
not  be  coiwiaed  of  them,  as  they  would  thereby 
become  ,too  odious. 

By  what  means  in  fad  can  they  be  convicled  ? 
The  general  knows  the  names  of  all  who  are  con- 
cerned in  a  grand  enccrprize,  and  can,  on  the  firll 
fufpicion,  difperfe  them  in  unknown  and  foreign 
ccTA-entSi  vvhere  he  can,  under  falfe  names,  fecure 
thera  from  a  common  purfuit.  Does  the  inquiry 
become  ferious?  The  general  is  always  fure  to 
render  it  abortive,  either  by  concealing  the  accuf- 
ed  in  the  recefs  of  a  cloifter,  or  by  making  him 
a  facriBce  to  the  intereft  of  the  order.  Without 
lo  many  refources  and  impunities,  it  is  not  won- 
deFhil  that  fuch  a  fociety  has  dared  fo  muchi  and 
that  encouraged  by  the  encomiums  of  their  order, 

its 
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its  members  have  often  ejrecuted  the  mod  darino- 
enterprizes. 

We  fee  there  in  the  very  form  of  jefuirica'I  go- 
vernment, the  caufe  of  that  fear  and  refpecl  they 
infpire,  and  the  reafon  why,  fince  their  eftablilh- 
ment,  there  has  been  no  religious  v>'ar,  revolutioii, 
afTaffination  ofmonarchsin  China,  Ethiopia,  Hol- 
land, France,  England,  Portugal,  Geneva,  &€. 
in  which  the  Jefurts  have  not  had  fome  fiiare. 

The  ambition  of  the  general,  and  the  affiiiants 
is  the  foul  of  the  fociety.  There  are  none  who', 
more  jealous  of  dominion,  have  employed  more 
means  to  fecure  it.  The  fecular  clergy  are  with- 
out doubt  ambitious;  but  though  animated  with 
the  fame  paffion,  they  have  not  the  fame  means  to 
gratify  it.      They  are  rarely  regicides. 

The  Jefuit  is  under  the  immediate  dependence 
of  a  fuperior(2o).  It  is  not  fo  with  the  fecuiar 
prieft.  He,  mixing  with  the  world,  and  dillipar- 
ed  by  his  employment  and  his  pleafure,  is  no^- 
confined  to  a  fingle  idea.  His  fanatifm  is  noE 
rncefTantly  exalted  b.y  the  prefence  of  other  fana- 
tics. Befide,  not  having  the  power  of  a  religious- 
body,  if  culpable,  he  would  be  punifhed.  He  is 
therefore  kfs  enterprifmg,  and  lefe  formidable  than 
the  re.Q-ular. 

The  real  crime  of  the  Jefuits  was  not  the  de- 
pravity of  their  morals  ^   but  their  conftitution, 

*  Falfe  principles  of  morality  are  only  dangerous  wh^n 
tiey  become  laws.  6      ^^  whcit 

their 
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their  riches,  their  power,  their  ambi-tion,  and  the 
incompatibility  of  their  interefls  with  that  of  the 
nation. 

How  perfefl  foever  the  legiflation  of  thefe  religi- 
ous has  been,  whatever  empire  they  have  had  over 
the  people,  yet  it  will  be  faid,  thefe  fo  redoubt- 
able Jefuits  are  at  this  day  banifhed  from  France, 
Portugal,  and  Spain  :  true,  becaufe  their  vafl:  pro- 
jects were  timely  oppofed. 

In  every  monadic  conftitution  there  Is  a  radical 
dtfc6t,  which  is  the  want  of  real  power  That  of 
the  monks  is  founded  on  the  folly  and  (lupidity  of 
mankind.  Now  the  human  mind  muft  in  time 
become  enlightened,  or  at  leaft  change  its  folly. 
The  Jefuits,  who  forefaw  this,  where  in  confequence 
defirous  of  uniting  in  their  hands  the  temporal  and 
fpiritual  powers.  They  would  terrify  princes  by 
their  armies,  when  they  could  not  do  it  by  the  poig- 
nard  or  by  poifon.  For  this  purpofe  they  had 
already  laid,  in  Paraguay  and  California,  the 
foundations   of  new  empires. 

If  the  flumber  of  the  magiftrate  had  continued, 
perhaps,  a  century  longer,  it  would  have  been  ini- 
pofllble  to  oppofe  their  defigns.  The  union  of  the 
temporal  and  fpiritual  powers  would  have  render- 
ed tliem  too  formidable  :  they  would  forever  have 
held  the  catholics  in  blindnefs,  and  their  princes 
in  humiliation.  Nothing  better  proves  the  degree 
of  authority,  to  which  the  Jefuits  had  already  ar- 
rived. 
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rived,  than  the  meafures  taken  in  France  for  their 
expulfion  ■^. 

Why  did  the  magiftracy  fo  warmly  attack  their 
books  (21)?  They,  doubtlefs,  faw  the  infignifi- 
cance  of  fuch  accufation.  But  they  faw  alfo  that 
it  was  this  accufation  alone,  which  could  deftroy 
their  influence  over  the  minds  of  the  people.  All 
other  means  would  have  been  ineffeftual. 

Suppofe,  in  fad,  that  the  acl  for  their  baniHimenc 
had  contained  only  motives  for  the  public  good. 

"  Every  numerous  fociety,  it  would  have  faid, 
"  is  ambitious,  and  only  folicitous  for  its  parti- 
**  cular  intereft.  Therefore,  by  not  having  any 
"  connexion  with  the  public  intered,  it  becomes 
"  dangerous  to  fociety.  With  regard  to  that  of 
*'  the  Jefuits,  it  would  have  added,  it  is  evident, 
"  that  being  by  its  conftitution  fubjedl  to  a  foreign 
"  defpot,  it  cannot  have  an  intereft  conformable 
**  to  that  of  the  public  f." 

*  When  terrified  by  the  remonflrances  of  their  parliamentF, 
we  fee  kings  deliver  themfelves  up  to  the  Jeiuits,  we  cannoc 
avoid  recolle(f>ing  the  fable  of  the  young  moufe.  What  a 
noify  animal  I  juft  now  met  !  he  fays  to  his  mother,  they  call  it 
acock.  I  fhudder  with  fear.  I  fhould  not  have  been  able  to 
have  got  hither,  had  it  not  been  for  the  prefence  of  a  very  gen- 
tle animal  ;  it  feems  to  be  of  our  kind.  Its  name  is  a  cat.  O! 
my  Ton,  it  is  of  the  latter  you  muft  beware. 

t  The  magiflrates  may  without  doubt  apply  to  the  Jefuirs 
thefe  words  of  Hobbes  to  the  popiOi  priells.  "  You  are,  he 
"fays,  a  confederation  of  ambitious  knave?.  Eager  to  rule 
"  over  the  people,  you  endeavour,  by  virtue  of  myfteries.  and 
"  nonfenle,  to  extinguifli  in  them  the  lights  of  reafon,  and  of 
"  the  Gofpel.     To  beJ:eve  in  the  truth  of  a  priel:,  fays,  on 

"  this 
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"  The  extreme  extent  of  the  commerce  of  the 
"  Jefuits,  may  be  deftiudive  to  that  of  the  nation  : 
•'  and  the  immenfe  riches  they  gain  by  that  com- 
•'  merce  *,  being  tranfported,  at  the  pleafure  of 
*'  their  general,  into  China,  Spain,  Germany, 
"  Italy,  &c.  cannot  but  impoverifh  a  nation." 

To  conclude,  a  fociety  become  confpicuous  by 
atrocious  attempts  without  number  •,  a  fociety  com- 
pofed  of  men  of  fobriety,  who  to  multiply  their 
partifans,  offer  proteftions,  credit,  and  riches,  to 
their  friends  -,  perfecution,  calamity,  and  death  to 
their  enemies,  is  certainly  a  fociety  whofe  pro- 
je6ls  mufl  be  at  once  boundlefs,  and  deftrudive 
of  the  general  happinefs. 

How  reafonabie  foever  thefe  motives  may  be, 
they  would  have  made  but  little  impreflion,  and  the 
powerful  and  proteded  order  of  the  Jefuits  would 
never  have  been  facrificed  to  reafon,  and  the  pub- 
lic good. 

**  this  fubjedl,  the  poet  Lee,  is  to  confide  in  the  fmiles  of  the 
*•  great,  in  the  tears  of  a  harlot,  in  the  oaths  of  a  tradefman, 
*«  and  in  the  grief  of  an  heir." 

*  The  riches  of  the  Jefuits  are  immenfe,  they  fow  not,  nei- 
ther do  they  dig,  asd  yet,  fays  Shakefpeare,  it  is  they  that  ga- 
ther all  the  fruits  of  the  earth.  They  even  prefs  out  the  \try 
juice  of  poverty. 
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CHAP.       XI. 

That  Janfenifm  alone  could  dejlroy  the  Jefuits, 

TO  attack  the  Jefulcs  with  advantage,  what 
fhould  be  done  ?  Oppofe  pafTion  to  paffion, 
feil  to  fefl,  fanatifm  to  fanatifm.  The  Janfenifts 
ihould  be  armed  againll  them.  Now,  the  Janfenifr, 
infenfible,  by  devotion  (22J  or  ftupidity,  to  the 
misfortunes  of  his  fellows,  would  never  have  op- 
pofed  the  Jefuits,  if  they  had  regarded  them  only 
as  enemies  of  the  public.  The  magiftrates  were 
fenfible  of  this,  and  knew  that  to  animate 
them  againft  the  Jefuits,  their  imaginations  miifi: 
be  heated,  and  by  fuch  a  book  as  that  of  the  Af- 
fertions,  their  ears  muft  be  incefianrly  filled  with 
the  words  impudicity,  the  Hn  of  philofophy,  magic, 
aftrology,  idolatry,  &c. 

The  magiftrates  have  been  reproached  with 
theie  Aflfertions.  They  have,  it  is  faid,  degraded 
their  charjicfler  and  their  dignity,  by  prefenting 
themfclves  to  the  public  under  the  form  of  con- 
trovertifts  (23).  Doubtlefs,  neither  princes  nor 
magiftrates  ought  to  follow  the  vile  profeftion  of 
fophifters  and  theologians.  The  difputes  of  the 
fchools  contrafl  the  mind,  and  are  incompatible 
with  the  grand   views  of  adminiftration  (24). 

If  thefe  matters  be  treated  with  too  much  im- 
portance they  announce  the  greateft  evils.      They 
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prefage  a  St.  Bartholomew.  The  golden  age  of 
a  nation  is  not  that  of  controverfies.  However,  if 
at  the  time  oi'  the  affair  of  the  Jefuits,  the  niagif- 
trates  of  France  had  but  Httle  credit  and  autho- 
rity :  if  the  fituation  of  the  parhaments,  with  re- 
gard to  the  Jefuits,  was  fuch,  that  they  could  not 
ferve  the  public  but  under  pretexts,  and  by  mo- 
tives different  from  thofe  that  realiy  determined 
them  •,  why  fhould  they  not  make  ufe  cf  them,  and 
profit  by  the  contempt  into  which  the  books  and 
the  morals  of  the  Jefuits  were  fr.llen,  to  deliver 
France  from  monks,  become  fo  formidable  by 
iheir  power,  their  intrigues,  their  riches,  their  am- 
bition (25),  and  above  all,  by  their  conllitucion, 
which  furnifned  them  with  means  to  enflave  the 
minds  of  men  ? 

The  real  crim.e  of  the  Jefuits  was  the  excellence 
cf  their  government  j  that  excellence  was  every 
where  deftructive  of  the  public  happinefs. 

It  mull:  be  confefTed  that  the  Jefuits  have  been 
one  of  the  mioft  cruel  fcourges  of  nations  -,  buc 
without  them  we  (hould  never  have  perfectly 
known  what  a  body  of  laws  directed  to  one  end, 
was  capable  ol'  operating  on  men. 

What  did  the  Jefuits  purfue  ?  The  povi^er  and 
iiches  of  their  order.  Now,  no  legiflation  with  fo 
few  means,  has  better  accompliflied  that  grand 
ubjecfl.  If  an  example  of  a  government  fa  per- 
:'e(ft  is  not  to  be  found  among  any  people,  the 
i^^rufon  is,  becaufe  in  its  eilabliiliment  it  is  neceffa- 
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ry  to  have,    like  Romulus,    a   new    empire  to 
found. 

Now  mankind  are  rarely  in  that  fituatlon,  and 
in  any  other,  perhaps,  it  is  impofiible  to  form  fo 
perfect  a  legiQation, 

C     H     A     P.     XII. 

The  examination  of  this  truth* 

WHEN  a  man  eftablidies  new  laws  in  an 
empire,  it  is  either  in  quality  of  a  magi- 
flrate  appointed  by  the  people  to  correct  the 
ancient  Ifgiflation,  or  in  quality  of  viflor, 
that  is,  under  the  title  of  conqued.  Such 
were  the  different  pofitions  in  which  were  Solon 
on  the  one  parr,  Alexander  and  Tamerlane  on 
the   other. 

In  the  nrft  of  thefe  pofitions  the  magiilrate,  as 
Solon  lamented,  is  forced  to  conform  to  the  man- 
ners and  taftes  of  thofe  that  employ  him.  They 
do  not  require  an  excellent  legifl-ition  :  it  would 
be  too  difcordant  with  their  manners  and  their 
taftes.  They  limply  require  the  corre6lion  of 
fome  abufes  crept  into  their  prefent  form  of  go- 
vernment :  the  magiftrate  confequently  cannot 
give  a  full  fcope  to  his  genius.  He  cannot  at- 
tempt a  grand  plan,  or  the  eftabllQiment  of  a  per- 
fetl  government. 

N2  In 
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In  the  fecond  of  thefe  pofitions,  what  doeS^ 
the  conqueror  at  firft  propofe  ?  To  eftablilh 
his  authority  over  nations  impoverifhcd,  ex- 
haufted  by  war,  and  ftill  irritated  by  their  de- 
feat. If  he  impofe  fome  of  the  laws  of  his 
own  country,  it  is  by  adopting  a  part  of  theirs: 
The  evils  that  refult  from  a  mixture  of  laws, 
often  contradiaory  to  each  other,,  concern   h'un 

little. 

It  is  not  immediately  after  conqueft-  that 
the  viclor  can  conceive  the  vaft  proje(5t  of  a  per- 
fect legidation.  The  ftill  uncertain  pofTefTor  of 
a  new  crown,  the  only  matter  he  then  re- 
quires of  his  new  fubjeds,  is  their  fubmiffion  : 
and  when  will   he  concern   himfelf  about  their 

felicity  ? 

There  is  no  mufe  to  whom  a  temple  has  not 
been  erefted  :  no  fcience  that  has  not  been  cul- 
tivated in  fome  academy  :  no  academy  where  fome 
'uize  has  not  been  propofed  for  the  folution  of 
certain  problems  in  mechanics,  agriculture,  optics, 
aft'ronomy,  mechanics,  &c.  By  what  fatality  have 
the  faiences  of  morality  and  politics,  without  dif- 
pute  the  moft  important  of  all,  and  that  contri- 
bute the  moll  to  the  national  felicity,  been  hither- 
to without  public  fchools  ? 

What  proof  more  ftrlking  of  the  indiHe- 
rence  of  men  for  the  happinefs  of  their  fel- 
lows ?  (26) 

Why 
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Why  have  not  people  in  power  already  indi- 
tuted  academies  of  morality  and  politics.  Do 
they  fear  that  fuch  academies  fhould  at  lafl  refolve 
the  problem  of  an -excelknt  legiflation,  and  fecure 
the  perpetual  felicity  of  the  people?  They  would 
doubtlefs  fear  it,  if  they  fufpedted  that  the  public 
felicity  required  a  facrifice  of  the  ieaft  part  of  their 
authority.  There  is  but  one  interefl;  that  does  not 
oppofe  the  national  interefl,  which  is  that  of  the 
weak.  The  prince  commonly  fees  nothing  in 
nature  but  himfelf.  What  interefl  can  he  have  in 
the  felicity  of  his  fubjefls  ?  Can  he  love  them 
"when  he  loads  them  with  fetters  ?  Is  it  from  the 
car  of  vidlory,  and  die  throne  of  defpocifm,  that 
he  can  oive  them  ufeful  laws  ?  Drunk  with  fuc- 
cefs,  what  imporxs  to  a  conc^ueror  the  felicity  of 
his  (laves  ? 

With  regard  to  the  magiflrat^  charged  by  a  re- 
public with  the  reformation  of  its  lav/?,  he  has 
ufually  too  many  different  interefls  to  manage, 
and  too  many  different  opinions  to  reconcile,  to 
effed  any  thi-ng  great  and  fimple  of  this  nature.  It 
apperxains  to  the  founder  of  a  colony  only,  who 
commands  over  men  as  yet  v/ithouc  prejudices 
and  habits,  to  refolve  the  problem  of  an  excellent 
legiflation.  Nothing  in  this  fituation  can  impede 
the  progrefs  of  his  genius,  nor  oppofe  the  efta- 
biifnment  of  the  moft  fagacious  laws.  Their 
perfe6lion  can  have  no  bounds  but  thofe  of  his 
capaciry, 

N  3  Bue 
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But  why  are  the  monaflic  laws,  with  regard  to 
the  objeft  they  propofe,  the  lead  imperfe^l  of  all 
others  ?  Becaufe  the  founder  of  a  religious  ordier, 
is  in  the  fame  fituation  as  the  founder  of  a  colony, 

Ignatius,  when  tracing  in  filence  and  retreat 
the  plan  of  his  order,  was  not  impeded  by  the 
taftes  and  opinions  of  his  future  fubjcfts.  His 
regulations  made,  and  his  order  eflabliflied,  he 
was  furrounded  by  novices,  the  more  fubmiflive  to 
his  rules  as  they  embraced  them  voluntarily,  and 
confequently  approved  the  rules  they  were  bound  to 
obferve.  Can  it  then  be  furprifing,  that  in  their 
kind,  fuch  regulations  are  more  perfed  than  thofe 
of  any  nation? 

Of  all  ftudies,  that  of  the  feveral  monadic  con- 
ftituticns  is  perhaps  the  mod  curious,  and  mod 
indrudive  for  magidrates,  philofophers,  and 
darefmen  in  gerteral.  They  are  experiments 
jn  miniature,  that  by  difcovering  the  fecret  caufes 
of  the  felicity,  grandeur,  and  power  of  the  feveral 
religious  orders  prove,  as  I  propofed  to  fhow,  that 
it  is  not  on  religion,  nor  on  what  they  call  mora- 
lity, nearly  the  fame  among  all  nations  and  all 
monks,  but  on  legiOation  alone,  that  depend  the 
vices,  the  viitues,  the  power,  and  felicity  of  a 
people. 

The  laws  are  the  foul  of  an  empire,  the  indru- 
ments  of  public  felicity.  Thefe  indruments  at 
^li):  rude,  may  becorpc  every  day  more  improved, 

■     But 
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But  to  what  degree  may  they  be  improved,  and 
how  far  may  the  excellence  of  a  legiflation  in- 
■creafe  the  happinefs  of  a  people  ^  ?  To  refolve 
this  queftion,  we  mud  firil  know  wherein  con- 
lifts  the  happinefs  of  individuals. 

*  Among;  the  different  religious  orders,  thofe  whofe govern- 
ment approaches  the  nearell:  to  the  form  of  a  republic,  and 
wbofe  fubje(5ts  are  the  moll  free  and  tnoil  happy,  are  in  gene- 
ral thofe  whofe  manners  are  the  belt,  and  vvhofe  morals  are  the 
Isaft  erroneous.  Such  are  the  Doclrinarians  and  the  Oratorians. 
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T.  (page  144.)  A  LL  the  French  boaft  of  being  afFec- 
./A.  tionate  friends.  When  the  Treatife 
on  the  Mind  appeared,  they  railed  loudly  againft  the  chap- 
ter on  fricndfhip.  One  would  have  thought  Paris  was  peopled 
with  Orelles  and  Pylades.  It  is  in  this  nation,  however,  that 
the  military  law  obliges  a  foldier  to  (hoot  his  companion,  and 
his  friend,  who  is  a  deferter.  The  eftablifhment  of  fuch  a  law 
does  not  prove  a  great  refpea  for  friendfhip  in  the  govern, 
ment ;  nor  the  obedience  to  it,  a  great  tendernefs  for  their 
friends  among  the  people. 

2.  (ibid.)  Whoever,  fay  the  Stoics,  defires  to  injure 
himfelf,  and  without  motives  fhould  throw  himfelf  into  the 
iire,  the  fea,  or  out  of  a  window,  would  be  juftiy  thought  4 
madman,  for  in  his  natural  ftate  man  purfues  pleafure  and 
flies  pain,  and  in  all  his  aflions  is  neceffarily  determined 
by  a  defire  of  happinefs,  real  or  apparent.  Man,  therefore, 
is  not  free.  His  will  is  as  receffarily  the  eiFeft  ofhisideas^ 
and  confequently  of  his  fenfations,  as  pain  is  the  effed  of  a 
Mow.  Befide,  add  the  Stoics,  is  there  a  fingle  inftant  when 
the  liberty  of  man  can  be  referred  to  the  different  operations  of 
the  faqje  mind  } 

If,  for  example,  the  fame  thing  cannot,  at  the  fame  inftant, 
be  and  not  be,  it  is  not  therefore  pofliblc. 

That  at  the  moment  the  mind  ads,  it  could  aft  other- 
wife  ; 

That  at  the  moment  it  chofe?,  it  could  chofe  otherwife  ; 

That  at  the  moment  it  deliberates,  it  could  deliberate 
otherwife ; 

That  at  the  moment  it  wills,  it  could  will  otherwife. 

Now  if  it  be  my  will,  fuch  as  it  is,  that  makes  me  delibe- 
rate;  if  my  deliberation,  fuch  as  it  is,  makes  me  choofc  •  if 
my  choice,  fuch  as  it  is,  makes  me  ad  ;  and  if  when  I  deli- 
berated  it  was  net  pofliblc  for  me  (cOnfidering  the  love  I  have 
for  my.elf)  not  to  deliberate  ;  it  is  evident  that  liberty  does 
rot  confiil  ,n  the  adual  volition,  nor  in  the  aflual  delibera- 
tion, nor  m  the  aaual  choice,    nor  in  the  aflual  a^ion,  and. 
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in  (hort,  that  liberty  does  not  relate  to  any  of  the  operations  of 

the  mind. 

If  that  were  the  cafe,  the  fame  thing,  as  I  have  already  faid, 
jnuft  be  and  not  be,  at  the  fame  inftant.  Now,  add  the  Stoic;, 
this  is  the  queftion  we  afk  the  philofophers.  "  Can  the  mind 
*•  be  free,  if  when  it  wills,  when  it  deliberates,  and  when  it 
«*  chofes,  it  is  not  free?" 

3.  (p.  145.)  There  is  fcarce  any  faint  who  has  not,  once 
in  life-time,  dipped  his  hands  in  human  blood,  and  put  his 
man  to  death.  The  bifhop  who  lately  fo  earneflly  folicit- 
ed  the  death  of  a  young  man  of  Abbeville,  was  a  faint.  He 
would  have  the  youth  expiate,  in  horrid  torments,  the  crime  of 
having  fung  fome  licentious  couplets. 

4.  (ibid.)  If  we  maffacre  the  heretics,  fay  the  bigots,  it  is 
from  pity.  We  would  only  make  them  feel  the  goad  of  cha- 
rity. We  hope,  by  the  fear  of  death  and  the  executioner,  to 
favethem  from  hell.  But  how  long  has  charity  had  a  goad  ? 
How  long  has  it  cut  men's  throats  ?  Befide,  if  vices  as  well  as 
errors  are  damnable,  why  do  not  thefe  devotees  maffacre  the 
vicious  of  their  own  fefl? 

5.  (p,  146.)  It  is  hunger,  it  is  want,  that  makes  the  people 
induftrious,  and  wife  laws  t^hat  make  them  good.  If  the  an- 
cient Romans,  fays  Machiavel,  gave  examples  of  every  fort  of 
virtue;  ifhonelly  were  cuftomary  among  them  ;  if  in  the  courfe 
of  feveraj  ages,  there  \v.?re  fcarce  fix  or  feven  condemned  to 
penalty,  exile,  or  death;  to  what  did  they  owe  their  virtues  and 
their  fuccefs  ?  To  the  wifdom  of  their  laws,  and  to  the  firft  dif- 
fenfions  that  arofe  between  the  plebeians  and  patricians,  which 
eftablifhed  the  equilibrium  of  power,  that  with  other  diffenfions 
continual  rifing,  was  maintained  a  long  time  between  thofe 
two  bodie?. 

If  the  Romans,  adds  that  llluftrious  writer,  differing  in  all 
things  from  the  Venetians,  were  neither  humble  in  adverfity, 
nor  prefumptucus  in  profperity,  the  different  condu(ft  and  cha- 
rader  of  thofe  two  people  was  the  effeft  of  the  difference  in 
their  difcipline. 

6.  (ibid.)  M.  Helvetius  was  treated  by  fome  theologians 
as  impious,  and  father  Bertier  as  a  faint.  Yet  the  former  did 
not,  nor  would  injure  any  one;  and  the  other  faid  publicly  that 
if  he  were  king,  he  would  have  drowned  the  prelident  Montef- 
quieu  in  his  own  blood. 

Th5 
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The  one  of  thefe  was  an  honell  man,  and  the  other  a  Chrl- 
fiian. 

7.  (p.  147.)  juftlaws  are  all-powerful  over  men,  command 
their  wills,  render  them  hontl^  humane,  and  happy.  Jt  is  to 
four  or  live  laws  of  this  fort  the  Englifh  owe  their  happinefs. 
and  the  fecurity  of  their  property  and  their  liberty. 

The  firft  cf  thefe  laws  is  that  which  give?  the  houfe  of  Com,, 
mons  the  power  of  fixing  the  Subfidies. 
The/econd  is  the  adl  of  Habeas  Corpus.- 
The  third  is  the  Trial  by  Juries. 
The  fourth,  the  Liberty  of  the  Prefs. 
The  fihh,  the  Manner  of  levying  the  Taxes. 
But  are  not  thefe  taxes  now  a  load  to  the  nation  ?    If  they 
be,jthey  at  leaft  do  not  furnifh  the  prince  with  means  of  op.- 
pieiiing  individuals. 

Thii  'Will  certainly  he  difputed.  The  more  numerous  the  taxes, 
the  greater  the  legion  cftax-gaiherers,iAjko  are  always  in  immediate 
Juhjeaion  to  the  king  or  his  minifter,  and  ha^je frequent  opportujiities 
of  cpprejjing  the  people. 

8.  (ibid.)  It  is  not  to  religion  or  to  that  innate  law,  en- 
graved, as  they  fay,  on  every  mind,  that  men  owe  their  fecial 
virtues.  This  fo  much  boafted  natural  law  is  nothing  more 
than,  like  other  laws,  the  produce  of  experience,  refleaion,and 
judgment.  If  nature  had  imprefied  clear  ideas  cf  virtue  on 
the  heart,  if  thefe  ideas  had  not  been  an  acquifition,  would 
men  have  formerly  facrificed  human  viftims  to  gods  whom 
they  called  good  ?  Would  the  Carthaginians,  to  render  Saturn 
propitious,  have  facrificed  their  children  on  his  altars?  Would 
the  Spaniard  believe  the  Divinity  thirfied  for  the  blood  of  a 
Jew,  or  aheretfc  ?  Would  whole  nations  flatter  themfclves  with 
obtaining  the  favour  of  heaven,  cither  by  the  punishment  of 
the  man  who  does  think  as  their  priefts  direft,  or  by  the  mur- 
der of  a  virgin,  oiFered  as  an  expiation  for  their  crimes  .' 

But  fuppofe  that  the  principles  of  the  law  of  nature  be  innate: 
mankind  mufl  then  be  fenfible  that  punifliments,  like  crimes 
ihould  be  perfonal,  aud  that  cruelty  and  injullice  cannot  be 
the  priefts  of  God,  Now  if  ideas  of  equity  fo  clear  and  fimple 
are  not  yet  adopted  by  all  nations,  it  is  not  then  to  religion,  or 
to  the  natural  law,  but  to  in{Uu>5lion,  that  m:in  owes  his  know- 
ledge of  jaftice  and  virtue. 

9.  (p,  149.) 
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9.  (p.  149-)  Virtue  is  fo  precious,  and  its  pradice  fo  con- 
jiefted  with  national  profperity,  that  if  virtue  were  an  errcrj 
y/e  doubtlefs  ought  to  facrifice  all  to  it,  even  to  the  truth.  But 
why  this  facrifice,  and  why  muft  fallhood  be  the  father  of  vir- 
tue ?  Wherever  private  intereft  is  confounded  with  that  of  the 
public,  virtue  becomes  in  every  inaiyidual  the  neceffary  effeft 
of  felf-love,  and  perfonal  intereft. 

All  the  vices  of  a  nation  may  conftantly  be  referred  to  fome 
vices  in  the  leglHation  Why  are  there  fo  few  honeft  men  ? 
Becaufe  misfortune  purfues  probity  almoft  every  where.  If 
on  the  contrary,  honours  and  importance  were  its  companions 
all  men  would  be  virtuous.  But  there  are  fecret  crimes,  to 
which  religion  alone  can  be  oppofed-  Of  thefe  the  embezzle- 
ment of  a  depofit  is  an  example.  But  does  experience  prove 
that  a  deposit  can  be  more  fafely  confided  to  a  prielt:,  than  to 
Ninon  of  Enclos  ?  Under  the  title  of  pious  legacies,  how 
jnany  robberies  are  committed  !  How  many  lawfij.!  heirs  de- 
prived of  their  eftates  ?  Such  is  the  corrupt  fonrce  of  the  im- 
menfe  riches  of  the  church.  Thefe  are' its  robberies.  Where 
are  its  reftituticns  ?  If  the  monk,  it  will  be  faid,  does  not  re- 
ftore  himfelf,  he  makes  others  rellcre.  What  rnay  be  the 
amount  of  thc.'e  reftitutions  in  a  large  kingdom?  A  hundred 
thoufand  crowns.  Be  it  fo.  Now,  compare  this  fum  with 
fhat  required  for  the  maintenance  of  fo  many  convents  and 
then  judge  of  their  utility.  What  would  they  fay  of  a  finan- 
cier, who  to  fecure  the  receipt  of  one  million  {Tiould  expend 
twenty  in  colleding  it  ?  He  would  be  regarded  as  a  fool.  The 
public  is  the  fool,  when  it  maintains  fo  many  prieib. 

Their  too  coftly  inllruftions  are  befide  ufelefs  to  e  people  in 
eafy  circum.lances,  aftive,  induftrious,  and  whofe  character  is 
elevated  by  liberty.  Among  fuch  a  people,  there  are  few  fe- 
cret crimes  committed. 

Can  men  be  ftill  ignorant,  that  it  is  to  the  union  of  public 
and  private  intereft,  the  Inhabitants  owe  their  patriotic  or 
national  virtues  ?  Will  they  for  ever  found  it  on  errors  and 
pretended  revelations,  that  have  for  fo  long  a  time  ferved  as  a 
cloak  for  the  greateft  crimes? 

10.  (ibid)    If  all  men  be  bom  (laves  to  fuperuition,    why  not 

make  ufe  of   their  weaknefs,  it  will   be  faid,    to  infpire  them 

•     with  refpcffl  for  laws,  and  render  tliem  happy?  Is  it  the  fuperfli- 

tious  who  refpeil  the  laws  ?    On  the  contrary,  it  is  they  that 

violate 
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violate  them.  Supcrftition  is  a  poifoned  fource,  from  wTiencc 
iffue  all  the  evils  and  calamities  of  the  earth.  Cannot  this 
fource  be  exhaufted  ?  Doubtlefs  it  may.  The  people  are  not 
fo  neceffarily  fuperftitious  as  is  imagined.  They  are  what  go- 
vernment makes  them.  Under  a  prince  that  is  difabufed,  they 
foon  become  fo  likewife.  The  monarch  is  at  length  more 
powerful  than  the  gods.  For  which  reafon  the  firft  care  of  the 
priefts  is  to  polTefs  the  fpirit  of  the  prince:  there  are  no  flat- 
teries {o  vile,  that  they  will  not  defcend  to.  Muft  they  mainr 
tain  his  divine  right  ?  They  are  ready  to  do  it ;  but  on  a  ta- 
cit condition,  that  he  (hall  be  really  theirs.  If  heceafe  to  be 
theirs,  the  clergy  change  their  tone,  and  if  circumftancss  be 
favourable,  they  declare  that  if  in  Saul,  Samuel  depofed  the 
Lord's  anointed,  Samuel  could  do  nothing  then,  that  the  pope 
cannot  do  now. 

11.  (p.  150.)  An  hojieft  man  will  always  ojiey  his  reafon  ia 
preference  to  revelation  ;  for  it  is,  he  will  fay,  more  certaia 
that  God  is  the  author  of  human  reafon,  that  is  of  the  faculty 
in  man  of  diftinguilhing  the  true  from  the  falfe,  than  that 
he  is  the  author  of  any  particular  book.  That  God,  as  the  au' 
thor  of  many  is  the  author  of  human  reafon  is  <vtry  cirtain  ;  but 
can  it  be  more  certain,  than  that  he  is  the  author  of  a  revelation, 
nvhich  bears  unquejiiovable  marks  of  a  M'vine  original. 

It  is  more  criminal  in  the  eyes  of  a  wife  man  to  deny  our  owa 
reafon,  than  to  deny  any  revelation  whatever.  For  by  denying 
the  latter i  ive  are  ltd  to  inquire  after  its  proofs  t  lu hie h,  if  it  be  ef 
di'vine  original,  'will  be  irreffible. 

12.  (p.  i^i-)  The  religious  fyftem  {of  the  Roman  Catholics) 
deftroysall  proportion  between  the  rewards  decreed  for  the  ac- 
tions of  men,  and  the  utility  of  thofe  a(Rions  to  the  public. 
IFor  what  reafon,  in  faft,  is  the  foldier  lefs  refpedled  than  the 
monk  ?  Why  do  they  give  to  a  religious  who  makes  the  vow 
of  poverty  twelve  or  fifteen  thoufand  livres  per  annum,  to  hear, 
once  a  year,  the  crimes  or  follies  of  a  great  man,  and  refufe  fix 
hundred  liv/es  to  an  officer  wounded  in  an  affauk  ? 

15.  (p.  152.)  Almoft  all  leligions  forbid  men  the  ufe  of  their 
reafon,  and  render  them  at  once  brutes,  wretched  and  cruel; 
This  truth  is  reprefented  pleafantly  enough  in  an  Engli(]i  piece, 
intituled.  The  ^een  of  Good  Senfe.  The  favourites  of  the  queen 
are  in  that  piece  Law,  Phyfic,  and  a  Prieil  of"  the  Sun,  named 
Fircbrandi 

Thefe 
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Thefe  favourites,  weary  of  a  government  contrary  to  their 
Jnterefts,  call  in  Ignorance  to  their  aid.  He  lands  in  the  ifland 
ofGoodSenfe,  at  the  head  of  a  company  offidlers,  buffoons, 
monkeys,  &c.  followed  by  a  crowd  of  Italians  and  Frenchmen. 
The  queen  of  Good  Senfe  goes  forth  to  meet  them.  Firebrand 
ftops  her:  O  queen,  he  cries,  thy  throne  is  fhaken :  the  gods 
arm  againft  thee:  their  wrath  is  the  fatal  efFeftof  thy  protecling 
infidels.  It  is  by  my  mouth  the  Sun  fpeaks  to  thee:  tremble,  and 
deliver  thofe  impious  wretches  over  to  me,  that  I  may  coniign 
them  to  the  fiames;  or  heaven  will  accomplifh  its  vengeance  on 
thee,  I  am  a  prieft;  lam  infallible;.  I  command  ;  do  thou  obey  ; 
left  I  fliould  curfe  the  day  of  thy  birth,  as  a  day  fatal  to  reli- 
gion. The  queen,  without  making  any  reply,  ordered  the 
trumpets  to  found  the  charge;  fhe  is  abandoned  by  her  army, 
and  flies  into  a  wood.  Firebrand  foIloA's  and  ftabs  her  there. 
My  intereft  and  my  religion  demand,  fays  he,  this  grand  vic- 
tim. But  fhall  I  declare  myfelf  the  a.Taflin  ?  No  :  intereft  that 
commanded  me  to  comm.it  this  murder,  will  have  me  conceal  it, 
J  will  deplore  my  enemy  in  public,  and  celebrate  her  virtues. 
He  faid.  A  found  of  war  was  heard.  Ignorance  appeared, 
caufed  the  body  of  Good  Senfe  to  betaken  up,  and  depofited  in 
a  monument,  from  whence  a  voice  iffued  that  pronounced  thef« 
prophetic  words :  "  Let  the  fhadow  of  Good  Senfe  wander  for 
"  ever  upon  the  earth,  and  let  her  groans  be  an  eternal  terror 
"  to  the  army  of  Ignorance  :  let  her  fhade  be  vifible  only  to 
"  difcernirg  men,  and  let  them  in  confequence  be  always  treat- 
*'  ed  as  vifionaries." 

14.  (p.  152.)  The  laws  are  the  public  lights  that  fhow  the 
people  the  path  of  virtue.  What  fhould  be  done  to  render 
thefe  laws  refpeftable?  It  muft  be  (hown  that  they  evidently 
tend  to  the  public  utility,  and  be  examined  a  long  time  before 
they  are  promulgated. 

The  laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables  were  wholly  expofed  to  the 
examination  of  the  public.  By  fuch  conduct  magiilrates  prove 
their  fincere  defire  to  eftablifli  good  laws. 

Every  tribunal,  that  at  the  defire  of  perfons  in  power,  eafily 
jnflifts  the  punifhment  of  death  on  the  citizens,  renders  the  le- 
giflation  odious,  and  the  magiftracy  contemptible. 

15.  (ibid,)  There  are  four  things,  fay  the  Jews,  that  muft 
deftroy  the  world,  one  of  which  is  a  man  that  is  religious  and  a 
fcol. 

16.  (p.  1J3O 
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16.  (p.  153O  Everyman  fears  pain  and  death.  Even  the 
foldier  obeys  this  fear,  and  is  difciplined  by  it. 

He  who  fears  nothing  will  do  nothing  againft  his  inclina- 
tion. It  is  in  quality  of  cowards  that  troops  are  brave.  Now, 
faid  a  great  prince  on  this  fubjeft,  if  the  executioner  can  do  all 
in  an  army,  he  may  do  all  in  a  city. 

17.  (p.  1^4.)  If  the  police  neceffary  to  fupprefs  vice  be  too 
chargeable,  it  is  a  public  calamity.  If  it  be  too  inquifitive,  it 
corrupts  the  manners,  by  extending  a  fpying  treacherous  fpi- 
rit,  and  thereby  becomes  a  public  calamity.  The  police  faould 
not  moreover  execute  the  vengeance  of  the  flrong  againft  the 
weak,  nor  imprifon  a  citizen  without  a  juridical  procefs  againft 
him.  It  ought  likewife  to  «atch  inceffantly  over  itfelf.  With- 
out the  greateft  vigilance  its  officers,  becoming  authorifed  ma- 
lefaftors,  will  be  the  more  dangerous,  as  their  numerous  and 
fecret  crimes  will  remain  unkrsovvn  as  well  as  unpuniihed. 

18.  (p.  161.)  It  is  not  with  a  defpotic  Jefuit  as  with  an  Ea- 
ftern  tyrant,  who  followed  by  a  troop  of  banditti,  to  which  he 
gives  the  name  of  an  army,  plunders  and  ravages  his  empire. 
The  jefuitical  defpot  is  himfclf  fubjeft  to  the  rules  of  his  order, 
and  animated  by  the  fame  fpirit,  derives  all  his  importance 
from  the  power  of  his  fubjects.  His  defpotifm  therefore  can- 
not be  detrimental  to  them. 

19.  (p.  170.)  If  they  reckon  few  regicides  among  the  re- 
formed, it  is  becaufe  they  do  not  kneel  before  the  prieft,  but 
confefs  themfelves  to  God,  and  not  to  man.  It  is  r.ot  fo  with 
the  Catholics.  They  almoll  all  confefs,  and  commonly  before 
their  atrocious  crimes. 

20.  (p.  173O  The  obedience  of  the  monk  to  his  fuperior  al- 
ways renders  the  latter  redoubtable.  Does  he  order  him  to 
murder?  The  murder  is  executed.  What  religious  can  refift 
liis  comnaands .''  How  many  means  has  the  fuperior  to  make 
him  obey  ?  To  know  this,  let  us  run  over  the  rules  of  the  Ca- 
puchins. Clemens  Papa  iV.  as  above,  cap.  «i.  (ei\,  24,  fays, 
•'  A  brother  has  no  right  to  confefs  but  to  another  brother, 
"•'  unlefs  in  cafe  of  abfolute  neceffity."  It  fays,  ubi  fupra, 
cap.  vi.  {c^.  8.  ««  If  in  prifon  a  brother  overloaded  with  the 
••  weight  of  his  fetters,  require  to  confefs  to  a  religious  of  the 
•'  o;der,  he  (}»all  not  obtain  his  requeil,  unlefs  the  gaaidian 
"  ftiall  judge  it  proper  to  grant  him  that  favour  and  confola- 
"  lion.     The  religious  cannot  communicate  at  Ealler,  except 
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*•  by  the  permiffion  of  the  fuperior,  -and  always  in  the  infirmary, 
*'  or  other  fecret  place." 

He  adds  as  above,cap.  vi.  (e£i.  lo.  "  For  great  crimes,  the 
*'  brothers  fhall  be  burned  alive.  For  other  crimes  they  fhail  be 
"  ftripped,  and  when  naked  they  fhall  be  bound  to  a  flake,  and 
"  f'^gg^'l  without  mercy,  three  different  times,  at  the  option 
"  of  the  father  prieft.  They  fhall  have  by  meafure  only  the 
«'  bread  of  affliflion,  and  the  wattr  of  grief.  For  atrocious 
*'  Climes  the  father  prieft  may  invent  fuch  fort  of  torment  as 
"  he  ihall  think  proper." 

It  ii  faid,  as  above,  cap.  vi.  {l&..  2.  "  If  fetters,  fire,  fcouraes, 
"  thifft,  imprifonment,  and  the  refufal  of  the  lacraments,  are 
•'  not  fufncient  punifnments  for  a  brother,  he  fhall  be  made  to 
"  confefs  the  crime  of  which  he  is  accufed,  and  the  father  priel't 
*' fhall  invent  fuch  fort  of  punilhment  as  he  thinks  fit,  with- 
"  out  telling  who  are  the  accufers  and  the  vvitnciTes  ;  unlcfs  i'i 
**  be  a  religious  of  great  importance:  for  it  would  be  inde- 
*'  cent  to  put  to  the  queltion  (cxcepc  in  cafe  of  an  enormous 
"  crime)  a  father  who  has  in  other  refpeds  deferved  well  of  the 
'•  order." 

Lafdy,  it  is  added,  as  above,  cap.  vi.  feft.  3.  "  The  brother 
*'  who  (hall  have  recourfe  to  a  fecular  tribunal,  fuch  as  that  of  a 
•'  bifhop,  ihall  bepunifli.ed  at  the  pleafure  of  thegeneral  or  pro- 
»'  viiiCial,  and  the  brother  who  fhall  con ftfi  his  fin,  or  fiiall  be 
"  convifled  of  it,  fliall  be  punifned  by  form  of  provifion,  not- 
"  withllanding  an  appeal,  except  to  do  julUce  hereafter,  in  cafe 
"  the  appeal  be  well  founded." 

Such  rules  being  laid  down,  there  is  no  monk  that  the  pope, 
the  church,  and  the  genera],  cannot  make  a  regicide.  There 
are  no  .fuperiors  on  whom  a  prince  ought  to  confer  fuch  power 
over  his  inferiors.  Ty  what  infatuation  can  he  thus  expofe  in- 
nocence to  the  roofi  cruel  punifhments,  and  himfelf  to  fo  many 
dangers. 

21.  (p.  i~5.)  Among  the  works  of  the  Jefuits  there  are  cer- 
tainly maijy  that  are  ridiculous  and  rafh.  Father  GarafTe,  for 
example,  declaiming  againff  Cain,  fays,  lib.  ii.  p.  130.  of  his 
curious  Dodtrine,  *•  That  Cain,  as  the  Hebrews  remark,  v.-as  a 
"man  of  little  feafe,  and  the  iirft  atheift.  That  this  C.;ia 
"  could  not  comprehend  what  his  father  Adam  faid,  that  is, 
"  that  there  was  a  holy  God,  the  judge  of  our  adlioaf.  Not  be- 
"  ing  able  to  underlland  this,   Cam  imagined  it  was  an   old 

*•  man's 
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«'  man's  tale,  and  that  his  father  had  loft  his  fenfes,  when  he  ftf- 
••  lated  the  fa£l  of  going  out  of  the  terreftrial  paradife,and  what 
"  followed.  From  whence  it  came,  that  Cain  put  himfelf 
••  into  a  paffion,  killed  his  brother,  and  talked  to  God  as  if  he 
*•  had  been  talking  to  a  blackguard." 

The  fame  father,  lib.  i.  p.  97.  "  Relates,  that  on  the  arrival 
•'  of  Calvin,  in  Poitou,  when  almoft  all  the  nobility  embraced 
•«  his  errors,  a  gentleman  retained  a  part  of  the  nobility  in  the 
••  Catholic  faith,  by  faying,  "  I  would  undertake  to  eftablifh  a 
••  better  religion  than  that  of  Calvin,  if  I  could  find  a  dozen 
••  fcoundrels,  who  were  not  afraid  to  be  burned  in  defence  of 
••  my  notions."  Fontenelle  was  perfecuted  for  having  repeat- 
ed in  his  oracles,  what  father  Garafle  made  the  gentleman  of 
Poitu,  fay,  fotrue  it  is,  that  there  is  nothing  but  good  luck  and 
bad  luck  in  this  world. 

22.  (p.  1 77.)  All  things,  even  the  pedantic  Janfenifts,  concur 
in  preventing  the  prefent  education  in  France,  from  forming 
citizens  and  patriots.  Why  therefore  always  occupied  with 
their  verfatile  or  arrogant  grace,  have  they  not  yet  propofed 
any  new  plan  of  public  education.  With  what  indifference 
do  the  fandified  regard  the  intereft  of  the  public  ! 

23.  (ibid.)  The  book  of  Afiertions,  faid  the  partifans  of 
the  Jefuits,  was  worthy  of  an  Hibernian  theologian,  but  not  of 
a  parliament.  The  Jefuits,  they  add,  were  therefore  not  judg- 
ed by  the  magidrates,  but  by  attorneys  of  the  Janfenifts.  This 
however  1  know,  that  the  difiblution  of  that  fociety  was  in  part 
owing  to  that  book.  So  true  it  is,  that  the  moft  happy  refor- 
mations are  fometimes  brought  about  by  the  moft  ridiculous 
means. 

24.  (ibid.)  In  almoft  every  country,  whoever  would  ob- 
tain an  employ,  (hould  be  of  the  religion  of  the  people.  China, 
ihey  fay,  is  almoft  the  only  country  where  they  fee  the  abfur- 
dity  of  this  cuftom.  To  be  a  juft  hiftorian,  a  man  ftiould,  fay 
the  Chinefe,  be  indifferent  to  all  religions.  To  govern  man- 
kind in  an  equitable  manner,  to  be  a  magiftrate  of  integrity,  a 
mandarin  void  of  prejudice,  he  muft  in  like  manner  be  of  no 
particular  feft. 

25.  (p.  178.)  Pons  de  Thiard  de  BifTy,  bifhop  of  Chalons, 
far  Saone  (the  only  one  in  the  ftates  of  Blois),  in  15^8,  who 
remained  faithful  to  Henry  III.  addrefled  a  letter  to  the  parlia- 
ment of  Dijon.     In   this  letter,   dated  in  1590,   this  prelate 

firll 
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firft  deplores  the  misfortunes  of  his  rueful  country  ;  he  defcrib- 
ed  the  horrors  of  the  league,  and  its  abominable  crimes.  He 
aflerts  that  God  in  his  wrath  would  deflroy  that  fine  kingdom, 
nvhich  impojiors  in  iron  majks  had  Jhook  in  every  parr.  Then  ad» 
dreiling  himfelf  to  the  parliament,  he  thus  extorts  them  to  ex- 
pel the  Jefuits: 

'*  Thefe  apoftles  of  Mahomet,  have,  fays  he,  the  impiety  to 
**  preach,  that  war  is  the  method  of  God;  let  tliefe  diaboJical 
*'  feducers,  thefe  prefumptuous  lovers  of  falfe  wifdom,  thefe  hy- 
*'  pocritical  zealots,  thefe  whited  wal's,  thefe  incendiaries  of 
*'  mens  minds,  thefe  firebrands  of  feditlon,  thefe  emilTarics  of 
*•  Spain,  thefe  dangerous  fpies,  and  artful  contrivers  of  am- 
"  bufhes,  be  forever  banifhed  from  France." 

Then  addrefling  himfelf  to  the  Jefuit  Charles,  and  his  bre- 
thren, he  fays,  "  You  fee  all  thefe  execrable  fafls  committed, 
"  that  make  honed  men  groan,  and  you  do  not  oppofe  them 
"  by  the  lealt  fign  of  improbation  :  ycu  even  do  morCj  you  ap- 
*'  plaud  them,  and  promife  celeftial  rewards  to  the  greatell 
••  crim.es.  You  excite  men  to  commit  them  ;  and  place  in  hea- 
"  ven  infamous  villains,  vi'bom  you  wafli  in  the  dew  of  your 
"  mercy." 

"  The  moft  Chriftian  king  has  been  lately  aflaffinated  by  the 
*'  atrocious  acl  of  your  feliows,  and  you  facrifice  him  again  af- 
*'  ter  his  death.  You  affign  him  to  eternal  flames  ;  and  you 
**  dare  to  preach,  that  we  ought  to  refufe  him  the  aid  of  our 
*«  prayers." 

26.  (p.  180.)  O!  mortal?,  who  call  yourfelves  good,  and  who 
have  in  fa£l  fo  little  goodnefs,  will  you  never  blu(h  at  your  in- 
difference, for  the  reformation  and  perfeflion  of  the  laws ! 
Do  not  the  magiftrates  know  how  to  govern  and  reftrsin  you, 
but  by  the  fear  of  the  moft  abominable  punifhments?  Infenfi- 
ble  to  the  cries  and  groans  of  the  furFerers,  will  they  never  at- 
tempt to  fupprefs  crimes  by  more  gentle  methods  ?  It  is  time 
that  they  prove  their  humanity,  by  inveftigacing  other  means. 
Let  them  therefore  publiili  their  reflci^ions  on  this  fubjedt.  Let 
them  fear,  left  the  murder  of  fo  many  unfortunate  men,  (hould 
"be  imputed  to  the  idlenefs  of  their  minds,  and  let  ihem  propofe 
a  premium  for  the  folution  of  a  problem,  fo  worthy  of  the 
compaffionate  equity  of  a  fovereign.  O!  mortals,  your  pre- 
tended goodnefs  is  nothing  but  hypocriiy.  It  is  in  your  words, 
and  not  in  your  actions. 

Vol.  ir.  O  SEC- 
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SECTION      VIII. 

Of  what  conftitutes  the  happlnefs  of  indivi- 
duals. Of  the  bafis  on  which  we  {hould 
found  national  feUcity,  neceffarily  com- 
pofed  of  the  felicity  of  all  the  individuals. 

CHAP.       I. 

mether  men,  in  the  ft  ate  offociety,  can  heal!  equally 
happy  ? 

THERE  is  no  fociety  in  which  all  the 
members  can  be  equally  rich  and  power- 
ful (i).  Is  there  any  in  which  they  can  be  equally 
happy  ?    It  is  that  we  are  to  examine. 

Sagacious  laws  may  without  doubt  produce  the 
prodigy  of  univerfai  felicity.  When  every  citi- 
zen his  fome  property,  is  in  a  certain  degree  of 
cafe,  and  can,  by  feven  or  eight  hours  labour, 
abundantly  fupply  his  own  wants,  and  thofe 
of  his  family  •,  they  are  the«  all  as  happy  as  they 

can  be. 

To  prove  this  truth,  kt  us  confider  in  what 
the  happinefs  of  an  individual  confifts.  This 
preliminary  knowledge  is  the  fole  bafis  on  which 
we  can  eftablifn  the  national  felicity. 

A  Ration 
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A  nation  is  the  afTcmbiage  of  all  the  inhabitants 
cf  a  country,  and  the  public  happinefs  is  compofed 
of  that  of  all  the  individuals.  Now,  what  is  ic 
conftitutes  the  happinefs  of  an  individual  ?  Per- 
haps it  is  ftill  unknown,  and  men  have  not  fuffici- 
ently  employed  themfdves  in  the  examination  of 
a  queftion,  which  however  may  throw  the 
greatefl:  lights  on  the  feveral  parts  of  admini- 
ftration. 

If  we  afl^  the  majority  of  mankind,  they  will 
fay,  that  to  be  equally  happy,  all  fhould  be  equally 
rich  and  powerful.  Nothing  m.ore  falfe  than  this 
afTertion.  In  fad,  if  life  be  hothing  more  than 
an  aggregate  of  an  infinity  of  feparate  inftants,  all 
men  would  be  equally  happy,  if  they  could  all 
fill  up  thofe  inftants  in  a  manner  equally  ac^ree- 
able.  Is  that  to  be  done  in  different  ficuations  ? 
Is  it  poffible  to  colour  all  the  moments  of  human 
life  with  the  fame  tint  of  felici:y  ?  '  To  refolvc 
this  queftion,  let  us  fee  in  what  different  occupa- 
tions the  feveral  parts  of  the  day  are  neceffarily 
eon  fumed. 


Oi  CHAP. 
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CHAP.      II. 

Of  the  employment  of  time. 

MEN  hunger  and  thirfl: ;  they  require  ta 
lie  with  their  wives,  to  fleep,  &c.  Of 
the  twenty-four  hours  of  the  day,  they  employ- 
ten  or  twelve  in  providing  for  thefe  feveral  wants. 
As  foon  as  they  are  gratified,  from  the  dealer  in 
rabbits  fl^ins,   to  the  monarch,   all   are    equally 

happy. 

It  is  in  vain  to  fay  that  the  table  of  wealth  is 
more  delicate  than  that  of  mediocrity.  When  the 
labourer  is  well  fed,  he  is  content.  The  diffe- 
rent cookery  of  different  people  proves,  as  I  have 
already  faid,  that  good  cheer  is  that  to  which  we 
Bave  been  accuilomed  ^  ■\. 

*  This  faying  brings  to  my  mind  that  cf  a  French  cook. 
He  was  in  England,  where  he  fliw  every  thing  dreffed  with  but- 
ter fauce.  What!  fays  he,  in  this  country  where  they  count 
a  hundred  diiferent  religions,  have  they  only  one  fauce  for  all 
their  meats?  France  for  me;  there  we  have  only  one  religion, 
but  in  return  there  is  no  meat  that  we  do  not  eat  with  a  hun- 
dred different  forts  of  fauce. 

f  H:ar  BtthcVs  fermom,  one  not  'vers' din  /chools. 
But  Jlrcng  in/aije,  and  nui/e  nx.ith-jut  the  rules. 
Go  rwork,  hunt,  txircife,  (he  thus  heganjy 
Then /corn  a  homely  dinner  y  if  you  can  ; 
If  their  plain  head  and  milk  nuill  do  the  feat, 
The  pUafurc  lies  inyou,  and  not  the  meat. 

Pope's  Imitation  of  Horace. 

There 
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There  are  then  ten  or  twelve  hours  in  the  day. 
In  which  all  men,  able  to  procure  the  neceflaries 
■of  life,  may  be  equally  happy.  With  regard  to 
the  ten  or  twelve  remaining  hours,  that  is  to  fay, 
thofe  that  feparate  *  a  rifing  want  from  one  that 
is  gratified,  v/ho  can  doubt  that  men  do  not  then 
enjoy  the  fame  felicity,  if  they  commonly  make 
the  fame  ufe  of  them,  and  if  all  devote  them  to 
labour,  that  is,  in  the  acquifition  of  money  fuf- 
ficient  to  fupply  their  v/ants  ?  Now  the  poftillion 
who  rides,  the  carter  who  drives,  and  the  clerk 
who  engrolles,  all  in  their  feveral  ranks  propole 
the  fame  end  ;  they  muft  therefore,  in  this 
fenfe,  employ  their  time  in  the  fame  manner. 

But,  it  will  be  faid,  is  it  the  fame  with  the 
opulent  idler  ?  His  riches  furnidi  him,  without  la- 
bour, with  all  he  wants.  I  allow  it.  But  is  he 
therefore  more  happy  ?  No.  Nature  does  not 
multiply  in  his  favour  the  v/ants  of  hunger, 
love,  &c.  But  does  not  the  opulent  man  fill 
up  in  a  manner  more  agreeable  the  interval  that 
feparates  a  gratified  want  from  one  that  is  rifing  ? 
I  doubt  it. 

The  artifan  is  doubtlefs  fubjed  to  labour,  and 
fo  is  the  idle  opulent  to  difcontent :  and  which  of 
thefe  two  evils  is  the  sreateft  ? 


*  It  is  in  fa<5l,  on  the  more  or  Icfs  happy  employment  of  thefe 
<eii  or  twelve  hours,  that  principally  depend  the  happinefsor 
fa'ikry  of  the  greatcft  part  of  mankind. 

03  U 
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If  labour  be  generally  regarded  as  an  evil,  it  is 
becaufe  in  mod  governments  the  neceflaries  of  life 
are  not  to  be  had  without  excefiive  labour;  from 
whence  the  very  idea  of  labour  conftantly  excites 
that  of  pain. 

Labour,  however,  is  not  pain  in  itfelf.  Habit 
renders  it  eafy  ;  and  when  it  is  purfued  without 
remarkable  fatigue,  is  in  iddf  an  advantacre. 
How  many  artifans  are  there  who  v/htn  rich  (till 
continue  their  occupations,  and  quit  them  not 
withou:  regrer,  when  age  obliges  them  to  it. 
There  is  nothing  that  habit  does  not  render  agree- 
able. 

In  the  exercife  of  their  employments,  their  pro- 
feflions,  their  talents,  the  magiftrate  who  judges, 
the  fmith  who  forges,  and  the  meffcnger  who  runs, 
the  poet  and  mufician  who  compofe,  all  tafte  nearly 
the  fame  pleafure,  and  in  their  feveral  occupations 
equally  find  means  to  avoid  that  natural  evil  dif- 
Content. 

The  bufy  man  is  the  happy  man.  To  prove 
this,  I  diftinguifh  two  forts  of  pleafures.  The  one 
are  fbe  pleafures  of  the  fenfes,  Thefe  are  founded 
on  corporeal  wants,  are  enjoyed  by  all  con- 
ditions of  men,  and  at  the  time  of  enjoym.ent  all 
are  equally  happy.  But  thefe  pleafures  are  of 
ihort  duration. 

The  others  are  the  pleafures  of  expectation. 
Among  thefe  I  reckon  all  the  means  of  procuring 
fprporcal  pkafuiesj  thefe  pieans  are  by  expe6la- 

^iofl 
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tton  always  converted  into  real  pleafures.  "When 
a  joiner  takes  up  his  plane,  what  does  he  experi- 
ence ?  All  the  pleafures  of  expe6lation  annexed 
to  the  payment  for  his  work.  Now  thefe  plea- 
fures are  not  experienced  by  the  opulent  man., 
who  finds  in  his  money,  without  labour,  an  ex- 
change for  all  the  obje<!ts  of  his  defires.  He  has 
nothing  to  do  to  procure  them,  and  is  fo  much 
the  more  fubjed  to  difcontent.  He  is  therefore 
always  uneafy,  always  in  motion,  continually  roll- 
ing about  in  his  carriage,  like  the  fquirrel  in  his 
ca<ye,  to  get  rid  of  his  difguft. 

To  be  happy,  the  idle  opulent  is  forced  to 
wait,  till  nature  excites  in  him  fome  frefh  defire. 
It  is  therefore  the  difguft  of  idlenefs,  that  in  Kim 
fills  up  the  interval  between  a  gratified  and  a  rif- 
ing  want.  But  in  the  artifan  it  is  labour,  which 
affording  him  the  means  of  providing  for  his 
wants,    and   his    amufemenis,    becomes    thereby 

agreeable. 

The  wealthy  idler  experiences  a  thoufand  in- 
ftances  of  difcontent,  while  the  labouring  man  en- 
joys the  continual  pleafure  of  frefh  expedtations. 

Labour,  when  it  is  moderate,  is  in  general  the 
moft  happy  method  of  employing  our  time,  when 
we  have  no  want  to  gratify,  and  do  not  enjoy  any 
of  the  pleafures  of  the  fenfes,  of  all  others 
doubtlefs  the  moft  poignant,  and  leaft  durable. 

How  many  agreeable  fenfations  are  unknown 
to  him  whom  no  want  obliges  to  think  !    Do  my 

O  4  immenfe 
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immenfe  riches  fecure  me  all  the  pleafures  that  the 
poor  defire  but  cannot  obtain  without  much  la- 
bour ?  I  give  myfelf  up  to  indolence.  I  wait,  as 
1  juft  now  faid,  with  impatience,  till  nature  fliall 
awake  in  me  Tome  new  defire  •,  and  while  I  wait, 
am  difcontented  and  unhappy.  It  is  not  (o  with 
the  man  of  bufinefs.  When  the  idea  of  labour, 
and  of  the  money  with  which  it  is  requited,  are 
affociated  in  the  memory  with  the  idea  of  hap- 
pinefs,  the  labour  itfelf  becomes  a  pleafure.  Each 
ftroke  of  the  axe  brings  to  the  workman's  mind 
the  pleafure  that  the  money  he  is  to  receive  for  his 
day's  labour  will  procure  him. 

In  general,  every  ufeful  occupation  fills  up,  in 
the  moft  agreeable  manner,  the  interval  that  fe- 
parates  a  gratified  from  a  rifing  want  j  that  is, 
the  ten  or  twelve  hours  of  the  day,  when  wc  moft 
envy  the  indolence  of  the  rich,  and  think  they  en- 
joy fuperior  happinefs. 

The  pleafure  with  which  the  carter  puts  his 
team  to  the  cart,  and  the  tradefman  opens  his 
cheft,  and  his  journal,  is  a  proof  of  this  truth. 

Employment  gives  pleafure  to  every  moment, 
but  is  unknown  to  the  great  and  idle  opulent. 
The  meafure  of  our  wealth,  whatever  prejudice 
may  think,  is  not  therefore  the  meafure  of  our 
happinefs.  Confequently,  in  every  condition,  where, 
as  I  have  faid,  a  man  can,  by  moderate  labour, 
provide  for  all  his  wants,  is  above  indigence,  and 

pop 
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not  expofed  to  the  difcontent  of  the  idly  rich,  he 
is  nearly  as  happy  as  he  can  be. 

Men,  therefore,  without  being,  equal  in  riches 
and  power,  may  be  equal  in  happinefs.  Whence 
icomes  it,  then,  that  kingdoms  are  peopled  with 
none  but  the  unfortunate  ? 

CHAP.      III. 

Of  the  caiifcs  of  the  unhappinefs  of  almofi  all  nations. 

TH  E  almoft  univerfal  unhappinefs  of  man, 
and  of  nations,  arifes  from  the  imperfec- 
tions of  their  laws,  and  the  too  unequal  partition  of 
their  riches.  There  are  in  moft  kingdoms  only 
two  clalTes  of  citizens,  one  of  which  want  necef- 
faries,  and  the  other  riot  in  fuperfluities. 

The  former  cannot  gratify  their  wants  but  by 
an  exceflive  labour :  fuch  labour  is  a  natural  evil 
for  all  i  and  to  fome  it  is  a  punifhment. 

The  fecond  clafs  live  in  abundance,  but  at  the 
fame  time  in  the  anguifh  of  difcontent*.     Now 

*  To  how  many  evils,  befide  that  of  difcontent,  are  the  rich 
expofed  ?  How  many  cares  and  anxieties  to  increafe  and  pre- 
ferve  a  rrreat  fortune  ?  What  is  a  rich  man  ?  The  intendant  of 
a  great  houfe,  charged  with  the  cloathing  and  feeding  a  num- 
ber of  valets  that  attend  him. 

If  his  domeftics  have  fecured  a  fabfiftence  for  their  old  age, 
and  do  not  participate  the  difguft  of  their  mailer's  idlenefs,  they 
are  a  thoufand.  times  more  happy. 

Ths 
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difcontcnt  is  an  evil  almofl:  as  much  to  be  dread- 
ed as  indigence. 

Mod  nations,  therefore,  mud  be  peopled  by 
the  unfortunate.  What  fhould  be  done  to  make 
them  happy?  Diminifh  the  riches  of  fome-,  aug- 
ment that  of  others ;  put  the,  poor  in  fuch  a  ftate 
of  eafe,  that  they  may  by  feven  or  eight  hours  la- 
bour abundantly  provide  for  the  wants  of  them- 
felves  and  their  families.  It  is  then,  that  a  peo- 
ple will  become  as  happy  as  they  can  be. 

They  then  enjoy,  with  regard  to  corporeal 
pleafures,  all  that  the  rich  enjoy.  The  appetite 
of  the  poor  is  by  nature  the  fame  as  that  of  the 
rich  ;  and  to  ufe  a  trite  proverb,  The  rich  cannot 
dine  twice,  I  know  there  are  coftly  pleafures 
out  of  the  reach  of  mere  competency.  But  thefe 
may  be  always  replaced  by  others,  and  the  time 
between  gratifying  one  want  and  the  rifing  of  an- 
other, that  is  between  one  repaft  and  another,  or 
one  enjoyment  and  another,  may  be  filled  up  in  a 
manner  equally  agreeable.  In  every  wife  govern- 
ment men  may  enjoy  an  equal  felicity,  as  well  in 
the  moments  when  they  gratify  their  wants,  as  in 
thofe  that  feparate  one  want  from  another.  Now 
if  life  be  nothing  more  than  an  aggregate  of  two 
forts  of  periods,  the  man  at  his  eafe,  as  I  propofed 

The  happinefs  of  a  rich  man  is  a  complicated  machine, 
fome  parts  of  which  are  always  out  of  order.  To  be  conllant- 
\y  happy,  wc  muft  be  fo  without  much  opence. 

to 
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to  prove,  may  then  equal  in  happinefs  the  moft 
rkh  and  moft  powerful. 

But  is  it  poflible  for  good  laws  to  put  all  the 
people  in  the  ftate  of  eafe  requifite  for  the  acquir- 
ing of  happinefs  ?  It  is  to  that  fad:  this  impor- 
tant queftion  is  now  reduced. 


CHAP.      IV. 

^hat  it  is  'pDJJihle  to  Jet  the  people  more  at  their  eafe, 

IN  the  prefent  ftate  of  moft  nations,  if  govern- 
ment, ftruck  with  the  too  great  difproportions 
in  the  fortunes  of  the  people,  were  defirous  of 
making  them  more  equal,  it  would  doubtlefs  have 
a  thoufand  obftacles  to  furmount.  Such  a  projed:, 
fagacioufly  conceived,  could  not,  and  ought  not  to 
be  executed,  but  by  continual  and  infenfible  altera- 
tions ;  thefe  alterations  however  are  poflible. 

If  the  laws  fhould  aflign  fome  property  to  every 
individual,  they  would  fnatch  the  poor  from  the 
horror  of  indigence,  and  the  rich  from  the  mifery 
ofdifcontenti  and  render  them  both  more  happy. 
But  fuppofing  thefe  laws  to  be  eftabliflied, 
would  men,  without  being  equally  rich  and  pow- 
erful ^,  think  themfelves  equally  happy  ?    There 

*  If  I  have  contracted  a  great  number  of  wants,  it  is  in  vain 
you  would  perfiiade  me  that  afmall  fortune  is  fufficient  to  pro- 
cure me  felicity.  If  I  have  from  my  infancy  united  in  my  rne- 
|nory  the  idea  of  wealth  with  that  of  happinefs,   by  what  means 

fliall 
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is  nothing  more  difficult  to  perfuade  them  on  the- 
prefentplan  of  education.  Why?  Becaufe  from 
their  infancy  they  have  been  accuflomed  to  afToci- 
ate  in  their  minds  the  idea  of  riches  with  that  of 
happinefs ;  and  in  almoil  all  countries  that  notion  is 
engraved  the  deeper  in  their  memories,  as  they  can- 
not obtain  fufficient  to  fupply  their  preffing  and 
daily  wants,  without  exceffive  labour. 

Would  it  be  fo  in  countries  governed  by  fao-a- 
cious  laws  ? 

If  the  ravage  regards  gold  and  dignities  with  the 
higheft  contempt,  the  idea  of  extreme  wealth  cannot 
be  neceflarily  conneded  with  that  of  extreme  happi- 
nefs, W^e  may  therefore  form  difcind  and  different 
ideas  of  them,  and  prove  to  mankind,  that  in  the  fe- 
ries  of  inftants  which  compofe  their  lives,  all  may  be 
equally  happy  ;  if  by  the  form  of  government  to  a 
flateof  eafe,  they  can  join  the  feciirity  of  their  proper- 

fiiall  I  feparate  them  at  an  advanced  age  ?  Can  any  one  be  ig- 
norant of  the  power  that  the  aflbciation  of  certain  ideas  have 
over  us  ? 

If,  from  the  form  of  government,  I  have  all  to  fear  from  the 
great,  I  fhall  lefpedl  grandeur  mechanically,  even  in  the  noble- 
man who  is  a  f  Tcigner,  and  can  have  no  power  over  me.  If  I 
aHbciatein  my  mind  the  idea  of  virtue  with  that  of  happinefs, 
J  (hall  cultivate  it,  even  when  it  (hall  be  the  objed  of  perfecu- 
tion.  I  know  very  well  thefe  two  ideas  will  at  laft  feparate, 
but  it  will  be  a  work  of  time,  and  even  a  long  time.  To  pro- 
duce this  efFedt,  it  is  neceflary  that  experiments  have  a  hundred 
times  convinced  me,  that  virtue  does  not  really  procure  any  of 
the  advantages  I  expetled.  It  is  in  a  deep  meditation  on  this  faft, 
that  vfTe  find  the  folution  of  an  infinity  of  moral  problems,  that 
are  infoluble  without  a  knowledge  of  this  affociation  of  ideas. 


ty 
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ty,  lives,  and  liberty.    It  is  the  want  of  good  laws, 
that  every  where  allumines  the  defirc  of  great  riches. 

CHAP.        V. 

Of  the  excejjive  defrre  of  riches. 

I  SHALL  not  examine  in  this  chapter,  if  the 
love  of  money  be  the  principle  of  action  in 
moft  nations,  and  if  in  prefent  governments  this 
paffion  be  not  a  necefTary  evil.  I  (hall  only  con- 
fider  it  as  relative  10  the  influence  it  has  on  the 
happinefs  of  individuals. 

I  (hall  only  obferve,  that  there  are  countries 
where  the  defire  of  enormous  wealth  becomes  na- 
tural. Such  are  thofe  countries  where  taxes  are 
arbitrary,  and  confequently  pofTeflions  uncertain, 
and  where  a  reverfe  of  fortune  is  frequent  •,  as  in 
the  Eaft,  for  there  a  prince  can  feize  on  the  pro- 
perty of  his  fubjedls  with  impunity. 

In  thofe  countries,  if  men  covet  great  riches,  it 
is  becaufe  always  expofed  to  lofs,.  they  hope  to 
fave  from  a  large  fortune  fo  much  at  lead  as  fhall 
be  fufficient  to  fubfifl:  them  and  their  families. 
"Wherever  the  law  has  not  fufficient  force  to  pro- 
tect the  weak  againft  the  ftrong,  opulence  may 
be  confidered  as  a  mean  of  avoiding  injuflice, 
the  perfecutions  of  power,  and  that  contempt 
which  is  the  conftant  companion  of  the  weak.  A 
great  fortune  is  therefore  defired  as  a  fafeguard 
againft  opprefibrs. 

^  But 
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But  in  a  country  where  a  man  is  fecure  in  hrs 
property,  his  life,  and  his  liberty,  where  the  peo- 
ple live  in  a  certain  ftate  of  eafe,  the  only  one  who 
can  reafonably  defire  immenfe  wealth,  muft  be 
the  idly  rich  •,  he  alone,  in  fuch  a  country,  can 
think  it  neceflary  to  his  happinefs ;  for  his  happi- 
nefs  confifts  in  fantaftic  pleafures,  and  to  fantaftic 
pleafures  there  are  no  bounds*.  To  attempt  to 
gratify  them,  is  to  fill  the  vefTels  of  the  Danaides. 

In  all  countries  where  the  people  have  no  part 
in  the  government,  and  every  emulation  is  extin- 
guifhed,  whoever  is  above  want,  is  without  motive 
for  ftudy  and  inftruflion ;  his  mind  is  void  of  ideasj 
he  is  abforbed  in  difcontent;  he  would  fly  from 
it,  but  cannot.  Without  refource  from  within, 
it  is  from  without  he  expedls  his  felicity.  Too 
idle  to  go  to  meet  pleafure,  he  would  have  plea- 
fure  come  to  him.  Now  pleafure  oft  times 
makes  men  wait,  and  it  is  for  this  reafon  the  ricb 
are  frequently  and  neceflarily  unhappy  f. 

*  There  are  countries  where  pomp  and  caprice  make  a  part 
of  the  wants,  not  only  of  the  great,  but  the  opulent  alfo.  No- 
thing is  more  abfurd  than  what  they  call  decent  l«xu-ry;  and 
yet  it  is  not  luxury  by  which  they  are  ruined.  If  we  look  into 
their  books  of  accounts,  we  ihall  fee  that  their  houfe-expences 
are  not  the  moft  confiderable,  that  the  greateft  part  confifts  of 
caparicious  articles,  jewels,  &c.  Wants  of  this  fort,  and  their 
love  of  money,  muft  be  equally  unlimited. 

t   Thee  too,  my  ParideUjhe  mark'd  thee  therty 
Stretch' d  on  the  rack  of  a  too  eafy  chair  ; 
And  heard  thy  everlajiing  yaivn  confefsy 
The  pains  and  penalties  of  idlenejs. 

fori. 

Does 
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Does  my  felicity  depend  on  another  ?  Am  I 
paflive  in  my  amufements  ?  Can  I  not  divert  my- 
fdf  of  difquietude  ?  What  is  to  be  done  ?  A 
fplendid  table  is  of  fmall  import,  I  muft  alfo  have 
horfes,  dogs,  equipages,  concerts,  painters,  pom- 
pous entertainments.  There  is  no  treafure  can 
anfwer  my  expence. 

A  fmall  fortune   will   fuffice  a  bufy   man  (2). 
The  largeft  will  not  fupply  him  that  has  no  em- 
ploy.     A  hundred  villages  muft  be  laid  wafte  to 
amufe  an  idle  wretch.      The  greateft  princes  have 
not  fufEcient  riches  to  fatisfy  the  avidity  of  a  wo- 
man, a  courtier,  or  a  prelate.      It  is  not  the  poor 
but  the  idly  rich  who  feels  m.oft  forcibly  the  want 
of  immenfe  riches.      For  which  reafon,  how  many 
nations  are  loaded  with  taxes   and   ruined :  how 
many  citizens  are  deprived  of  necelTaries,  merely 
to  fupport  the  expence  of  a  few  difcontented  mor- 
tals!   When  riches  have  ftupified  the  thinking  fa- 
culty in  man,  he  gives  himfelf  up  to  idlenefs.   He 
feels  at  once  a  pain  in  moving  himfelf,  and  an  un- 
eafinefs  from  not  being  moved.      He  would  be 
moved  without  the    trouble  of  motion.      What 
riches  can  procure  fuch  a  whimXical  exercife. 

O  ye  indigents,  you  are  not  certainly  the  moft 
miferable  of  mortals !  To  alleviate  your  fufferings, 
behold  the  idly  opulent,  who,  pafTive  in  almoft  all 
their  amufements,  cannot  diveft  themfelves  of  dif- 
content  but  by  fenfations  too  poignant  to  be  frc- 
quenj. 

If 
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If  I  Ihould  be  fufpeded  of  exaggerating  thd 
mifery  of  the  idly  rich,  let  any  one  examine  mi- 
nutely what  is  done  by  moft  of  the  great  and 
wealthy  to  avoid  difcontent,  and  he  will  be  con- 
vinced that  the  malady  is  as  cruel  as  it  is  common. 

CHAP.       VI. 

Of  difqtiietude. 

Dlfquietude  is  a  diforder  of  the  mind.  From 
whence  does  it  proceed  ^  From  the  ab- 
fence  of  fenfations  fufRciently  acute  to  engage  at- 
tention *. 

If  a  moderate  fortune  compels  us  to  labour, 
and  we  contrafl  the  habit  of  it;  or  if  we  purfue 
glory  in  the  career  of  the  arts  and  fciences,  we 
fhall  not  be  expofed  to  difquietude :  for  it  com- 
monly attacks  none  but  the  idly  rich. 

•  Weak  fenfations  will  not  fave  us  from  difquietude  ;  among 
thefe  I  place  fach  as  are  habitual.  I  wake  at  the  break  of  day ; 
I  am  llruck  by  the  fun's  rays  refle<Eled  from  every  objeft  that 
furroundsme;  by  the  crowing  of  the  cock,  by  the  murmur 
of  waters,  and  by  the  bleating  of  fheep,  and  am  difcontent. 
Why  ?  Becaufe  thefe  fenfations  are  too  habitual  to  make  any 
Ilrong  impreffions  on  me. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.      VII. 

Of  the  means  invented  by  the  idle  to  avoid  difqiiietude, 

IN  France,  for  example,  a  thoufand  focial  de- 
voirs unknown  to  other  nations^  have  been 
invented  by  difquietude.  A  lady  marries  and  has 
a  child.  A  female  idler  hears  of  it ;  (he  enjoins 
herfelf  fo  many  vifits  -,  goes  every  day  to  the  door 
of  the  accouchee  (or  lying-in  lady),  fpeaks  to  the 
Swifs,  gets  into  her  coach  again,  and  goes  fome- 
where  elfe,  to  get  rid  of  her  remaining  uneafi- 
nefs. 

An  idler  moreover  enjoins  herfelf  every  day 
the  writing  of  fo  many  billets  and  letters  of  com- 
pliment, v/hich  are  wrote  and  read  with  equal 
difguft. 

The  idle  man  would  every  inftant  feel  ftrono- 
fenfations ;  they  alone  can  fave  him  from  difcon- 
tent.  For  want  of  thofe,  he  grafps  at  fuch  as  are 
within  his  reach.  He  is  alone  ;  he  lights  his 
fire;  a  fire  is  company.  It  is  to  procure  a  conti- 
nual fucceffion  of  new  fenfations,  that  the  Turk 
and  the  Perfian  chew  perpetually,  the  one  opium 
and  the  other  betle. 

When  an  Indian  is  difcontent,  he  fets  himfelf 
by  the  fide  of  a  river,  and  fixes  his  eyes  on  the 
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ftream.  In  France,  the  rich,  for  the  fame  reafcn 
lodge  dearly  on  the  Quay  des  Theatins,  where 
they  fee  the  boats  pafs,  and  feel  from  time  to  time 
fome  new  fenfations.  This  is  a  tribute  of  five  or 
fix  huiidred  crowns,  that  the  idler  pays  every  yc-ar 
to  difquietude  ;  and  which,  if  he  were  a  man  of 
bufinefs,  he  might  diftribute  among  the  indigent. 
Now  if  the  great  and  the  rich  are  fo  frequently 
and  forcibly  attacked  by  this  malady  of  dlfcon- 
•  tent,  there  is  no  doubt  but  it  mud  have  a  ftrong 
influerrce  on  the  manners  of  a  nation. 

CHAP.      VIII. 

Of  the  influence  of  difquietude  on  the  manners   of  a 


nation. 


u 


N  D  E  R  a  government  where  the  rich  and  the 
_  crreat  have  no  management  of  public  affairs, 
where,°as  in  Portugal,  fuperftition  forbids  them  to 
think,  what  have  the  opulent  idlers  to  do?  To  love. 
The  attention  that  a  miftrefs  requires  can  alone  fill 
up,  in  a  lively  manner,  the  interval  between  a  gra- 
tified and  a  rifmg  want.  But  that  a  miflrefs  be- 
come an  occupation,  it  is  necefTary  that  the  lover 
be  continually  furrounded  by  perils,  that  a  vigilant 
jealoufy  perpetually  oppofing  his  defires,  he  may 
be  continually  employed  in  evading  it  ^. 

*  What  jealoufy  performs  in  this  refpeft  in  Portugal,  the  law 
performed  in  Sparta.  Lycurgus  ordered  that  the  hulhand  Ihould 
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Love  and  jealouly  are  therefore  in  Pertugal  * 
the  only  remedies  againl.1:  difquietude.  Now 
What  influence  may  not  Rich  remedies  have  on  na- 
tional manners?  It  is  to  difquietude  that  Italy  in 
like  manner  owes  the  invention  of  Cicift^os, 

iive  feparate  from  the  wife,  and  fee  her  only  by  ftealth,  and  irt 
private  places.  He  knew  that  the  difficulty  ot  a  rencounter 
vv'ould  augment  defire,  draw  the  conjugal  bond  clofer,  and 
keep  the  two  parties  in  an  activity  that  would  preferve  them 
from  difgtirt. 

*  There  is  no  jealoufy  more  violent,  more  cruel,  and  at  the 
fame  time  more  lafcivious  than  that  of  the  Eaftern  women.  I 
ihall  quote  on  this  occafion  a  tranflation  from  a  Perfian  poet. 
A  fultana  ordered  a  young  ilave  (he  loved,  and  of  whom  (he 
was  jealous,  to  bs  flripped  before  her.  As  he  lay  extended  at 
her  feet,  fhe  threw  herfclf  upon  him.  "  It  is  in  fpite  ofmyfelf, 
•'  {he  faid,  that  I  again  enjoy  thy  beauty.  But  I  do  enjoy  it. 
*'  Already  do  thy  eyes  fwim  in  tears  of  pleafure  ;  thou  gapefl  ; 
*'  thou  diell.  Is  it  for  the  laft  time  that  I  clafp  thee  to  my 
•'  bofom.  The  excefs  of  intoxication  blots  cut  thy  infidelity 
*'  from  my  memory.  I  am  all  fenfatiorl.  All  the  faculties  of 
*'  my  foul  abandoH  me,  and  are  abforbed  in  pleafure.  I  am 
*♦  pleafure  itftlf. 

•'  But  what  ideas  fucceed  to  this  delicious  dream.  Ha  I  fhak 
"  thou  be  enjoyed  by  my  rival  !  No!  this  body  ftiall  not  psfs 
*'  to  her  arms  without  at  leall  cisfigurcment.  Who  fhall  reftrain 
"  me?  Thou  art  naked  and  defencelefs.  Shall  thy  beauties 
"  difarm  me?  I  bluih  at  the  luxurious  pleafure  with  which  I 
*'  behold  the  roundnefs  of  thy  limbs.  But  my  fury  is  come 
*«  again!  Love  nor  pl-eafure  no  longer  infpire  me.  Vengeance 
"  and  jealoufy  (hall  tear  thee  with  fcourges.  Fear  (hall  drive 
**  thee  far  from  my  rival,  and  bring  thee  back  to  me. 

•'  Thy  pofTefTion  at  this  price  doubtlefs  does  not  flatter  my 
*'  vanity,  or  my  fentiments  ;  no  matter,  it  will  flatter  my  fenfa- 
"  tions. 

"  My  rival  fhall  die  far  from  thee,  and  I  will  die  in  thy 
**  arms." 

P  2  Dif- 
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Difcontent  doubtlefs  had  a  part  in  the  inrtU 
tution  of  chivalry.  Thofe  ancient  and  renowned 
knights  cultivated  neither  arts  nor  faiences.  The 
cuftom  of  the  times  would  not  permit  them  to  ac- 
quire learning,  nor  their  birth  an  application  to 
commerce.  What  then  could  a  knight  do  ?  Love. 
But  if  at  the  moment  he  declared  his  paffion,  his 
miftrefs  had,  according  to  modern  pradlice,  re- 
ceived his  hand,  and  crowned  his  affedlion,  they 
would  have  married,  got  children,  and  that  would 
have  been  all.  Now  a  child  is  foon  got>  and  the 
hufband  and  wile  would  have  lived  in  difcontent 
for  the  remainder  of  their  days. 

But  to  preferve  their  defires  in  full  vigour,  to 
find  employment  for  their  youth,  and  to  avoid 
difguft,  the  knight  and  his  miftrefs  engaged  them- 
felves  by  a  tacit,  but  inviolable  convention,  the' 
one  to  attack,  and  the  other  to  refift  for  fo  long  a 
time.  Love  by  this  mean  became  an  occupa- 
tion, and  was  a  real  one  for  the  knight. 

Always  in  aclion  near  to  his  well-beloved,  the 
lover  to  fucceed  was  obliged  to  fhow  himfelf  paf- 
fionate  in  his  addrefs,  and  valiant  in  the  combat. 
He  was  to  prefent  himfelf  at  the  tournament^ 
where  he  muft  be  nobly  mounted,  gallantly  arm- 
ed, and  handle  his  lance  with  vigour  and  dexterity. 
The  knight  paffed  his  youth  in  thefeexercifes,  and 
after  fpending  much  time  in  fuch  occupations, 
they  married,  and  the  nuptial  benediction  given> 
the  romance  was  at  an  end. 

Perhaps 
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Perhaps  in  their  old  age  thofe  worthy  knights 
were  like  fome  of  cur  modern  old  warriors,  dif- 
gufting  and  difgiifted,  boaflers  and  bigots. 

To  be  happy,  is  it  neceffary  that  our  defires 
be  accomplifhed  as  foon  as  conceived?  No: 
pleafure  will  be  purfued  for  fome  time.  If  in  the 
morning  I  enjoy  a  fine  woman,  what  fhall  I  do 
the  reft  of  the  day?  All  appears  difguftful.  If 
I  cannot  fee  her  till  night,  :he  torch  of  hope  and 
pleafure  brightens  every  moment  of  the  day.  A 
young  man  would  have  a  fcraglio.  If  he  could  ob- 
tain it,  he  would  foon  be  exha'jfted  with  pleafure, 
and  pafs  the  remainder  oi  hi.s  days  in  difguft. 
iSee,  I  would  fay  to  him,  the  abfurdity  of  thy 
demand.  Behold  thofe  princes,  thofe  men  of 
enormous  wealth  and  power,  they  pofTefs  all  that 
ihou  envieft;  what  mortals  are  more  difcontented! 
If  they  enjoy  all  wich  indifference,  it  is  becaufe 
they  enjoy  it  without  want.  , 

What  different  pleafure  do  two  men  feel  in  the 
foreft,  where  one  hunts  for  amufem.ent,  and  the 
other  to  maintain  his  family  ?  When  the  latter 
arrives  at  his  hut  loaded  with  game,  his  wife  and 
his  children  run  to  meet  him.  Their  vifages  are 
filled  with  tranfport,  and  he  enjoys  all  that  gives 
them  pleafure. 

Want  is  the  principle  of  aflivity  and  happinefs  in 
man.  To  be  happy  he  muft  have  defires  and  gratify 
them  wi[h  fome  pains ;  but  the  pains  taken,  he 
muft  be  fure  to  enjoy  the  pleafure, 

P  3  CHAP, 
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CHAP.        IX. 

Of  the  more  cr  lefs  difficult  acquifition  of  pkafures^ 
according  to  the  gc-jernment  under  "ivbich  'ivs  live, 
and  the  pcjl  ive  occupy. 

I  SHALL  take  the  pleafure  of  women  for  an 
example.  In  England,  love  is  not  an  occu- 
•  pation  but  a  pleafure.  A  nobleman  or  wealthy 
citizen  is  employed  in  the  upper  or  lower  houfe 
of-parliament  with  the  affairs  of  the  nation,  or  at 
home  with  his  commerce.  His  difpatches  or  his 
letters  fent  away,  he  goes  to  a  fine  girl  to  divert 
himfelf  and  net  to  figh.  V\^hat  would  a  cicifbeo 
have  to  do  at  London  ?  Nearly  the  fame  as  at 
Spaita  cr  at  ancient  Rome. 

If  in  France   even  a   minilter  have  miftrefies, 
no  one  is  diffatisfied.      But  if  he  diffipate  his  tim.e 
with  them,  he  is   derided.      They  are  well  con- 
tent that  he  divert  him.feif,  but  not  that  he  figh. 
The  ladies  are  therefore  expected  to  have  regard 
to  the   troublefome  fituation  of  a  rninifter,    and 
not   to    embarrafs  him    with    difficulties.       Per- 
haps they  are  not  to  be  reproached  on   this  ac- 
count.      They  are   fufficiently    patriotic  to  fave 
him  even  the  trouble  of  a  declaration,  and  are  fen- 
fible  that  it   is  always  in  proportion  to  the  difen- 
gagement  of  a   lover  that  they   ought  to   adapt 
iheir  refiftance, 

C  H  A  P. 
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CHAP,        X. 

V/hat  fort  cf  m^Jlrefs  is  prefer  for  an  idler. 

LITTLE  accounr  Is  now  made  of  Platonic 
love,    the    corporeal    affection    is  preferred, 
and  this  in  fad  is  not  the  leaft  poignant.     Whea 
the  (lag  is  inflamed  by  this  iafi  love,  from  timid 
he  becomes  brave.      The  faithful   dog  quits   his 
mafter   to  follow  his  favourite  female  •,     if  he  be 
feparated  from  her,  he  negl-cls  his  to(^d,  he  trem- 
bles in  every  limb,   and  fends  forch   hideous  hov/- 
iin^Ts.      Can  Platonic  love  do  more?    No:   I   de- 
clare    therefore   for  corporeal   love.      M.   Buffon 
does    the  fame,    and  like  him    I    chink  that  of  all 
loves  it  is  the  moa  agreable,  except  hov^ever   for 
the  idler;    for  him  the  coquette  is   the  delicious 
miftrefs.      When  llie  enters  an    affembly  adorned 
in  that   gallant  manner,   that   gives  all   room    to 
hope  for  what  (lie  grants  but  to  very  tew,  the  idler 
is   roufcd  •,  his   jealoufy  is  enflamed  ;   his   difcon- 
tent  vaniflies  *.    A  coquette  therefore,  is  the  m.if-' 
trefs  for  an  idler,  and  a  fine  girl  for  a  man  of  bu- 
fmefs. 

*  The  rcHng  paCion  of  a  coquette  is  to  be  adored.  For 
which  purpofe  (he  conftantly  excites  the  defire  of  men,  and 
fcarce  ever  gratifies  them.  A  woman,  fays  the  proverb,  is  a 
table  well  ferved,  that  we  view  with  a  diilerent  eye  before  and 
afcer  the  repaft. 

P4  The 
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The  chafe  after  a  woman,  like  that  of  game, 
fhould  be  different  according  to  the  time  we  have 
to  employ  in  ir.  When  we  have  only  an  hour 
or  two,  we  go  out  with  a  gun  •,  when  we  have 
more  time  than  we  know  how  to  employ,  and 
wifh  for  long  exercife,  we  fet  the  dogs  to  roufe 
the  game.  A  woman  of  addrefs  will  afford  the 
idler  a  long  chafe. 

In  Canada,  the  courtlhip  of  the  Indian  Is  con- 
cife.  He  has  not  time  for  a  regular  addrefs.  Hq 
mufl:  hunt  and  filh.  He  therefore  offers  the 
match  to  his  miftrefs  -,  does  (he  blow  it  ?  he  is 
happy.  If  we  were  to  defcribe  the  loves  of  Ma- 
rius  and  Csefar  while  their  thoughts  were  occu- 
pied by  Sylla  and  Pompey,  either  the  ftory  would 
be  improbable,  or  like  that  of  the  Indian  it  would 
be  very  concife.  Csfar  (hould  then  repeat,  I 
came,  I  faw,  I  conquered. 

If  on  the  contrary  we  fhould  defcribe  the  ru- 
ral loves  of  idle  fhepherds,  we  ought  to  give  them 
miftreffes  delicate,  cruel,  and  above  all  prodigi- 
oufly  bafhful.  Without  fuch  a  miftrefs  Celadon 
would  die  of  difguft. 


CHAP. 
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C     H     A     P.     XL 

Of  the  different  forts  of  romances^  and  of  love  in  the 
idle  and  hufy  man, 

WOMEN  in  different  ages  have  been  al- 
lured by  different  baits,  and  from  hence 
the  various  defcriptions  we  have  of  love.  The 
fubjeft  however  is  always  the  fame,  that  is,  the 
union  of  a  man  with  a  woman.  When  the  wri- 
ter has*  put  them  both  in  one  bed,  the  romance  is 
finifhed. 

If  thofe  forts  of  works  differ  from  each  other, 
it  is  only  in  the  variety  of  means  employed  by 
the  hero  in  order  to  .make  his  miftrefs  agree  to 
this  rather  vulgar  expreffion,  /  want  to  lie  with 
you  *. 

The  ftyle  of  the  romance  changes  according  to 
the  age  and  government  under  which  the  writer 
lives,  and  the  degree  of  idlenefs  he  gives  his  hero. 
In  a  bufy  nation  love  is  regarded  as  of  little  im- 
portance. It  is  inconftant,  and  as  fading  as  the 
rofe.  While  the  lover  is  at  his  firft  folicitations, 
and  receives  the  firft  favours,  it  is  the  role  in 
bud.  At  the  firfl:  pleafures  the  bud  opens,  and 
difcovers  the  blowing  rofe.    By  repeated  pleafures 

•  When  the  hero  of  a  comedy  or  a  tragedy  is  in  love,  they 
both  make  the  fame  demand,  the  only  difference  is  in  the 
manner  of  expreiFing  it. 

7  »t 
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it  becomes  full  blown.  When  it  has  attained 
all  i:s  beauty,  it  begins  to  wither,  the  leaves  drop 
ciT,  and  it  dies  to  flourirn  again  the  following 
year ;  love  in  like  manner  withers  to  bloom 
again  with  a  new  miftrefs. 

7\mong  an  idle  people,  love  becomes  an  afiuir 
of  importance,  and  is  more  conflant. 

V/hat  cannot  difcontent  and  idlenefs  operate  on 
the  manners  of  men.  If  among  people  of  fafhion, 
fays  Rochefoucauk,  there  be  no  happy  marriages, 
it  is  becaufe  in  France,  a  rich  woman  does  not 
know  how  to  pafs  her  time.  Difcontent  purfiics 
her.  She  would  fly  from  it  •,  takes  a  hufband 
and  contrails  debts.  The  huiband  raves  •,  Ilie 
will  not  hear  him.  They  iriiate  and  deteft  each 
other,  becaufe  they  are  idle,  difcontented,  and  un- 
haopy  (3).  If  is  otherwile  with  the  wife  of  a 
labourer  or  plowman.  In  this  ftare,  the  huf- 
band and  wife  love  each  other,  becaufe  they  are 
emploved  and  mutually  ufeful  to  each  other. 
The  vvife  v/atches  over  f.er  domeftic  affairs,  and 
nourifhes  her  children,  while  the  hufband  labours 
in  the  field. 

Idlenefs  is  often  the  mother  of  vice,  and  al- 
ways of  difcontent.  It  is  even  in  religion  that  a 
je*nedy  is  fought  againft  this  difcontent. 


C  H  A  F. 
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C     II     A     P.      XII. 

Of  rel}gic7t  end  iis  ceremcp.ies^  conftdercd  as  a  remedy 
againjl  difqui etude 

IN  India,  where  the  land  produces  without 
culcure  more  than  fufficient  for  the  wants  of 
an  idle  people,  what,  fays  a  learned  Englifhrnan, 
can  preferve  them  from  difcontent,  but  re'igion 
and  its  numerous  rites.  So  that  purity  of  fout 
requires  there  fo  many  fuperllicious  rites  and  cere- 
monies, that  there  is  no  Indian,  how  careful  fo- 
ever  he  may  be,  that  does  not  commit  every  iii- 
flant  fome  crime  by  which  God  will  be  iritated, 
till  the  p.riefts,  enriched  by  the  ciTcrings  of  the 
finner,  are  appeafed  and  fatisfied.  The  life  of  an 
Indian  is  in  confequence  nothing  more  than  a  uer- 
petual  purification,  ablution,  and  penitence. 

In  Europe  when  women  attain  a  certain  ao-p, 
and  leave  off"  paint,  gallants,  and  frequenting  the 
theatres,  they  fink  into  an  infupportable  difcon- 
tent.  What  is  to  be  done.  They  mud  fubfti- 
tute  new  occjpr.ricns  in  the  place  of  the  old,  be- 
come devour,  and  enjoin  themfclves  a  num.ber  of 
pious  duties.  Go  every  day  to  mafs,  to  vef- 
pers,  to  a  fermon,  to  vifit  their  confeffor,  and 
fuffer  fadings.  We  like  better  to  be  lean 
than  difcontented.  But  at  what  age  does  this 
irjetamorphofis   take    place?     Commonly    about 

forty- 
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forty- five  cr  nfty.  This  is  the  time  when  women 
begin  to  fee  the  devil  :  their  prejudices  then  re- 
prefent  him  to  their  minds   in  a  lively  manner. 

It  is  v/ith  prejudices  as  with  the  flower  de  luce*, 
the  mark  is  fomecimes  vifible,  but  the  confeflbr  and 
executioner  eafily  make  them  re-appear.  Now  if 
mankind  feek,  even  in  a  puerile  devotion  the  means 
of  efcaping  from  difquietude^  that  malady  muft  be 
very  common  and  very  cruel.  What  remedy  can  be 
found  for  it?  None  that  is  efficacious;  palliatives 
only  can  be  here  applied  ;  among  thefe  the  arts 
of  amenity  are  the  mod  powerful,  and  it  lioubt- 
Jefs  arifes  from  difcontent  that  they  are  improved. 

It  has  been  faid  of  chance,  that  it  is  the  com- 
inon  parent  of  all  difcoveries.  Now,  if  corporeal 
wants  may,  after  chance,  be  regarded  as  the  in- 
ventors of  the  ufeful  arts,  the  want  of  amufement 
ought  to  be  regarded,  in  like  manner,  after  the 
fame  chance,  as  the  inventor  of  the  arts  of  ame-y 
nity. 

Their  objedl  is  to  excite  in  us  fuch  fenfitions 
as  will  preferve  us  from  difcontent.  Now,  fuch 
fenfations  are  the  more  efficacious  in  proportion 
as  they  are  ffrong  and  diftindl. 

The  objedl  of  thefe  arts  is  to  affect,  and  the 
feveral  rules  of  poetry  and  eloquence,  are  nothing 
more  than  the  means  of  producing  affedling  fen- 
fations. 

*  French  criminals  art  fometimts  hrandtd  with  a  foKver  dt 
lu(t. 

To 
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To  affefl  is  the  principle,  and  the  precepts  of 
rhetoric  are  its  amplifications  or  confequences.  It 
is  becaufe  the  rhetoricians  have  not  equally  per- 
ceived the  full  extent  of  this  idea,  that  I  fhall  take 
the  hberty  of  pointing  out  its  fource. 

iMy  fubjecfl  authorifes  this  cxacnen.  It  is 
by  a  knowledge  of  the  remedies  applied  againft 
difcontent,  that  we  become  the  better  acquainted 
with  its  nature* 


CHAP.         XIII. 

Of  the  arts  of  amenity,   and  of  thofe   of  this  kind 
that  are  called  the  fine  arts, 

H  E  objedl  of  thefe  arts,  as  I  have  already 
fa  id,  is  to  pleafe,  and  confequently  to  ex-* 
cite  in  us  fuch  fenfations,  as  without  being  pain- 
ful are  ftrong  and  lively.  When  a  work  pro- 
duces this  effeft  it  meets  with  applaufe  *. 


»  In  the  pleafing  art,  the  more  lively  a  fenfation  h,  the 
more  beautiful  the  objeft  that  produces  it  is  efteemed.  On 
the  contrary,  the  more  ftrong  a  difagreable  fenfation  is,  the 
more  ugly  or  frightful  the  objeft  is  thought  by  which  it  rs 
produced.  When  we  judge  from  our  own  fenfations,  that  is, 
for  ourfelvcs,  cur  judgments  are  always  juih  When  we  judge 
from  prejudices,  that  is,  after  others,  our  judgments  are  al- 
ways falfe;  and  thefe  are  our  moft  common  judgments. 

I  open  a  modern  book  :  the  imprefiions  it  makes  en  m.e  are 
more  agreable  than  thofe  of  an  ancient  author:  I  even  read 
the  latter  with  difguft:  no  matter;   it  is  the  ancient  I  txtol. 

Whyf 
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The  beautiful  is  that  which  flrikes  us  foreibly,^ 
and  by  the  exprefTion,  a  knowledge  of  the  beautiful, 
is  meant  the  nneans  of  exciting  in  us  fenfations 
which  are  the  more  agreable  in  proportion  as  they 
are  more  new  and  didindl. 

It  is  to  the  means  of  producing  this  effeft  that 
all  the  various  rules  of  poetry  and  eloquence  may 
be  reduced. 

If  we  feek  for  novelty  in  the  work  of  an  artift, 
it  is  becaufe  novelty  produces  a  fenfation  of  fur- 
prize,  a  lively  commotion.  If  we  would  have  an 
author  think  for  himfelf,  and  defpife  him  who 
copies  alter  others,  it  is  becaufe  works  of  that  kind 
prefent  to  our  minds  fuch  ideas  only  as  are  too 
trice  to  make  ftrong  impreffions  on  us. 

Why  do  we  require  of  the  writers  of  romance 
and  tragedies,  charadtcrs  extraordinary,  and  ficua- 
tions  new  ?  From  a  dcfire  of  being  affected  : 
and  fuch  fituations  and  charadlers  are  ncceflary 
to  excite  in  us  lively  fenfations. 

Habit  dulls  the  vivacity  of  an  impreffion.  I 
fee  with  indifference  what  I  always  fee,  and  even 
the  beautiful  ceafes  to  be  fo  to  me.  I  have  fa 
often  regarded  the  fjn,  that  fea,  this  landfcape, 
and  fine  woman,   that   to  excite  my  attention  or 

Why  ?  Becaufe  the  gercations  of  maiikind  are  the  echoes  of 
each  other ;  and  we  efleem  from  the  report  of  others,  even' 
thofe  very  works  that  gives  us  difguft. 

Envy,  moreover,  forbids  us  to  admire  a  coteir.porary,  and 
envy  influences  almoft  all  our  judgments.  To  bumble  the  liv- 
ing how  man)"  eulogies  are  lavifhed  on  the  dead. 
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admiration,  the  fun  mufl:  paint  the  heavens  mth 
colours  more  lively  than  common,  the  Tea  niufc 
be  ravaged  by  ftorms,  the  landfcape  muft  appear 
with  uncommon  lulhe,  and  the  woman  preienc 
hcrfelf  to  mc  under  a  new  form. 

The  continuance  of  the  fame  fenfationa  ren- 
ders them  at  length  infenfible  to  us,  and  from 
hence  that  inconftancy  and  love  of  novelty,  com- 
mon to  all  men  J  for  all  would  be  affeded  in  a. 
llrong  and  lively  manner  *. 

If  all  objcifls  ftrongly  affed  youth,  it  is  becaufc 
all  objeds  are  new.  V^ith  regard  to  compofitions, 
if  the  tafie  of  youth  be  lefs  judicious  than  that  of 
maturer  age,  it  is  becaufe  that  age  has  lefs  fenfi- 
bility,  and  the  correftnefs  of  tafte  fuppofes,  per- 
haps, a  certain  difficulty  in  being  moved.  But 
man  will  be  affe<5led.  It  is  not  fufEcient  that  the 
plan  of  a  work  be  new,  we  require,  if  it  be  poiTi- 
ble,  that  all  the  circumftances  of  it  be  new  like- 
wife.  The  reader  would  have  every  verfe,  every 
line,  every  word,  excite  a  fenfation  in  him.  So 
Boikau  fays  on  this  fubjeft,  in  one  of  his  epiftlcs  -, 
if  his  verfes  pleafe,  it  is  not  becaufe  they  are 
'all  equally  cgrrecl,  elegant,  and  harmonious  : 
Mais  mon  vers  bien  ou  mal,  die  toujours  quel- 
que  chofe. 

*  The  work  the  rr.oft  defpifed,  is  not  the  wctk  that  hn« 
xnofl:  faults,  but  that  void  of  beauties ;  it  falls  from  the  hands 
of  the  reader,^  becaufc  it  does  not  excite  any  lively  fenfairons 
in  him. 

But 
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But  my  verfe  good  or  bad,  ftill  has  fomething  io 
fay. 

In  fa£l  the  verfes  of  this  poet  contain  almofl:  al- 
ways an  idea  or  an  image,  and  confequently  al- 
mofl always  excite  a  fenfation  in  us.  The  more 
lively  the  fenfation  is,  the  more  beautiful  the 
verfe  appears,  and  when  it  makes  the  ftrongeft 
impreflion  poffible  it  becomes  fublime  *. 

It  is  therefore  by  the  greater  or  lefs  force  that 
we  diflinguifh  the  beautiful  from  the  fublime. 

C     H     A     Pi      XIV. 

Of  the  fublime. 

TH  E  only  way  to  form  an  idea  of  the  word 
fublime^  is  to  recolledl  the  palfages  cited 
as  fuch  by  Longinus,  Defpreaux,  and  moft  of  the 
rhetoricians. 

What  the  impreflions  excited  in  us  by  thofc 
pafTages  have  in  common,  is  what  conflitutes  the 
fublime. 

The  better  to  Underftand  the  nature  of  the  fub- 
lime, I  fliail  diftinguifh  it  into  two  forts,  the  one 
of  imagery,  the  other  of  fentiment, 

*  The  more  forcibly  we  are  afFe£ted,  the  more  happy  "^vs 
are;  provided  however  the  fenfations  be  not  painful.  But  in 
what  (late  do  men  feel  the  moft  of  this  fort  of  fenfations  ?  Per- 
haps in  that  of  a  man  of  letters,  or  an  artift.  It  is  in  the 
worklhops  of  the  artifts,  perhaps,  that  we  (hould  look  fox 
happy  men. 

Of 
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Of  Sublime  Lmages. 

To  what    fort   of  fenfation  do  they, give   the 
name  of  fublimc  ? 

^  To  the  ftrongell,  when  it  does  not,   as  I  have 
faid,  produce  pain. 

What  perception  produces  this  fenfatlon  in  us  .? 

That  of  fear:    fear  is  the  daughter  of  pain; 
and  makes  us  recolle(5l  the  idea  of  it,  " 

Why  does  this  idea  make  the  flrongeft  im- 
preffion  on  us  ?  Becaufe  an  excefs  of  pain  excites 
in  us  a  more  lively  fenfation  than  an  excefs  of 
pleafure,  for  there  is  no  pleafure  that  produces  a 
poignancy  of  fenfation  comparable  to  the  torture 
felt  by  a  Ravaillac  or  a  Damien.  Of  all  paffions 
fear  is  the  flrongeft  :  therefore  the  fublime  is 
always  the  efFecl  of  the  fenfation  of  a  terror  com- 
menced. 

But  do  fafts  agree  with  this  opinion  ?    To  be 
certain  of  this  let  us  examine  among  the  feveraf 
obje^s  of  nature,    which  thofe  are  that  appear  to 
us  fublime. 

They  are  theimmenflty  of  the  heavens,  the  pro-^ 
fundicy  of  the  fea,  the  eruptioiis  of  volcanos, 
&c. 

From  whence  arifes  that  ftriking  imprelTion  thofe 
great  objedls  excite  in  us  ?  From  the  great  force 
they  declare  to  be  in  nature,  and  from  the  invo- 
luntary comparifon  we  make  between  that  force 
and  our  own  weaknefs.    At  that  vie-.v  we  feel  our- 

^^^-  I-  Q.  felves 
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felves  feized  with  a  certain  refpeft  which  always 

fuppofes  in   us   a  fenlation  ef   a   fear  or    terror 

commenced. 

For  what  reafon,  in  fa£l,  do  we  give  the  name 
of  Sublime  to  the  pidure  in  which  Julio  Ro- 
mano reprefents  the  combat  of  the  Giants,  and 
refufe  it  to  that  in  which  Albani  has  painted  the 
fports  of  the  Loves  ?  Is  it  more  eafy  to  paint  a. 
Grace  than  a  Giant,  or  to  colour  the  pidbure  of 
the  toilet  of  Venus,  than  that  of  the  field  of  bat- 
tle of  the  Titans?  No:  but  when  Albani 
tranfports  me  to  the  toilet  of  the  goddefs,  nothing 
excites  in  me  the  fentiment  of  rerpe<5l  and  terror. 
I  fee  none  but  pleafing  objeds^  and  confeq^uently 
o-ive  the  name  of  Agreeable  to  the  impreflions 
they  make  on  me. 

On  the  contrary,  when  Julio  Romano  tranf- 
ports me  to  the  fpot  where  the  fons  of  earth  heap 
up  Offa  on  Pelion  •,  ftruck  with  the  grandeur  of 
the  profped:,  I  am  neceffarily  led  to  compare  my 
ftrength  with  that  of  the  giants  •,  and  convinced 
of  my  weaknefs,  I  feel  a  fort  of  fecret  terror,  and 
give  the  name  of  Sublime  to  the  impreflioQ  of 
fear  the  picture  makes  on  me. 

In  the  tragedy  of  Eumenidcs  by  what  art  did 
Efchylus  and  the  decorators  of  the  theatre  make 
fo  lively  an  impreflion  on  die  Greeks  ?  By  pre- 
fcnting  them  with  a  drama  and  decorations 
that  were  tremendous.     Thefe   impreflions   were 

perhaps 
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perhaps  horrible  to  fome,  as  they  were  extend- 
ed even  to  pain.  But  the  fame  imprefTions  mode- 
rated, would  have  been  generally  acknowledged  as 
fublime. 

The  fublime  of  imagery  always  fuppofes  there- 
fore the  fenfation  of  a  terror  begun  *,  and  cannot 
be  produced  by  any  other  fenlation  -f". 

When  God  faid,  Let  there  be  lights  and  there  light 
was  ;  this  image  is  fublime.  What  a  ftriking 
pidlure  is  that  of  the  univerfe  produced  in  an  in- 
flant  out  of  nothing  by  the  light !  But  fhould 
fuch  an  image  infpire  fear  ?  Yes ;  becaufe  it  is 
neceflarily  affociated  in  our  minds  with  the  idea 
of  the  Creator  of  fuch  a  prodigy  j  and  being 
then  feized  in  an  involuntary  manner,  with  a 
dread  of  the  Author  of  light,  we  feel  the  fenfation 
of  a  commencing  terror. 

Are  all  men  equally  (truck  by  this  grand 
image  ?  No :  for  ic  does  not  appear  to  all  with 
equal  force.  As  it  is  from  what  we  know  chat 
we  attain  to  what  is  unknown,  to  conceive  all  the 
grandeur  of  this  image,  we  muft  reprefent  to  our- 
felves  that  of  a  profound  night,  when  the  clouds 
heaped   on   each  other    redouble    the    darknefs, 

•  To  what  fort  of  tales  do  men,  women,  and  children  liftea 
with  the  moft  avidity  ?     Thofe  of  robberies  and  apparitions.  ; 
Such  ftories  terrify ;  they  produce  the  fenfation  of  a  terror  be- 
gun, and  this  fenfation  makes  the  ftrongeft  impreffion  on  them. 

•f-  If  in  general  the  Indians  make  more  offerings  to  the 
wicked  divinity  than  to  the  good,  it  is  becaufe  man  has  more 
fear  of  pain,  than  love  of  pleafure. 

Q^  2  when 
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when  the  lightning,   enflamed  by  the  winds,. teat" 
the    clouds   afunder,    and   when  by  the   repeatect 
and   tranfient  tladies,  the  Tea,   the  plains,  the  fo- 
refts,  the  groves,  the  mountains,  and  the  whole 
univerfe,  each  inftant  vanifh,  and  again  appear. 

If  there  be  no  man  who  is  not  affeifted  by  thi» 
prcfpedl,  what  muft  have  been  the  fenfations  of 
him,  who  having  no  idea  of  light,  faw  it  for  the 
firft  time  give  form  and  colours  to  the  univerfe  !  *. 
With  what  admiration  muft  he  have  beheld  the' 
fun;  the  producer  of  thofe  wonders,  and  with 
what  an  awful  fear  refieded  on  the  Being  who 
had  created  it ! 

Thofe   grand   images  that  imply  an   immenfe 
force  in  nature   are  therefore  alone  fublim-e  ;  it  is 

*  How  beautiful  foever  this  image  may  be  in  itfelf,  I  sgree 
with  Defpi^eaux,  that  it  ftill  owes  a  part  of  its  beauty  to  the 
brevity  of  cxprefiion.  The  more  eoncife  an  exprcfiion  is,  the 
more  furprize  an  image  excites.  God  /aid  In  there  be  lights  and 
the  light  <v:as^  All  the  meaning  of  the  phrafe  is  explained  in 
the  lafl  word  Tiflj  *.  Now  its  pronounciation,  almoft  as  ra-- 
pid  as  theefFefts  of  the  light,  prefents  in  an  inftant  the  greateft 
piflure  the  hiiman  mind  can  conceive. 

Jf  this  imagje  (fays  Defpreaux  on  this  fubjcfl)  had  been  dif- 
fufed  into  a  long  phrafe,  fuch  as  the  following,  "  The  fove- 
**  reign  ruler  of  all  things  commanded  the  light  to  form  itfelF,' 
*' and  at  the  inftant  that  marvellous  work  called  light  was 
**  formed  :"  it  is  evident  this  grejt  image  would  not  have  had 
the  fame  efi'eil  on  us.  Why  ?_  Becaufe  the  brevity  of  expref- 
ilor,  by  exciting  in  us  a  fudden  and  unforfeen  fenfatidn,  adds 
to  the  mod  aftonifhing  impreCion  of  the  pidluxe. 

*  If  ibis  critici/m  be  juji,  the  Englifo  v.'rjlon,  by  ftttting  the- 
luords  in  another  order  (Jet  there  be  light  and  thtrt  nxdi  light)'  hat 
partly  deproyed  the  beauty  cfibs  e'xprejfton, 

they 
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thty  alane  that  infpire  us  with  fentiments  of  awe, 
and  confdq'jeatly  of  a  commencing  terror.  Such 
are  thofe  of  Homer,  when,  to  give  a  grand  idea 
of  the  power  of  the  Gods,  he  fays 

Far  as  a  jdiepherd  from  fome  point  on  high. 
O'er  the  wide  main  extends  his  boundlefs  eye. 
Thro'  fuch  a  fpace  of  air,  with  thund'ring  found. 
At  one  long  leap  th'  immortal  courfers  bound. 

Pope. 
And  fuch  is  this  other  image  of  the  fame  poet : 
Heav'n  in  loud  thunders  bids  the  trumpet  found. 
And  wide  beneath  them  groans  the  rendingground: 
Deep  in  the  difmal  regions  of  the  dead 
Th'  infernal  monarch  rear'd  his  horrid  head  •, 
Leap'd  from  his  throne,  left  Neptune's  arm  fhould 

lay 
His  dark  dominions  open  to  the  day. 
And  pour  in  light  on  Pluto's    drear  abodes, 
Abhor'd  by  men,  and  dreadful  ev'n  to  Gods. 

Pope. 

If  the  name  of  Sublime  be  given  in  lilce  man-^ 
ner  to  the  bold  compofitions  of  the  adventurous 
Milton,  it  is  becaufe  his  images,  always  grand, 
excite  in  us  the  fame  fenfation. 

In  phyfics,  grandeur  implies  great  force,  and 
great  force  commands  our  refped. 

This  is  what  conftitutes  the  fublime  of  this  fort. 

0.3  Of 
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Of  the  Sublimity  of  Sentiment. 
The  myfelf  of  Medea,  the  exclamation  of  Ajax, 
the  let  him  die  of  Corneille,   the  oath  of  the  /even 
chiefs  before  Thebes,   are  nnanimoufly  cited  by 
the  rhetors  as  fublime  j  and  I  conclude,   that  if 
in    phyfics   it  confifts   in  grandeur   and  force   of 
images,    it  is  in  morals  to  the  grandeur  and  force 
of  charaders  that  we  give  in  like  manner  the  name 
of  Sublime.    It  is   not  Thyrfus  at  the  feet  of  his 
miftrefs,   but  Scsevola  with  his  hand  in  the  burn- 
ing coals,   that  infpires   me  with   refpedt,   always 
mixed  with  fome  degree  of  fear.    Every  great  cha- 
rafter  will  conftantly   produce  the  fenfation  of  a 
terror  commenced.    When  Nerina  fays  to  Medea, 
Thy  people  hate  ihee  ;   faithlefs  is  thy  fpoufe  -, 
For  thee,  what  reft  againft  fo  many  foes  ? 
Myfelf! 
That  word  aftonifhes ;    it  fuppofes   in   Medea  fo 
much  confidence  in  the  force  of  her  art,  and  ef- 
pecially  in  her   charadier,   that,  ftruck   with  her 
audacity,  the  hearer  is   at  the  word  myfelf  feized 
with  a  certain  degree  of  refpeft  and  terror. 

Such  is  the  effedt  produced  by  the  confidence 
Ajax  has  in  his  own  ftrength  and  courage,  when 
he  cries  out. 

Great  God  let  darknefs  from  our  eyes  be  driv'n, 
And  fight  againft  us  by  the  light  of  heav*n  ^. 

*  This  may  be  -very  fublime  in  Homer t  hut  ixeuJd  be  mere  hom- 
iajl  in  a  modern  ivriter. 

■  '    '  Such 
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Such  confidence  creates  refpe^St  in  the  moll  in- 
trepid. 

The  let  him  die  of  old  Horace,  excites  tlie 
fame  impreflion.  A  man  in  whom  a  pafiion 
for  honour  and  for  Rome  is  exalted  to  fuch  a  de- 
gree as  to  difregard  the  death  of  a  fon  he  loves, 
mu ft  command  refpe(5t. 

With  regard  to  the  oath  of  the  feven  chiefs  be- 
fore   Thebes. 

The  feven,  a  warlike  leader  each  in  chief, 
5tood  round,  and  o'er  the  brazen  fliield  they  flevr 
A  fuJlen  bull,  then  plunging  deep  their  hands 
Into  the  foaming  gore,  with  oath  invok'd 
Mars,  and  Enuo,  and  blood- thirfting  terror  *. 

Such  an  oath  announced  on  the  part  of  the 
chiefs  a  defperate  vengeance.    But  as   this  ven- 

•  Perhaps  fame  petepU  may  think  the  folloiuing  pa/fage  in  an 
Enghjh  author y  equally  fublime  with  any  of  the  Joregoingy  andfw 
ptricr  to  moft  of  them  : 

Look  then  abroad  thro*  nature,  to  the  range 

Of  planets,  funSi  and  adamantine  fpheres, 

Andfpeok,  O  man  !    does  this  capacious  fcene 

.With  half  the  kindling  majejiy  dilate 

'The  fir  on g  conctption,  as  luhen  Brutus  roji 

Refulgent,  from  the firoke  of  Cafar^sfate, 

Amid  the  croud  of  patriots  \  and  his  arm 

Jloft  extending^  like  eternal  Jove, 

When  guilt  brings  do^Mn  the  thunder,  caWd  aloud 

On  Tullfs  name,  and  jhoak  his  crimfon  Jleel, 

And  hade  the  father  of  his  country  Hail ! 

For  lo  !  the  tyrant  projirate  in  the  duj^ 

4nd  Rome  again  is  free  ! 

AKmsiDE, 

-O  4  geanee 
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geance  couJd  not  fall  on  theaudicors,  from  whence 
arofe  the  fear  ? 

From  the  aiTociation  of  certain  ideas. 

That  of  terror  is  always  aflbciated  in  the  mind 
with  the  idea  of  ftrength  and  power.  They  are 
united  as  the  ideas  of  caufe  and  effed". 

Am  I  the  favorite  of  a  king  or  an  enchanter  ? 
My  tender  refpedful  friendfhip  is  always  mixed 
with  fome  fear ;  and  in  the  good  they  do  me,  I 
always  perceive  the  evil  they  can  do  -me. 

Moreover,  if  the  fentiment  of  pain,  as  I  have 
faid,  be  the  mod  poignant,  and  if  it  be  to  the 
moft  poignant  impreffion,  when  not  too  painful, 
that  we  give  the  name  of  Sublime,  the  fenfatiori 
of  the  fublime,  as  experience  proves,  muft  al- 
ways include  a  terror  commiCnced. 

It  is  in  this  manner  that  the  fublime  is  moft 
clearly  diftinguilhed  from  the  beautiful. 

Of  the  Sublime  in  Speculative  Ideas. 

Are  there  any  philofophic  ideas  to  which  the  rhe- 
tors give  the  name  of  Sublime  ?  None.  Why? 
Becaufe  the  moft  general  and  fruitful  ideas  of  this 
,  iort,  are  not  conceived  but  by  a  fmall  number  of 
thofe  who  can  rapidly  perceive  all  their  confe- 
quences. 

Such  thoughts  may  without  doubt  awaken  a 
great  number  of  fenfations,  produce  a  long  chain 
o^  ideas,     which   fcijed    as    foon   as  prefented, 

J.  may 
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may  excite  in  us  ftrong  impreffions,  but  not  of 
the  fort  of  thofe  to  which  we  give  the  name  of 
■fuhlime. 

If  there  be  no  geometric  axioms  cited  by  the 
rhetoricians  as  Sublime,  it  is  becaufe  we  cannot 
give  that  name  to  ideas,  of  which  the  ignorant,  and 
confequently  the  great^ft  part  of  mankind,  are  in- 
fenfible. 

It  is  therefore  evident, 

1.  That  the  beautiful  is  what  majkes  on  tnolt 
men  a  ftrong  impreflion. 

2.  That  the  fublime  makes  a  ftill  ftronger  im- 
prefTion,  that  is  always  mixed  with  a  certain  fenfa- 
tion  of  awe  or  commencing  terror. 

3.  That  we  meafure  the  beauty  of  a  work  by 
the  imprefiion  more  or  lefs  ftrong  it  makes  on  us. 

4.  That  all  the  rules  of  poetry  laid  down  by 
the  rhetors  are  nothing  more  than  the  feveral 
means  of  exciting  in  men  fenfations  ftrong  or 
agreeable. 

CHAP.         XV. 

Of  the  variety  and  JimpUcily  requifile  in  all  works, 
and  efpecially  in  works  of  amenity, 

WHY  do  we  require  fo  much  variety  in 
works  of  amenity  ?  Becaufe,  as  la  Mothe 
fays,  difguft  is  the  child  of  uniformity,  Senfa- 
tions  of  the  fame   nature  foon  ceafe  to  make  im- 

prefTions 
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prefllons  that  are  ftrong  ^nd  agreeable.  There  ate 
no  objedts  fo  beautiful  as  not  to  tire  by  a  long  con- 
templation. The  fun  is  beautiful,  and  yet!  the  lit- 
tle girl  in  the  Oracle  -crys  out,  /  have  feen  the 
fan  fo  often,  A  fine  woman  is  to  a  young  lover 
an  object  ftiil  more  beautiful  than  the  fun  :  yet 
how  many  lovers  cry  out  in  like  manner,  J  have 
feen  my  mijlrefs  fo  often  *, 

An  averfion  to  difguft,  and  a  want  of  agree- 
able fenfations,  make  us  long  inceflantly  for 
fuch  as  are  new.  If  we  defire  in  confequence,  va- 
riety in  the  detail,  and  fimplicity  in  the  plan,  it 
is  becaufe  fuch  ideas  are  more  complete,  more 
diftind,  and  more  proper  to  produce  lively  im- 
preflions. 

Ideas  dificult  to  comprehend,  are  never  forci- 
bly felt.  When  a  pidture  is  too  crowded  with 
figures,  or  the  plan  of  a  work  too  complicate,  it 
excites  in  us  only  dull  and  faint  ideas  f.     Such 

•  It  is  doubtlefs  very  agreeable,  faid  the  prefident  Hai«ault, 
to  meet  one's  miftrefs  at  the  rendezvous ;  but  when  ihe  is  not 
a  new  miflrefs,  it  is  much  more  agreable  to  go  there  and  not 
sneet  her. 

f  The  plan  of  Heraclius  appeared  at  firft  too  complicate  to 
tlie  polite  world  ;  it  required  too  much  of  their  attention.  Boi- 
Jeau  alludes  to  this  tragedy  in  thefc  verfes  of  his  Art  of 
Poetry. 

Je  me  ris  d'un  auteur  qui  leut,  a  s'exptinjer, 
I)e  ce  qu'il  vaut  d'abord  ne  fait  pas  m'informer, 
Et  qui  dcbrouillant  mal  une  penible  intrigue, 
D'un  divertiflement  me  fait  une  fatigue 
J'armerois  mieux  encore  qw'il  decliuat  fon  nom,  &c. 
,  «« I  laugi 
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js  the  fenfation  felt  at  the  fight  of  one  of  thofe 
Gothic  temples  that  the:  architeft  has  loaded  with 
fculpture  :  the  eye,  diftrafted  and  fatigued  by 
the  great  number  of  ornaments,  cannot  fix  itfelf 
without  a  painful  effort. 

Too  many  fenfations  at  the  fame  time  create 
confiifion  -,  their  multiplicity  deftroys  their  effedt. 
In  buildings  of  the  fame  extent,  that  is  the  moft 
flriking  of  which  the  eye  can  eafily  furvey  the 
whole  together,  and  of  which  every  part  makes  the 
moft  perfedl  and  diftinft  impreffion  on  the  mind. 
The  fimple,  noble,  and  majeftic  architefture  of  the 
Greeks  is,  for  this  reafon,  always  preferred  to 
the  light,  confuied,  and  ill- proportioned  buildings 
of  the  Goths. 

If  what  I  have  here  faid  of  architedlure  be  ap- 
plied to  works  of  literature,  it  will  be  found  that 
to  produce  a  great  effed,  they  muft,  in  like  man- 
ner, explain  themielves  clearly,  and  conftantly 
prefent  diftind  and  complete  ideas.  For  this  rea- 
fon an  obfervance  of  the  law  of  cuftom  in  the 
ideas,  the  images,  and  the  fentiments,  has  been  al- 
ways exprefly  enjoined  by  rhetoricians. 

»•  I  laugb  at  the  author  who  is  a  long  time  in  explaining  him- 
*'  felf,  who  does  not  know  how  to  tell  me  his  intention  at 
«<  once,  but  by  badly  unfolding  an  intricate  plot,  makes  a  fa- 
**  tigue  of  a  diverfion.  I  had  rather  he  would  decline  hig 
»'  name." 

CHAP. 
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CHAP.         XVI. 

Of  the  law  of  cufiom, 

DEA,    image,  fentiment ;    in   a  book   every 
part  fhould  be  prepared  and  finally  concur. 
An  image  falfe  in  icfelf  difgufts.     If  a  painter 
ihould   draw   a  bed  of  rofes  on   the  furface  of 
the  fea,  thofe  two  incoherent  and  unnatural  imao-es 
would   be   difpleafing.     The  imagination  would 
not  know  where  to  fix  the  roots  of  the  rofes,  nor 
conceive  by  what  means  the  ftalk  was  fupported. 
Even  an  image  true  in  itfelf,  ftill  difplcafes   me 
when  it  is  not  in  its  proper  place,  v.'hen  nothing 
condufts  and  prepares  it.    We  do  not  fufRciencIy 
recoiled,  that  in  good  works  almoft  all  their  beau- 
tics  are  local.     I  Ihall  take  for  example   a   rapid 
fuccefiion  of  true  and  different  painrings.     Such 
a  fuccefTion  is  in  general  agreeable,  as  exciting  in 
us  lively  fenfations.      To  produce  this  effed  how- 
ever, it  mufl  be  ficilfully  prepared. 

I  love  to  pafs  with  Ifis,  or  the  cow  lo,  from 
the  burning  climates  of  the  torrid  zone  to  thofe 
dens,  thofe  rocks  of  ice,  on  which  the  fun  obr 
liquely  fhines.  But  the  contrafi:  of  thofe  images 
would  not  produce  a  lively  impreffion  on  m,e,  if 
the  poet,  by  declaring  all  the  power  of  the  jea- 
loufy-of  Juno,  had  not  already  prepared  me  for 
the  fudden  change  of  the  pidurc. 

Let 
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Let  what  I  here  fay  of  images  be  applied  ta- 
fcntiments.  That  they  may  make  a  ftrong  im- 
predion  on  the  theatre,  they  muft  be  condufled 
and  prepared  with  arc.  '  Thofe  with  which  a  cha- 
ra<5ler  h  animated,  mufl  be  fuch  as  are  peculiar 
to  the  pofition  in  which  he  is  placed,  and  the 
paflion  with  which  he  is  poffcffed  (4). 

For  want  of  an  exaft  conformity  between    the*; 
pofition  and  fentiments  of  a  hero,  the  fentimenfs;" 
become  falfe -,  and  the  fpediator  not  pe'rceiying  in.- 
him  the  fource  of  thofe  fentiments,.  feels  a  fenfa^ 
tion  the  lefs  Hvely  as  it  is  the  more  confufedw  ; 

From  fentiment  lei  us  pafs  to  ideas.  Have  I  a  new 
truth  to  prefent  to  the  world  ?    That  truth,  almo{i> 
always  too  difficult  for  the  generality  of  men,  is  • 
at   firft  comprehended  but  by  a  fmall  number  of\ 
them.      If  I  would   have  it  generally  received,  I  • 
muft  previoufly  prepare  their  minds  ;  I  muft  lead 
them  to  it  by  degrees,   and  at  lait   bring  them  to 
a  point  of  view  from  whence  they  may  diftindlly-; 
behold   it.      But   is  it  fuiticient   to  deduce   this^ 
truth  from   a  fimple  fa£t  or  principle?    N-o:    t©« 
the  precifion  of  the  idea  I  muft  join  the  perfpicu- 
ity  of  expreffion. 

It  is  to  this  laft  quality  of  perfpicuity  that  aU  ^ 
jtioft  all  the  rules  of  Hyk  relate. 


C  H  A  R 
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CHAP.         XVII. 

Of  the  perfpicuity  of  Jlyle, 

IT  is  not  fufficient  that  our  ideas  be  clear  and 
juft.  To  communicate  them  to  others  we 
muft  know  how  to  exprefs  them  with  precifion. 
Words  are  the  reprefentative  figns  of  our  ideas* 
When  the  figns  are  obfcure,  the  ideas  are  fo  like- 
wife;  that  is,  when  the  fignification  of  the  words 
has  not  been  precifely  determined. 

In  general,  all  that  we  call  turns  and  happy  ex- 
preflions,  are  only  thofe  turns  and  exprefTions  that 
are  mod  proper  to  exprefs  our  thoughts  clearly. 
It  is  therefore  to  perfpicuity  as  I  have  faid,  that 
almoft  all  the  rules  of  flyle  may  be  reduced. 

Why  is  ambiguity  of  expreffion  regarded  as 
the  principal  fault  in  all  writings  ?  Becaufe 
ambiguity  in  the  words  extends  to  the  ideas,  ren- 
ders them  obfcure,  and  prevents  that  lively  im- 
preflion  they  fhould  make  on  us. 

If  we  require  an  author  to  be  variagated  in  his 
flyle,  and  in  the  turn  of  his  phrafes,  it  is  be- 
caufe uniform  turns  dull  the  attention  j  and 
the  attention  once  rendered  ftupid,  ideas  and 
images  offer  themfelves  lefs  clearly  to  the  mind, 
,  and  produce  but  weak  imprefllons. 

Why 
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Why  do  we  require  concifenefs  in  ftyle  ?  Be- 
caufe  the  fhorteft  expreflion,  when  it  is  proper, 
is  always  the  cleared ;  and  that  we  may  conftantly 
apply  to  ftyle  thefe  verfes  of  Defpreaux, 

^out  a  qu^on  dit  de  trop  efi  fade  £sf  rehutant : 

UEfprit  rajfqfie  le  rejette  a  Vinjtant, 
'All  that  is  faid  too  much  is  infipid  and  difgufiful  \ 
the  fatiated  mind  reje^s  it  in  an  injlant. 

If  purity  and  corrciftnefs  be  required  in  any 
work  ;  it  is  becaufe  they  both  afTift  in  rendering 
it  more  perfpicuous. 

Laftly,  why  do  we  read  with  fo  much  pleafure 
thofe  writers  who  exprefs  their  ideas  by  brilliant 
images  ?  Becaufe  their  ideas  thereby  become 
more  ftriking,  more  clear  and  diftinft,  in  a  word* 
more  proper  to  make  a  lively  impreflion  on  us.  Ie 
is  therefore  to  perfpicuity  alone  that  all  the  rules 
af  ftyle  may  be  referred. 

But  do  men  annex  the  fame  idea  to  the  word 
ftyle  ?  This  word  may  be  taken  in  two  different 
fcnfes. 

It  may  be  either  regarded  as  a  more  or  lefs 
happy  manner  of  exprefiing  our  ideas  i  and  it  is 
in  this  point  of  view  1  confider  it. 

Or  a  more  extenfive  fignification  may  be  given 
to  the  word,  by  confounding  the  idea  with  the 
expreflion  of  that  idea. 

It  is  in  the  laft  fenfe  that  M.  Beccaria,  in  a  dif- 
fertation   full  of  fpirit.  and  fagacity,  fays^  that  to 

write 
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write  well  we  fhould  furnifh  our  minds  with  art 
infinity  of  ideas  acccflbry  to  the  fu bjeft  we  treat* 
In  this  fenfc  the  art  of  writing  is  the  art  of  ex- 
citing in  the  reader  a  great  number  of  fenfations, 
and  we  are  deficient  in  ftyle  only  becaufe  we  are 
deficient  in  ideas. 

For  what  reafon  in  fa£t  does  a  man  Write  well 
on  one  matter,  and  bad  on  another  ?  He  is  not 
ignorant  either  of  the  happy  turns,  or  of  the  pro- 
priety of  the  words  of  his  language.  To  what 
then  attribute  the  weaknefs  of  his  ftyle  ?  To  the 
want  of  ideas.    . 

But  what  do  men  in  general  mean  by  a  work 
well  wrote?  A  work  clearly  conceived.  The 
public  judge  only  by  the  effe6t  of  the  whole  j  and 
that  judgment  isjuft,  when  it  Is  not  propofed,  as 
here,  to  diftinguifh  the  ideas  from  the  manner  of 
cxprefling  them.  The  true  judges  of  this  man- 
ner are  the  national  writers,  and  it  is  on  them  al- 
fo  the  reputation  of  a  poet  depends  -,  whofe  prin- 
cipal merit  confifts  in  the  elegance  of  diftion. 

The  reputation  of  the  philofopher,  fometimes 
more  extenfive,-  is  more  independent  of  the  judg- 
ment of  a  fingle  nation.  The  truth  and  faga- 
city  of  ideas  is  the  principal  merit  of  a  philofo- 
phical  work,  and  of  chofe  all  people  are  judges. 

Let  not  the  philofopher  however  imagine,  in 
confequence  of  this,  that  he  may  negled  thef 
ornaments  of  ftyle.  There  are  no  writings  the 
beauty  of  exprefiion  does  not  embellifti. 

To 
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To  pleafe  a  reader,  we  mufl:  always  make 
f^rong  impreffions  in  him.  The  necefficy  cf 
aifeding  him  either  by  the  force  of  expreffion  or 
by  ideas,  has  been  conftandy  recommended  by 
the  rhetoricians  and  writers  of  every  age.  The 
feveral  rules  of  the  art  of  poetry,  as  I  have  al- 
ready faid,  are  nothing  more  than  the  means  of 
producing  this  effecfl. 

When  an  author  is  deficient  in  fafts,  and  can- 
not fix  our  attention  by  the  grandeur  of  his 
images  or  his  thoughts  ;  if  his  ftyJe  be  rapid, 
concife,  and  chafte,  one  continued  feries  of  ele- 
gance, it  will  fometimes  conceal  his  impotence  *. 
The  writer  who  is  poor  in  ideas,  fhould  be  rich 
in  wordsj  and  fubftitute  for  the  excellence  of 
thoughts  a  brilliancy  of  expreffion. 

This  is  a  receipt  of  which  men  of  genius  them- 
felves  have  fometimes  made  ufe.  I  might  cite  for 
example  certain  parts  of  the  works  of°M.  Rouf- 
feau,  where  we  find  nothing  but  a  mafs  of  contra- 
didtory  ideas  and  principles.  He  affords  but 
little  inftrudion,  but  his  colouring,  always  ani- 
mated, entertains  and  delights. 

The  art  of  writing  confifts  therefore  in  the  arc 
of  exciting  fenfations.  So  that  the  prefidenc 
Montefquieu  himfelf  has  fomesimes  produced 
admiration,  and    afuoninjed   the   mind  by    ideas 


•  It  is  perhaps  as  extraordinary  to  find  a  good  writer  in 
man  of  mediocrity,  as  a  bad  one  in  a  man  of  difcernment. 

YoL.  ir*  R 
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Move  brilliant  than  jufl:.  If  by  their  Llfuy  being, 
known,  his  ideas  do  not  continue  to  make  the 
fume  imprefTion,  it  is  becaufe,  in  matters  of  in- 
llrudiun,  truth  alone  is  beautiful  a-nd  obtains  a 
durable  efteera. 

When  there- is  a  deficiency  of  ideas,  a  whimficaJ 
arrangement  of  words  may  fometimes  amufe  the 
iFeader,  and  produce  a  lively  fenfation. 

ExprefTions  that  are  ftrong  *,  obfcure,  and  un^ 
common,  may  fupply,  on  a  firft  reading,  a  vacu- 
ity of  thought.  A  capricious  word  or  obfo- 
kte  expreffion,  wi-ll  excite  a  furprize,  and  every 
furpri-ze  an-  imprefTion  more  or  lefs  ftrong.  The 
epiftles  of  the  poet  RoulTeau  are  a  proof  of  this. 

In  every  fpecics,  efpecially  in  that  of  amenity, 
,the  beauty  of  a  work  is  meafared  by  the  fenfa- 
tion it  makes  on  us.  The  more  complete  and 
diftinc^  this  fenfation  is,  the  more  lively  is  the 
impreffion  it  makes.  All  poetics  are  nothing  more 
than  a  commentary  on  this  fimple  principle,  and 
a  developeraent  of  its  primitive  rule. 

"When  the  rhetors  repeat  after  each  other,  that 
the  perfe6lion  of  the  works  of  art  depends  on  their 
exact  refemblance  with  thofe  of  nature,  they  da- 


*  A  falf-  Idea  requires  an  obfcure  ImpreiTicn.     An   error 
clearly  e;tprefled  is  prefently  difcovered.^    To  dare  to  exprefsj 
our  thoughcs  fully,  is  to  ihow  we  are  fure  of  their  truth.     The ; 
quacks  of  every  fort   write  obfcurely.     There  is  no  fchool  di- 
vine who  can  fay  with  Boileau.,     My  thoughts  always  prejlnt  >^ 
thcm/elves  to  bread  day. 

Ma  *.enfei  au  grand  jour  icujoun  i'offrt  U  s'txpo/i, 

ceive 
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celve  themfelves :  experience  proves  that  the 
beauty  of  works  of  this  fort,  confifts  lefs  in  an  ex- 
iad  imitation,  than  in  an  improved  imitation  of 
nature. 

CHAP.        XVill. 
Of  an  improved  imitation  of  nature^ 

IN  the  cultivation  of  the  arts  there  are  found 
works  that  have  no  model,  and  whofe  merit 
is  confequently  independent  of  any  refemblancs 
with  known  objecfls.  The  palace  of  a  monarch 
is  not  modelled  after  the  palace  of  the  univerfej 
nor  the  concords  of  our  mufic  adapted  to  that  of 
the  celeftial  fpheres  ;  thofe  founds  have  never  yec 
ftruck  any  mortal  ear. 

The  only  works  of  art  whofe  merit  confifts  in 
ah  exa6t  imitation  of  nature,  are  the  fio-ures  of 
men,  brutes,  fruit,  flowers,  &c.  In  almoft  every 
other  fpecies  it  is  in  an  embeilidied  imitation  of 
nature  that  the  mierit  of  the  work  confifts. 

When  Racine,  Corneille,  or  Voltaire,  brino-  a 
hero  on  the  ftage,  they  make  him  fay,  in  a  man- 
ner the  moft  concife,  the  moft  elegant,  and  har- 
monious, precifely  what  he  ought  to  fay.  Yet  no 
hero  ever  talked  in  fuch  manner-  It  is  impoffible 
that  Mahomet,  Zopir,  Pompey,  Sertorius,  &c. 
whatever  capacity  we  may  fuppofe  them  to  have  had, 
R  2  I .  Always 
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1,  Always  fpoke  in  verfe  *. 

2,  That  m  their  converfations  they  always  uicd 
the  moftconcife  and  moil  correft  expreffions. 

3,  That  they  pronounced  difcourfes  extempora- 
ry, that  two  other  great  men,  fjch  as  Corneille  and 
Voltaire,  were  fometimes  a  fortnight  or  a  month  in 

compofing. 

In  what  did  the  great  poetsimitate  nature  ?  Iri 
making  their  charaders  always  talk  in  a  manner 
conformable  to  the  paffions  with  which  they  were 
fijppofed  to  be  animated  f.  In  all  other  refpefts 
they  embelliihed  nature,  and  they  did  right. 

But  how  is  nature  to  be  embelliflied  ?  All  our 
ideas  Gome  to  us  by  the  fenfes ;  we  cannot  com- 
pofe  but  after  what  we  have  feen.  How  can  we 
conceive  any  thing  beyond  nature  ?  and  fup- 
pofe  we  could  conceive  it;  by  what  means  could 
we  communicate  the  idea  to  another  ?  I  anfwcF/j 
*as  in  defcription,  for  example,  what  we  under- 
ftand  by  a  new  compofidon,  is  properly  nothing 
more    than    an    afTemblage  of   objedls    already 


*  JnJ  ivhaf  is  J} ill  more  alfurdt  according  to  the  French  tr age- 
die  s^  in  rbime. 

t  On  the  ftage  the  hero  ought  always  to  exprefs  hhnfdf  in 
conformity  to  his  charafter  and  fituaiion.  The  poet  cannot 
here  imitate  nature  too  clofely.  But  he  ought  to  adorn  it,  b7- 
colIetSling  in  a  converfation  of  perhaps  half  an  hour,  all  the  re- 
markable flrokes  in  the  whole  li'e  of  the  hero. 

Perhaps  Moliere  made  all  the  mifers  of  the  age' contribute 
to  the  charsaer  of  his  Mifer ;  as  Phidas  all  the  Itroog  men  of 
his  age  to  the  model  of  hia  Hercules, 

known  j 
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Icriown  ;  yet  this  new  aflembJage  is  fufficient  t© 
aftonifh  the  imagination,  and  excite  imprelTions  ia 
proportion  the  more  ftrong  as  they  are  more  new. 
Of  what  do  the  painters  and  fculpcors  com- 
pofe  a  fphinx  f  Of  the  wings  of  an  eagle,  the 
body  of  a  lion,  and  the  head  of  a  woman.  How 
was  the  Venus  of  Apelles  compofed  ?  Of  all  the 
beauties  contained  in  the  bodies  of  t-en  the  moft 
beautiful  women  in  Greece.  It  was  thus  that  bj 
€mbellifhiiig,  Apelles  imitated  nature 4  and  after 
his  example,  painters  and  poets  have  fince  digged 
the  dens  of  the  Gorgons,  modelled  the  Typhons, 
conftrucled  the  palaces  of  Fairies  and  GoddelTes, 
and  in  (hort,  decorated  with  all  the  riches  af 
genius  the  various  fortunate  places  of  their  habi- 
tation. 

Suppofe  a  poet  were  to  defcribe  the  gardens  of 
Love.  The  icy  and  mortal  breath  of  Boreas 
would  never  there  be  felt,  but  the  Zephyrs  would 
fweep  over  the  alleys  of  rofes  to  blow  the  Pxowers 
and  gather  their  odours.  The  fi^y  would  be 
there  for  ever  pure  and  fercne.  No  cloud  would 
€ver  obfcure  it.  There  would  be  no  mire  in  the 
fields,  no  infeds  in  the  air,  or  vipers  in  the  woods. 
The  mountains  would  be  there  crowned  with, 
orange  trees  and  pomegranates  in  flower,  the 
plains  covered  with  waving  ears  of  corn,  and  the 
vallies  every  where  divided  by  a  thoufand  rivulets, 
or  traverfed  by  a  majeflic  flood,  whofe  vapours 
^slevatcd  by  the  fun,  and  placed  in  the  refervoir  of 

R   3  the 
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the  heavens,  would  never  be  fufEciently  condenfecj 

to  defcend  in  rain  upon  the  earth. 

The  poet  would  place  in  this  garden  ambrofial 
fountains  replenifhed  with  golden  apples,  there 
fet  bovv'ers  round  them  -,  and  to  their  fhade  would 
Love  and  Pfyche,  be  condud:ed,  naked,  amorous, 
and  furrounded  by  the  arms  of  pleafure.  Never 
would  the  reftlefs  bee  with  his  iling  difturb  their 
joys. 

'"  It  is  thus  that  poetry  embellifnes  nature,  and 
by  the  decorrpofition  of  objeds  already  known, 
recompofes  beings  and  piiSlures  whofe  novelty  ex- 
cites furprize,  and  frequently  produces  in  us  the 
more  lively  and  vigorous  impreflions. 

But  by  what  enchantmeni:  are  we  enabled  thus 
to  alter  and  recompofe  objeds,  to  create,  fo  to 
fay,  in  the  unlverfe,  and  in  man,  new  beings  and 
fenfations  ?  This  enchantment  is  the  work  of 
abllradion. 


CHAP.       XIX. 

Of  the  -power  of  ahflrfMion. 

THERE  are  few  abftrad  terms  in  the  lan- 
guage of  favages,  and  many  in  thofe  of 
poliflied  nations.  The  latter,  interefted  in  the 
examen  of  an  infinity  of  objects,  perceive  each 
inftant  the  neceffity  of  communicating  their  ideas 

clearly 
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clearly  and  rapidly  ;  for  this  purpofe  they  have 
invented  a  great  number  of  abftrad  terms :  tke 
ftudy  of  the  fciences  compelled  them  to  it. 

Two  men,  for  example,  are  xo  confider  a  qua- 
lity common  to  two  bodies  j  thefe  two  bodies 
may  be  compared  relatively  to  their  magnitude, 
their  denfity,  their  form,  or  their  colours.  Now 
what  have  thefe  two  men  to  do  ?  They  are  firft 
to  determine  the  fubjed;  of  their  ^xamen..  If  it 
be  merely  the  colour  of  the  bodies  they  are  to 
compare,  and  they  be  both  white,  xhey  invent 
tlie  word  Whitenefs  j  and  fixing  all  their  attention 
on  that  quality  common  to  both  bodies,  become 
better  judges  of  iheir  different  degrees  .of  whi:e- 
nefs. 

If  the  arts  and  fciences  have  from  this  motive 
produced  an  infinity  of  abftradl  terms  in  every  lan- 
guage, can  it  be  furprifing  that  by  their  example 
poetry  alfo  has  formed  its  abftradlions  ?  That  it 
has  perfonified  and  deified  the  imaginary  beings 
of  force,  juftice,  virtue,  a  (^ver,  a  vidlory,  &;c. 
'which  are  nothing  more  rn  reality  than  man  con- 
fidered  as  ftrong,  jufb,  virtuous,  difeafed,  vi£lo- 
rious,  Sec.  and  that  they  have  in  fhort  peopled 
Olympus  with  abftradions. 

'Does  a  poet  undertake  to  be  the  architect  of 
the  celeflial  abodes,  and  to  canftru(ft  the  palace 
,of  Plutus  ^  He  places  the  edifice  in  the  centre 
•of  mountains  of  the  colour  and  denfity  of  gold. 
t!j2   then  gives  to   malfy  ftones   the    fplendor  of 

R  4  rubies 
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rubies  or  brilliants  •,  by  thefe  means  he  is  enabled 
to  conftrud  the  palace  of  Plutus,  or  the  cryftal- 
line  walls  of  heaven.  Without  this  power  of  ab- 
ftradion,  Milton  would  not  have  been  able  to 
aflemble  in  the  garden  of  Eden,  or  the  fairies,  fo 
many  pidurefque  points  of  view,  fo  many  delici- 
ous grottos,  trees,  and  flowers,  in  a  word,  fo  many 
beauties  diflributed  by  nature  among  a  thoufand 
countries. 

It  is  by  the  power  of  abItra(51:ion  that  the  wrif 
ters  of  romance  create  pigmies,  genii,  enchanters, 
&c.  in  fhort,  that  Fortunatus  whofe  invifibility  is 
nothing  but  the  abflradion  of  the  apparent  qua- 
lities of  bodies. 

It  is  to  the  power  of  divefting  an  objeft  of 
all  its  defe6ls  "^j  and  of  creating  rofes  without 
thorns,  that  man  owes  all  his  faditious  pains  and 
pleafures. 

For  what  reafon  is  it  in  faft,  that  we  always  ex- 
peft  more  pleafure  from  the  pofTcffion  of  an  objed 
^  than  it  really  procures  us?  Why  fo  much  difference 
between  the  pleafure  expefled  and  enjoyed  ?  Be- 
caufe  we  take  the  pleafure  in  reality  as  it  comes, 
whereas  in  hope  we  enjoy  the  fame  pleafure  with- 

•  Ke  who  fliould  reprefent  on  the  ftage  a  tragic  aaion  in 
the  manner  it  really  happened,  would  run  great' lifk  of  dif- 
gulling  the  fpeftators. 

What  fhould  the  poet  then  do  ?  Diveft  the  relation  of  ev«ry 
thijjg  that  will  not  make  a  lively  impreffioo. 
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out  any  mixture  of  that    pain  or  trouble   vyhich 
ftlmofl  always  attends  it. 

That  perfed  happinefs  v/e  feek  after  is  not  tq 
be  found  but  in  the  palace  of  hope  and  imagina- 
tion.    It  is  there   that   poetry   paints   as  eternal, 
thofe  rapid   moments  of   intoxication   that  love 
fcatters,   at   wide  diftances,    in  the   career  of  our 
days.     It    is   there  that  we  imagine  for  ever  to 
enjoy  that  vigour  and  warmth  of  fenfation  we  feel 
but  once  or  twice  in  our  lives,    and  which  doubt- 
lefs  arife  from  the  novelty  of  fenfations  excited  in 
us  by  the   firft  objects  of  our   tendernefs.      It  is 
there,  in  fine,  that  exaggerating  a  pleafure    rarely 
tailed  and  often  defired,  we  over -rate  the  felicity 
of  opulence. 

If  chance  open  to  poverty  the  temple  of  v/ealth, 
when   illuminated  by  a   hundred  tapers,   and  re-r 
founding  v/ith  fprightly  mufic  ;   then,  flruck  with 
the  fplendor  of  the  decorations,  and  the  harmony 
of  the  inftruments,  how  happy  are  the  rich  !   Cries 
indigence.     His  felicity  as   far  exceeds   mine  as 
the  magnificence  of  this  temple  does  the  poverty 
of  my  hut.      He   is  however  miftaken,  and  the 
dupe  of  the  lively   imprelTion  juft  received  -,   he 
does  not  know  that  is  in  part  an  e&t6t  of  the  no- 
velty of  the  fenfations  he  feels,  and  that  an  habi- 
tual  enjoyment  would   dull  the  vivacity,  render 
the  temple  and  the  concert  infipid  •,   and  moreover 
that  the  pleafures  of  the  rich  are  purchafed  by  a 
thoufand  cares  and  anxieties. 

But 
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But  indigence  has  by  his  abIlra6]:ions  divefted 
Tiches  of  all  the  cares  and  difcontcnt  by  which 
they  are  attended  ^. 

Without  the  power  of  abflradion  our  con- 
ceptions would  not  extend  further  than  enjoy- 
ment. Now,  if  in  the  bofom  of  delights  we 
ftill  feel  defires  and  regrets,  it  is,  as  I  have  faid, 
an  efted  of  the  difference  we  find  between  ima- 
ginary and  atflual  pleafure. 

The  power  of  refolving  and  recompofing  ob- 
je<5ls,  and  of  creating  fuch  as  are  new,  we  may  re- 
gard not  only  as  the  fource  of  an  infinity  of  fac- 
titious pains  and  pleafures,  but  alfo  as  the  only 
mean  of  embellifiiing  nature  by  imitation,  and  of 
carrying  the  arts  of  amenity  to  the  higheft  degree 
of  perfetftion. 

I  fhall  not  expatiate  any  further  on  the  beauty 
of  thefe  arts.  I  have  fhewn  that  their  principal 
objeft  is  topreferve  us  from  difcontent :  that  this 
objed  is  fhe  better  accomplillied  as  they  excite  in 
\is  fenfarions  that  are  moft  lively  and  diftinflj  and 
lafily,  that  it  is  always  by  the  greater  or  lefs  force 
of  thofe  fenfations,  that  the  degree  of  perfection  and 
beauty  of  works  of  this  fort  are  to  be  eftijnated. 

*  The  power  of  abflrafting  ^rcm  a  condition  diiferent  from 
•eur  own  the  evils  we  have  no:  felt,  makes  a  man  always  envy 
ihe  lot  of  another.  What  fhould  he  do  to  eradicate  this  envy, 
fo  inconvpatible  with  his  h.ippinefs  ?  Undeceive  himfelf,  and 
Jpar^  that  i  man  ;ibove  vy»nt  i»  nearly  as  happy  as  he  can  be. 

Let 
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Let  us  then  honour  and  cultivate  the  fine  arts ; 
they  are  the  glory  of  the  human  mind  (5),  and 
the  fource  of  aa  infinity  of  delicious  fenfations. 
But  let  us  not  imagine  the  idly  rich  to  be  fijper- 
latively  happy  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  moft  maf- 
terly   produflions. 

"We  have  feen  in  the  firfl  chapters  of  this  (ec- 
tion,  that  without  being  equal  in  riches  and  pow- 
er, all  men  may  be  equally  happy,  at  leaft  in  the 
ten  or  twelve  hours  of  the  day  employed  in  the 
gratifying  their  feveral  corporeal  wants. 

With  regard  to  the  ten  or  twelve  hours,  which 
feparate  a  gratified  from  a  rifing  want,  I  have 
proved  that  they  are  filled  up  in  the  moft  agreeable 
manner,  when  they  are  confecrated  to  the  acquifi- 
llon  of  the  means  of  providing  abundantly  for 
our  wants  and  amufements.  What  can  I  do  more 
to  confirm  the  truth  of  'his  opinion,  except  flop 
a  moment  to  confider  which  is  the  moft  affu- 
redly  happy,  the  opulent  idler,  fo  fatigued  with 
having  nothing  to  do,  or  the  man  of  mediocrity, 
whofe  fortune  compels  him  to  a  daily  labour  that 
Jie  can  purfue  without  wearinefs. 


ewAP. 
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CHAP.     XX. 

Of  the  imprejfions  of  th£  arts  of  amenity  on  thi  ofa- 
lent  idler, 

IF  a  rich  man  be  by  his  fituation  compelled  to 
a  labour  that  habit  renders  agreeable  ;  he  may, 
by  being  continually  employed  in  his  occupatioi?, 
Jike  the  man  of  mediocrity,  avoid  difcontent. 

But  where  find  opulent  men  of  this  fort? 
Sometimes  in  England,  where  money  opens  the 
career  to  ambition.  Every  where  elfe  the  rich, 
accompanied  by  idlenefs,  are  paffive  in  almoft  all 
their  amufements.  They  expedl  amufement  from 
the  objeds  that  furround  them,  and  but  few  of 
thofe  objefts  excite  in  them  lively  fcnfations.  Be- 
fide,  fuch  fenfations  cannot  fucceed  each  other  ra- 
pidly, nor  be  removed  inceflantly.  The  days  of 
the  idler,  therefore,  pafs  away  in  a  ftupid  languor. 

In  vain  does  -che  rich  man  collect  about  him 
the  arts  of  amenity;  thefe  arts  cannot  procure 
him  inceflantly  new  impfeffions,  nor  preferve  him 
a  long  time  from  difcontent.  His  curiofity  is  fo 
foon  gratified,  the  idler  has  fo  little  fenfibility,  the 
chefs  d'oeuvres  of  the  arts  make  on  him  impref- 
fions  fo  foon  effaced,  that  to  amufe  him  they  muft 
]3t  inceflantly  renewed.  Now  all  the  artifts  of 
an  empire  could  not,  in  thefe  circumftances,  fup- 
ply  his  wants, 

A  moment 
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A  moment  only  is  fufficient  for  admiratioa: 
an  age  is  neceflary  to  produce  a  mafterpiece  of 
art.  How  many  wealthy  idlers  pafs  daily  under 
the  magnificent  portal  of  the  old  Louvre,  which 
flrangers  behold  with  aftonifliment,  without  feeling 
one  agreeable  fenfation. 

To  Jhew  the  difficulty  of  amufing  a  rich  idler, 
it  fhould  be  obferved  that  there  are  but  two  con- 
ditions of  man  -,  in  one  of  which  he  is  aftive, 
and  the  other  paffive. 

CHAP.       XXI. 

0/  the  a5live  and  pajfive  ft  ate  of  man, 

IN  the  firft  of  thefe  ftates  a  man  can  fupporc 
himfelf  a  confiderable  time  in  the  fame  fitua- 
tion  without  difcontent.  In  the  fecond  he  cannot. 
I  can  perform  fix  hours  in  a  concert,  but  I  can- 
not attend  one  three  hours  without  difgufl. 

No  man  is  more  difficult  to  amufe  than  the 
paffive  idler.  All  things  difguft  him.  It  is  this 
univerfal  difcontent  that  renders  him  fo  feverc  a 
judge  of  the  beauties  of  the  arts,  and  that  makes 
him  require  fo  much  perfedion  in  their  works. 
If  more  fenfible  and  lefs  difcontent,  he  would  be 
more  eafily  pleafed. 

What  lively  impreffions  can  the  arts  of  amacnlty 
excite  in  the  idle  ?    If  thofe  arts  charm  us,  it  is  by 

1  retracing 
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retracing  and  embellifhing  in  our  minds  the 
images  of  pad  pleafures,  and  by  exciting  in  ua 
the  defire  of  tailing  them  again.  Now  what  defire 
can  they  awaken  in  a  man  who  is  rich  enough  to 
purchafe  all  pleafures,  and  is  already  fatiated  with 
them  ? 

In  vain  does  the  dance  and  decorations,  in  a 
word,  the  pleafures  the  moft  voluptuous,  and 
mod  peculiarly  confecrated  to  love,  by  recalling 
intoxication  and  tranfports,  attempt  to  make  any 
impreflion  on  him,  who  is  already  exhaufted  with 
the  fatigue  of  enjoyment.  If  the  rich  court  balls 
and  theatres,  it  is  for  a  change  of  difguft,  and 
by  that  change  to  alleviate  their  difcontent. 

Such  in  general  is  the  lot  of  princes.  Such 
was  that  of  the  fam.ous  Bonnier.  Scarce  had  _^he 
formed  a  wifh,  before  the  genius  of  riches  came 
to  accomplifh  it.  Bonnier  was  tired  of  women, 
concerts,  and  theatres  :  fo  unhappy  he  was  that 
he  had  nothing  left  to  wifh  for.  Had  he  been 
lefs  rich,  he  would  have  had  defires. 

Defire  is  the  motive  principal  of  the  foul; 
without  defire  it  ftagnates !  We  mud  defire  to 
aft,  and  ad  to  be  happy.  Bonnier  died  of  difguft 
in  the  midft  of  delights. 

Our  only  lively  enjoyment  is  by  hope.  Plap- 
pinefs  refides  lefs  in  the  pofl'eflion  than  in  the' 
atrainment  of  the  objefts  of  our  defires. 

To 
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To  be  happy,  we  muft  want  fomething  of  our 
felicity.  It  is  not  after  having  acquired  a  million 
of  money,  but  in  the  acquirement  that  we  are 
really  fortunate.  It  is  not  after  having  been 
profperous,  but  in  profpering  that  we  are  happy. 
The  foul  then  always  in  adion,  always  agreeably 
agitated,  knows  no  difcontent. 

From  whence  arifes  the  immoderate  paflion  of 
the  great  for  the  chace  ?  Becaufe  pafiive  in  al- 
moft  all  their  other  amufements,  and  confequently 
always  uneafy,  it  is  in  the  chace  alone  they  are 
forced  to  be  adive.  Men  are  aifo  adlive  when 
gaming  •,  and  for  that  reafon  the  gam.efter  is  the 
lefs  liable  to  difguft  *. 

Men  however  play  either  high  or  low.  In  the 
firft  cafe  gaming  is  attended  with  anxiety,  and 
fometimes  with  mifchievous  confequences  j  in  the 
fecond,  it  is  almoft  always  infipid. 

That  rich  and  pafiive  idlenefs  fo  envied  by  all, 
and  that  in  an  excellent  form  of  government, 
would  not  be  feen  without  difgrace,  is  not  there- 
fore fo  happy  as  imagined  i  for  it  is  commonly 
expofed  to  difcoatent. 

•  Play  is  not  always  ufed  as  a  remedy  for  difgull.  Small 
play,  a  game  of  aroufement  is  fometimes  a  cower-fool.  Peo- 
ple frequcBtly  play  with  a  hope  of  no;  being  known  for  what 
they  are. 


C  HAP. 
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CHAP.     XXII. 

That  it  is  the  rich  who  feel  moft  fenfthly  the  want 
of  riches, 

IF  the  opulent  idler  never  thinks  hlmfelf  fuffi- 
ciently  rich,  it  is  becaufe  the  riches  he  enjoys 
are  not  fufficient  for  his  happinefs.  Has  he  mufi- 
cians  in  pay  ?  Their  concerts  do  not  fill  the  va- 
cuity in  his  mind.  He  mud  alfo  have  architedls^ 
a  vaft  palace,  an  immenfe  cage  to  inclofe  a 
mournful  bird.  He  wants  befide  hunting  equi- 
pages, balls,  feftivals,  &c.  Difcontent  is  a  fa- 
thomlefs  gulph,  that  would  fwallow  up  all  the 
wealth  of  an  empire,  perhaps  that  of  the  whole 
univerfe.  Labour  only  can  fill  it  up.  A  fmall 
fortune  will  fuffice  a  laborious  citizen  :  his  life, 
fimple  and  uniform,  is  attended  with  no  tempeft. 
It  was  not  in  the  tomb  of  Croefus  *,  but  on  that 
of  Baucis,  this  epitaph  was  engraved  ; 
"  His  death  was  the  evening  of  a  beautiful  day.'* 

*  If  felicity  were  always  the  companion  of  power,  what 
man  would  have  been  more  happy  than  the  Calif  Abdoulrah- 
man.  Yet  the  following  is  the  infcription  he  ordered  to  be 
engraved  on  his  tomb:  "  Honours,  riches,  fovereign  power} 
«'  I  have  enjoyed  them  all.  Cotcmporary  princes  have  ef- 
•«  teemed  and  feared  me,  and  envied  my  happinefs :  they  have 
«'  been  jealous  of  my  glory,  and  fought  my  friendfhip.  In 
•«  the  courfe  of  my  life  I  have  carefully  marked  all  the  days 
«*  on  which  I  tafted  pure  and  true  pleafure,  and  in  a  reign  of 
••  fifty  years,  I  have  counted  only  fourtesn," 

Great 
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Great  treafures  are  the  appearance  of  happinefs, 
hot  the  reality.  There  is  more  true  happinefs  in 
the  hoilfe  of  competency  than  in  that  of  ooulence  i 
and  men  fup  more  gaily  at  a  tavern,  than  with 
the  prefident  Hainaut. 

He  who  is  employed  Is  free  from  difcontent. 
So  that  the  workman  in  his  {hop,  or  the  tradef- 
man  behind  his  counter,  is  often  more  happy  than 
his  fovereign.  A  moderate  fortune  compels  us  to 
daily  labour  ;  if  that  labour  be  not  exceffive,  and 
if  the  habit  of  it  be  contrafted,  it  then  becomes 
agreeable  ^^  Every  man  who  by  a  labour  of  this 
fort  can  provide  for  his  corporeal  wants  and' 
amufements,  is  nearly  as  happy  as  he  can  be  j. 
But  Ihould  we  reckon  amufements  among  our 
wants  ?  Men  as  well  as  children  muft  hav^  mo- 
ments of  recreation,  or  a  change  of  employment. 
With  what  pleafure  do  the  workman  and  the  law- ' 
yer  quit,  the  one  his  fhop  and  the  other  his  office, 
for  the  theatre?  If  they  be  more  afxeded  there 
than  the  man  of  pleafure,  it  is  becaufe  the  fenfarions 

•  We  are  yet  Ignorant  of  the  power  habit  has  over  us. 
They  are,  they  fay,  well  fed  and  lodged  at  the  Baftile,  and  yec 
they  there  die  of  chagrin.  Why  ?  Becaufe  they  are  deprived 
of  their  liberty,  that  is,  they  cannot  exercife  their  common 
occupations. 

t  The  condition  of  the  workman  who  can  by  a  moderate 
labour,  provide  for  his  wants,  and  thofe  of  his  family  is  per- 
haps  of  all  condicions  the  moft  happy.  The  want  th'at  com- 
pels his  mind  to  application  and  his  body  to  exercife  is  a  pre- 
fervative  againft  difcontent  and  difeafe ;  now  thefe' are  evils" 
joy  and  health  advantages,  * 
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they  there  feel  being  lefs  dulled  by   habit,  have 

for  them  more  novelty. 

Have  we  moreover  contradted    the  habit  of  a 
certain  exercife  of  body  and   mind  ?      That  occu- 
pation   accomplifhed,     we     become    fenfible     to 
amufements,   even  where  we  are  paflive.     If  thofe 
amufements  be   infipid  to  the  idly  opulent,   it   is 
becaufe  they  make  a  bufinefs  of  pleafure,  and  not 
a  relaxation.      The  labour  to  which  man  was  for- 
merly, they  fay,  condemned,  was  not  a   punifh- 
ment  of  heaven,  but  a  benefaction  of  nature.  La- 
bour fuppofes  defire,    and  the  man  without  defire 
vegetates  without  any  principle  of  activity  •,   the 
body  and  the  foul  remain,  it  I  may  ufe  the  expref- 
fion,   in  the  fame  attitude  *.      Occupation   is  the 
happinefs  of   man  -f.     But  to    be  occupied  and 
ufe  exercife,  what  is  neceffary  ?    A  motive  :    and 

•  One  of  the  principal  caufes  of  the  ignorance  and  floth  of 
the  Africans,  is  tlie  fertility  of  that  part  of  the  world  ;  which 
fiipplies  almoft  all  necell'aries  without  culture.  The  Africaa 
has  therefore  no  motive  for  refleftion,  and  in  fact  he  refleft* 
but  little.  The  fame  may  be  faid  of  the  Caribbs ;  if  they  Be 
lefs  indullrious  than  the  favages  of  the  North  of  America,  it  is 
becaufe  they  have  lefs  occafion  to  labour  for  fubfiftence. 

t  it  is  necefi'ary  for  the  happinefs  of  man,  that  pleafure 
fhould  be  the  reward  of  labour,  but  of  a  moderate  labour.  If 
nature  had  of  itfelf  provided  for  all  his  wants,  it  would  have 
made  him  the  moft  pernicious  of  all  prefents;  he  would  have 
pafc  his  days  in  languor;  the  idly  rich  would  have  been  with- 
out refource  againft  difcontent.  What  palliative  could  there 
have  been  for  this  evil  ?  None  :  if  all  the  people  were  with- 
out wants,  all  would  be  equally  opulent.  Where  then  would 
the  wealthy  idler  find  men  to  procure  him  amofcm6nt. 

of 
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of  all  others  that  of  hunger  is  the  mod  powerful, 
and  moft  general.  It  is  that  commands  the  pea- 
fant  to  labour  in  the  fields,  and  the  favage  to 
hunt  and  fifh  in  the  forefb. 

A  want  of  another  kind  animates  the  artift 
and  the  man  of  letters :  the  defire  of  glory,  of  the 
public  erteem  and  of  the  pleafures  they  reprefent. 

Every  want,  every  defire,  compels  men  to  la- 
bour, and  when  they  have  contra6led  an  early 
habit  it  becomes  agreeable.  For  want  of  that 
habit,  idlenefs  renders  labour  hateful,  and  it  is 
with  averfion  that  men  fow,  reap,  or  even  think* 


CHAP.      XXIII. 

Of  the  power  of  idknefs» 

WHEN  men  have  the  choice  of  being  thieves 
or  labourers,  it  is  the  former  profeffion 
they  embrace.  Mankind  in  general  are  idle,  they 
prefer  almoft  always  fatigue,  danger,  and  death  it- 
felf,  to  the  labour  of  cultivating  the  earth.  My 
examples  are  the  great  nation  of  the  Malaccans, 
part  of  Tartary,  and  the  Arabs,  all  the  inhabitants 
of  Taurus,  Caucafus,  and  the  high  mountains 
of  Afia. 

But  it  will  be    faid,  v/hatever  be   the  love  of 

mankind  for  idlenefs,  and  if  there  be  nations  of 

thieves,   who  are  redoubtable  for  a  warlike  fpirlr, 

are  there  not   alfo  nations  of  labouring  people  ? 

S  2  Yes, 
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Yes,   becaufe  the  exiltence  of   a  nation  of  thieves 
fuppofes   that  of    people   who   may    be    robbed. 
The  former  are  not  very  numerous,  becaufe  many 
fheep  are   neceffary  to  the  maintenance  of  a   few 
tvolves :  and  becaufe  the  thieving  nations  inhabit 
barren  and  inacccflible  mountains,  and  cannot,  but 
on  fuch  retreats,  refid  a  numerous   and  cultivated 
nation.     Now  if  it  be  true,  that  men  are  in  gene- 
ral pirates  and  robbers,  whenever  the  natural  fitu- 
ation  of  their  country  permits  it  with  impunity  •, 
the  love  of  robbery  mull  then  be  natural  to  them. 
On  what  is  this  love  founded  ?     On  idlenefs,  that 
is,   on   an   inclination   to  obtain,    with    the  leaft 
trouble  poffible,  the  objed  of  their  defires, 

Idlenefs  is  in  man  the  fecret  caufe  of  the  great- 
eft  effeds.  It  is  from  a  want  of  motives  fuffici- 
ently  powerful  to  preferve  them  from  idlenefs, 
that  the  Satraps,  as  much  thieves  and  more  idle 
than  the  Malaccans,  are  alfo  more  difcontented 
and  unhappy, 

C    H    A    P.      XXIV. 
A  moderate  fortune  fecures  the  happinefs  of  a  citizen, 

HABIT  renders  labour  eafy :  if  we  do  that 
always  without  pain  which  we  are  always 
doing,  and  if  every  mean  of  acquiring  pleafure 
ought  to  be  reckoned  among  the  pleafures,  a  mo- 
derate fortune,  by  compelling  man  to  labour,  Ir- 

ci;ri  ■ 
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C'Jires  his  felicity  the  better,  as  labour  always  fills 
up,  in  the  mod  agreeable  manner,  the  time  that 
Separates  a  gratified  want  from  the  next  that 
fhall  arife,  and  confequently  the  twelve  only  hours 
of  a  day  in  which  we  fuppofe  the  greatest  inequa- 
lity in  the  happinefs  of  men. 

When  a  government  fecures  to  its  fubjefls  tlje 
full  pofiefTion  of  their  property,  their  lives  and 
their  liberty  ;  oppofes  the  too  unequal  diftribution 
of  the  national  riches  and  prefer ves  all  the  people 
in  a  certain  degree  of  eafe,  it  fupplies  them  with 
all   the  means  of   being  nearly  as  happy  as  they 

can  be. 

Therefore,  without  being  equal  in  wealth  and 
dignity,  individuals  may  be  equal  in  felicity. 
But  however  demonftrable  this  propofi[ion  may 
be,  are  there  any  means  to  perfuade  mankind  of 
its  truth,  and  to  prevent  them  from  perpetually 
aiTociating  in  their  minds,  the  idea  of  happinefs 
with  that  of  opulence  ? 


b 


CHAP.        XXV. 


Of  the  ajfociation  of  the  ideas  of  happinefs  and  wealth 
in  the  minds  of  men. 

N  every   country  were  men  are  not  fecure  in 
_   their  property,  their  lives,  and  their  liberty, 
the  ideas  of  wealth   and  happinefs  muft  be   fre- 
S3  quent.V 
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quently  confounded.     Men  are  in  want  of   pro- 
teflion,  and  riches  procure  it. 

In    all  other   countries   diftinil   ideas    may  be 
formed  of  them.      If  the  Fakirs  by  the  aid  of   a 
rehglous  catechifm  can  pcrfuade  mankind  of  the 
grofTeft   abfurdities,   why  may  we  not  by  the  aid 
of  a   moral  catechifm  pcrfuade  them    that    they 
are  happy,    when  to  be  fo,  it    is    only    neceffary 
to  think  themfelves  fo  *  ?      This   belief  makes  a 
part  of  our   felicity.      Whoever    thinks    himfelf 
unhappy,  is  unhappy.    But  can  men  deceive  them- 
felves  in  this   important  point  ?      What  are  then 
the  greateft  obftacles  to  man's  felicity  ?    Ignorance 
and  envy. 

That  paflion  which  is  laudable  in  youth  while  it 
bears  the  name  of  emulation,  become  pernici^ 
ous  when  in  advanced  age  it  alTumes  that  of 
envy.  From  whence  does  it  proceed  ?  From 
a   falfe  and  exaggerated  opinion  we  form  of  the 

*  There  are  two  habitual  caufes  of  the  unhappinefs  of 
wen.  The  one  is,  An  ignorance  of  the  little  that  is  necejfary  to 
cur  bappinefs  ;  the  other,  imaginary  nvants,  and  dejtres  ivithout 
bounds.  Is  a  merchant  rich  ?  He  would  be  the  richeft  in  his 
city.  Is  a  man  king  ?  He  would  be  the  mod  powerful  of  all 
kings.  We  fliould  fometimes  remember  the  faying  of  Mon- 
taigne. That  ivheu  we  are  feated,  h  it  on  a  thror.e  or  ajoini- 
JiorJ,  -use  are  alwcays  pn  our  breech.  That  if  power  and  wealth 
be  the  maans  of  attaining  happinefs,  we  fhould  not  confound 
the  means  with  the  end.  That  we  ftiould  not  purchafe  with 
too  many  cares,  labours,  and  dangers,  what  we  can  have  at  a 
cheaper  rate.  And  lallly,  that  in  the  fearch  of  happinefs  we 
i[hbuld  not  forget  that  it  is  happinefs  we  feck. 

felicity 
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felicity  of  certain  conditions,  and  the  way  to  de- 
ftroy  this  opinion  is  to  enlighten  mankind.  Ic 
is  by  a  knowledge  of  the  truth  they  ar?  to  be  re- 
formed ;  that  alone  can  flifle  in  them  the  intes- 
tine war,  that  fecretly  and  eternally  excited  among 
men  of  different  profcfTions  and  talents,  dividiiS 
almoft  all  the  members  of  polifhed  focieties. 

Ignorance  and  envy,  by  filling  them  with  the 
gall  of  an  unjuft  and  reciprocal  hatred,  has  pre- 
vented them  too  long  from  difcovering  an  impor- 
tant truth,  which  is,  that  a  fmall  fortune,  as  1 
have  proved,  is  fufficient  for  their  happinefs  *. 
Let  not  this  be  regarded  as  a  common-place 
maxim  of  the  pulpit  or  the  profelTor's  chair: 
the  more -accurately  it  is  examined,  the  more 
clearly  its  truth  will  appear. 

If  a  refieflion  on  this  axiom  can  convince  an 
infinity  of  individuals  of  their  happinefs,  who  want 
nothing  to  be  fo,  but  to  think  themfelves  fo,  this 
truth  is  not  therefore  one  of  thofe  fpeculative 
maxims  that  cannot  be  applied  to  praftice. 

*  Thofe  men,  who  from  a  fiats  of  opulence  pafs  to  that  of 
Hiediocrity,  are  doubtlefs  unhappy.  They  have  in  their  firft 
flate,  contrafled  defires  they  cannot  gratify  in  the  fecond.  I 
therefore  here  fpeak  of  fuch  men  only  as  being  born  without 
fortune  have  no  habits  to  overcome.  A  fraall  fortune  is  fuffi- 
iCHCnt  for  the  happinefs  of  the  latter  ;  at  lead  in  countries  wher« 
'Cpuleace  does  not  intitle  a  man  to  publie  ejQieem* 


S  4  CHAP. 
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CHAP.      XXVI. 

Of  the  remote  utility  of  my  principles. 

IF  I  be  the  firft  that  has  proved  the  polTibility 
of  an  equal  diftribution  of  happinefs  among 
individuals,  and  geometrically  demonftrated  this 
important  truth  :  I  am  happy  ;  I  can  regard  my- 
felf  asthe  benefaflor  of  mankind,  and  fay. 

All  that  moralifts  have  pubhfhed  concernino- 
the  equality  of  conditions,  all  that  the  writers  of 
romance  have  faid  about  the  talifman  of  Orofa- 
mcs,  was  but  an  obfcure  perception  of  what  I 
have  proved. 

If  I  fhould  be  reproached  with  having  infi(le4 
too  long  on  this  queftion,  I  fhould  reply,  that  the 
public  felicity  confifting  of  that  of  all  the  indivi- 
duals, to   know    what  it   is    that  conftitutes  the 
happinefs  of  the  whole,  we   muft  firft  know  what 
it   is  that  conftitutes  the  happinefs  of  each  parti- 
cular;  and  Ihow,  that  if  there  be  no  government 
where  all  men  can  be  equally  rich  and  powerful, 
there   is   no  one  where  they  may  not    be  equally 
happy  ;   and  laftly  that  there  may  be  a  legiOation 
where  (except  fuch  as  are  in  peculiar  unfortunate 
circumftances)  there  would  be  none  unhappy  but 
foois. 
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But  an  equal  partition  of  happinefs  among  in- 
jdividuals,  fuppofes  a  lefs  unequal  partition  of  the 
national  riches.  Now  in  what  government  of 
Europe  can  fuch  a  partition  be  at  prefent  efta- 
bliflied  ?  The  approaching  poffibility  of  it  docs 
not  appear  without  doubt.  However,  the  alter- 
nation that  is  daily  making  in  the  conftitutions 
of  all  empires,  proves  that  at  leaft  this  poffibility 
is  net  a  Platonic  chimera. 

After  a  time,  more  or  lefs  remote,  all  poffibili- 
ties,  fay  the  fages,  muft  be  realized  ;  why  then  def- 
pair  of  the  future  felicity  of  mankind  ?  Who  can 
maintain  that  the  truths  here  eftablifhed,  will  be 
always  unufeful  to  mankind  ? 

It  will   be  extraordinary,    but   neceffary,  in   a 
given  time,  that  a  Pcnn,  a  Manco  Capac,  fhall  be 
iborn  to  give  laws   to  rifing  focieties.     Now  fup- 
pofe  (what  perhaps  will  be  flill  m.ore  extordinary) 
that,  jealous  of  a  new  glory,  fuch  a  man  fliould  be 
defirous  of  confecrating  his  name  to  poftcrity  un» 
der  the  title  of   a  friend  to   mankind  ;  and  that 
confequently  more  anxious  for  the  eftablifliino-  of 
goods  laws,  and  the  happinefs  of  his  people,  than 
the  increafe  of  his  power,  that  rnan   (hould  wifii 
to  make  them  happy  and  not  flaves ;  there  is  no 
doubt,  as  I  (hall  prove  in  the  ninth  fedion,  but 
that  he  would  perceive  in  the  principles  I  have 
here   eftablifhed,  the  fource  of  a  new  legiflation, 
and  one  that  is  more  confoririable  to  the  happi- 
nefs of  humanity. 

NOTES. 
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NOTES. 

I.    (page  194  )    '  I  "^  HERE  are  no  calumnies  with  which 
X      the  clergy  of  France  have  not  black- 
ened the  philofophers.    They  accufed  tiiem  of  not  acknowledg- 
ing any  fuperiority  of  rank,  birth   or   dignity,   and   thought 
thereby  to  iritat^  people  in  power  againft  them  ;  but  this  ac- 
cufation  was  happily  too  vague  and  abfurd.     In  fadt,  in  what 
refpeft  can  a  philofopher  regard  himfelf  as  equal  to  a  noble- 
man ?     It  mall  either  be  as  a  chriftian,  for   under  that  title, 
all  men  are  bi-others ;  or  in  quality  of  the  fubjedl  of  a  defpot, 
becaufe  all   his  fubjedts  are  flaves,   and   all    flaves  are  ellen- 
tially  of  the  fame  condition.      Now  philofophers  are  not  apof- 
tles  either  of  papifm  or  of  defpotifm  ;  and  befide,  there  ought 
not  to  be  any  defpote  in  France.     But  are  the   titles  with 
_^  which  they  decorate  noblemen  in  France,  anything  more  than 
the  toys  of  a  puerile  vanity?     Kave  they  necefTarily  any  pare 
in  the  management  of  public  affairs,  any  real  power  ?    They 
are  not  great  in  this  fenfe,  but  they  bear  titles  of  refped,  and 
ought  to  be  refpefled. 

2.  (p.  207  )  The  man  of  bufinefs  has  little  difcontent,  and 
little  defire.  When  we  feek  after  immenfe  wealth,  it  is  with 
a  defi?n  to  avoid  difcontent,  or  to  procure  pleafures.  He  who 
has  no  want,  is  indifferent  to  wealth.  It  is  with  the  love  of 
money  as  with  that  of  luxury;  when  a  young  man  is  fond  of 
women,  he  regards  luxury  in  furniture,  fealls,  and  equipages 
as  me;in5  of  fcducing  them,  and  is  therefore  fond  of  luxury. 
When  he  grows  old,  and  becomes  infenfible  to  love,  he  ungilds 
his  coach,  is  drawn  by  old  horfes,  and  takes  off  the  lace  from 
his  cloaths.     This  man  loved  luxury  as  the  means  of  procuring 

"certain  pleafures,  but  when  he  no  longer  defires  thofe  plea- 
fures, he  has  no  longer  any  love  for  luxury. 

3.  (p.  218.)  The  marriage  of  perfons  of  certain  conditions 
frequently  rpprefent  nothing  more  than  the  pidure  of  two  un- 
fortunate people  who  are  chained  together,  to  be  a  reciprocal 
torment  to  each  other. 

Marriage  has  two  objefts :  the  one  the  prefervation  of  the 
fpecies,  the  other  the  pleafure  and  happinefs  of  the  two  fcxes. 

The 
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The  fearch  of  pleafure  is  permitted  :  why  ftiould    wc  deprive 
ourfelves  of  it,  when  it  is  not  detrimental  to  fociety  ? 

But  marriage,  as  it  is  inftituted  in  catholic  countries,  agrees 
not  equally  with  all  profeflions.  To  what  fhall  we  refer  the 
uniformity  of  its  inftitution  ?  I  anfwcr,  to  the  conformity  be- 
tween this  mode  of  matrimony  and  the  primitive  ftate  of  the 
habitants  of  Europe,  that  is,  the  ftate  of  peafants.  In  that 
rank  the  man  and  woman  have  a  common  objed  of  defire, 
which  is  the  improvement  of  the  land  they  occupy;  this  im- 
provement refults  from  their  mutual  labours.  The  man  and 
wife  conftantly  occupied  in  their  farm,  and  always  ufeful  to 
each  other,  fupport,  without  difguft,  and  without  inconveni- 
ence, their  indiff  lubie  union,  it  is  not  the  fame  in  other  pro- 
feffions. 

The  clergy  do  not  marry.  Why  ?  Becaufe  in  the  prefent 
form  of  matrimony,  the  church  opines,  that  a  wife,  a  fami- 
ly, and  the  cares  that  attend  them,  would  divert  a  prieft 
from  his  funftlons.  But  do  they  divert  the  magiilrate,  the 
man  of  letters,  and  the  minifter,  and  are  not  the  func- 
tions of  thefe  more  ferious  and  important  than  thofe  of  a 
prieft  ?  Do  the  governments  of  Europe  think  this  form  of 
marriage  better  adapted  to  the  profeffion  of  arms  ?  As 
a  proof  of  the  contrary,  they  forbid  it  to  almoft  all  their  fol- 
diers.  Now  what  does  this  interdiftion  fuppofe?  That  na- 
tions inftruded  by  experience,  have  found  that  a  wife  corrupts 
the  manners  of  a  warrior,  ftifles  his  patriotic  fpirit,  and  ren- 
ders him  at  length  effeminate,  llothful,  and  timid. 

What  remedy  is  there  for  this  evil  ?  In  Prufiia,  if  a  foldier 
of  the  firft  battalion  meets  with  a  handfome  girl,  he  lies  with 
her,  and  their  union  lafts  as  long  as  their  love  and  conveni- 
ence. If  they  have  children  and  cannot  maintain  them,  the 
king  takes  care  of  them,  they  are  brought  up  in  a  houfe 
founded  fer  that  purpofe.  The  monarch  there  forms  a  nurfery 
of  young  foldiers.  Now  if  this  prince  had  the  difpofing  of  a 
much  greater  number  of  ecclefiaftical  funds,  he  might  execute 
at  large  what  he  can  now  only  do  in  little,  and  his  foldiers, 
at  once  lovers  and  fathers,  would  enjoy  all  the  pleafures  of 
.  love  without  emafculating  their  manners,  or  lofmg  any  part 
pf  ihcir  courage. 

The 
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The  law  of  indifiblubility  in  marrnge,  is  a  cruel  and  bar- 
tarous  law,  fays  Fontenclle.  The  few  hnppy  marriages  in 
France  proves  the  necelTuy  of  a  rtformation  in  this  matter. 

1  here  are  countries  where  the  lover  and  his  miftrefs  do  not 
jnarry  till  after  they  have  lived  together  three  years.  During 
that  time  they  try  the  fympathy  of  their  charaders.  If  they 
do  not  agree,  they  part,  and  the  girl  goes  to  another. 

Thefe  African  marriages  are  the  mod  proper  to  fecure  the 
happiiicfo  of  the  parties.  But  how  then  muft  the  children  be 
provided  for  ?  By  the  fame  laws  that  fecure  their  maintenance 
in  countries  where  divcrces  are  permitted.  Let  the  fons  remain 
with  the  father,  ar\d  the  daughters  go  wich  the  mother;  and 
let  a  certain  Turn  be  ftipulated  in  the  marriage  articles  for  the 
education  of  fuch  children  ;  and  let  the  tenths  of  the  clergy 
and  the  hofpitals  be  cliarged  with  the  maintenance  of  thofe 
whofe  parents  are  incapable.  The  inconvenience  of  divorce 
will  then  be  infignificant,  and  the  happinefs  of  the  married 
parties  fecured.  But,  they  will  fay,  how  many  divorces  will 
there  be  under  a  law  fo  favourable  to  human  inconllancy  ! 
Experience  proves  the  contrary. 

To  conclude,  if  the  variable  and  ambulatory  defires  of  men 
and  women  urge  them  fometimes  to  change  the  objed  of  their 
tendernefs,  why  fhould  they  be  deprived  of  the  pleafure  of  va- 
jiety,  if  their  inconftancy,  by  the  regulation  of  wife  laws,  be 
not  detrimental  to  fociety  ,? 

In  France  the  women  are  two  much  miftrefles;  in  the  Eaft 
too  much  flaves:  they  are  there  a  facrifice  to  the  pleafure  of 
ijien.  But  why  fhould  they  be  a  facrifice  ?  If  the  two  parties 
ceafe  to  love,  aiid  begin  to  hate  each  orher,  why  fhould  they 
be  obliged  to  live  together? 

Befide,  if  it  be  true  that  the  defire  of , charge  be  fo  confor- 
mable as  they  fay  to  hum^n  nature,  the  privilege  of  change 
may  be  propofed  as  the  reward  of  merit ;  and  by  this  foldiers 
may  be  made  more  brave,  magiftrates  more  juft,  artifans  more 
jnduflrious,  and  men  of  genius  more  fludious. 

What  fort  of  pleafure  is  there,  that,  in  the  hands  of  a  wife 
le'^iflator,  may  not  be  made  the  inftrument  of  public  felicity  ? 

4.  (p.  257.)  There  arc  few  tragic  poets  who  know  man- 
kind; few  among  them  who  fufficiently  Itudy  uheir  various  pal- 
£ons,  to  make  them  always  talk  their  proper  language:  yet 
every  one  has  a  peculiar  dialedt.  Is  a  man  to  be  turned  afide 
fiom  an  imprudent  or  dangerous  aftion,  and  docs  hunianity  un- 
dertake 
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dertake  to  give  him  advice  in  the  affair?  It  operates  on  hxs  va- 
nity ;  it  fhews  him  the  truth,  but  in  expreffions  the  lead  offen- 
fivc ;  and  at  the  fame  time  foftens  the  moft  fevere  pirts  of  it 
by  tone  and  gerture. 

Severity  fpeaks  bluntly  :  malignity  in  a  manner  the  mcft 
mortifying.  Pride  commands  imperioufly  ;  it  is  deaf  to  all 
reply,  it  will  be  obeyed  without  hefitation.  Reafon  examines 
with  the  man  the  fagacity  of  his  adiions,  hears  his  reply,  aod 
fubmits  to  the  judgment  of  thofe  it  concerns. 

Amity,  full  of  tendernefs  for  his  friend,  contradifls  him  with 
regret:  if  he  be  not  able  to  perfuade,  he  has  recourfe  to 
prayers  and  tears,  and  conjures  him,  by  the  facred  bond  that 
unites  their  happinefs,  not  to  cxpofe  himlelf  to  fo  dangerous  an 

aflion. 

Love  takes  another  tone,  and  to  combat  the  refolution  of 
her  admirer,  alledges  no  other  motive  than  her  pleafure  and 
her  love  ;  if  thofe  fail,  Ihe  at  laft  condefcends  to  reafon,  for  rea- 
fon is  always  the  laftrefource  of  love. 

One  may  therefore  difcovcTr  the  fort  of  chara£ler  or  pafiion, 
by  the  manner  in  which  the  advice  is  given.  But  has  fraud  a 
peculiar  language?  No:  the  impoftor  borrows  fometimes  that 
of  friendfhip,  and  is  to  be  difcovered  by  the  difference  there 
is  between  the  fentiment  he  affcdls,  and  thofe  he  ought  to  have. 
When  we  examine  the  language  of  the  different  pafiions  and 
charafters,  we  find  the  tragic  writers  frequently  deficien:. 
There  are  few  of  them  who  do  not,  for  want  of  knowing  how- 
to  make  a  character  fpeak  the  language  of  a  particular  paffion, 
give  it  that  of  another.  I  cannot  fpeak  of  the  tragic  poeis 
without  quoting  Lord  Shaftefbury  :  he  alone  appears  to  me  to 
have  the  true  idea  of  tragedy.  "  The  objeft  of  comedy,  he 
*♦  fays,  is  the  corredlion  of  the  manners  of  private  perfons;  that 
"  of  tragedy  ought  to  be  in  like  manner  the  correAicn  of  the 
"  manners  of  minifters  and  fovereigns.  He  adds,  why  not 
"  intitle  tragedies,  The  tyrant  king,  the  iveak,  fuperjlitious, 
"  haiigh'y,  or  adulated  monarch.  This  is  the  only  method  of 
*'  rendering  tragedies  ftill  more  ufeful." 

5.  (p.  251.)  A  man  inftrufted  by  the  difcoveries  of  his  pro- 
genitors receives  the  inheritance  of  their  thoughts;  which  is  a 
legacy  he  is  charged  to  leave  to  his  defendants,  improved  by 
#ome  of  his  own  ideas.     How  many  men,  in  this  tefpeft,  die 

infolvent-. 

S  £  C« 
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SECTION       IX. 

Of  the  poffibility  of  laying  down  a  good  plan 
of  legiflation. 

Of  the  obftacles  ignorance  oppofes  to  its 
publication. 

Of  the  ridicule  it  throws  on  every  new  idea, 
and  every  profound  ftudy  of  morality 
and  politics. 

Of  the  inconftancy  it  fuppofes  in  the  human 
mind :  an  inconftancy  incompatible  with 
the  duration  of  good  laws. 

Of  the  imaginary  danger  to  which  (if  we  be- 
lieve ignorance)  the  publication  of  a  new 
idea,  and  efpecially  new  principles  of 
laws,  muft  expofe  empires. 

Of  the  too  fatal  indifference  of  men  to  the 
examination  of  moral  or  political  truths. 

Of  the  title  of  true  or  falfe  given  to  the 
fame  opinions,  according  to  the  momen- 
tary intereft  we  have  to  believe  them  the 
one  or  the  other. 

CHAP.       I. 

Of  the  difficulty  of  laying  down  a  good  "plan  of  U' 
giflation, 

FE  W  celebrated  men  have  wrote  on  morality 
and  legiflation.     What  is  the   caufe  of  their 
filence  ?     Is  it   the  grandeur,  the  importance  of 

the 
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the  fubjed,  and  "the  number  of  ideas,  in  fliort, 
the  extent  of  underftanding  neceiTary  to  treat  it 
properly  ?  No :  Their  filence  is  the  effeft  of 
the  indifference  of  the  public  for  works  of  this 
■fort. 

A  work  of  this  kind  when  well  executed  is 
regarded  at  beft  as  nothing  more  than  the  dream 
of  a  well  meaning  man,  it  becomes  the  fubje<5l  of 
a  thoufand  difcufllons,  a  thoufand  difputes,  that 
the  ignorance  of  fome  and  the  duplicity  of  others 
render  indeterminable.  In  what  contempt  muft 
not  that  work  be  held,  whofe  diftant  utility  is  al- 
ways treated  as  a  Platonic  chimera. 

In  countries  that  are  polifhcd,  and  already  fub- 
jed  to  certain  laws,  manners,  and  prejudices,  a 
good  plan  of  legiflation  being  always  incompatible 
with  an  infinity  of  perfonal  intereils,  eitablifhed 
abufes,  and  plans  already  adopted,  will  always 
appear  ridicuolus.  It  will  be  a  long  time  be- 
fore its  importance  is  demonftrated,  and  during^ 
that. time  it  will  be  always  contefted. 

If  however  a  man  of  an  elevated  and  nervou'; 
character,  lliould  be  defirous  of  braving  ridicule 
and  elucidating  nations  on  the  important  objedb 
of  their  happinefs,  may  I  be  permitted  to  re- 
mind him,  that  the  public  with  difnculty  attend 
the  examen  of  a  complicated  queftion,  and  that 
if  their  be  a  method  to  fix  their  attention  on  the 
problem  of  an   excellent  legiflation,  it  is  by  ren- 

'dering 
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dering  it  fimple  and   reducing  it   to  two  propo^ 

fitions. 

The  objed  of  the  firft  fhould  be  the  difcovery 
of  laws  proper  to  render  men  the  mofl:  happy  pof- 
fible,  and  confequently  to  procure  them  all  the 
amufements  and  pleafures  compatible  with  the 
public  welfare. 

The  objeft  of  the  fecond  lliould  be  the  difco- 
very of  means  by  which  a  people  may  be  made 
to  pafs  infenfibly  from  the  ftate  of  mifery  they 
fufFer,  to  the  flate  of  happinefs  they  might  enjoy. 
To  refolve  the  firft  of  thefe  propofitions,  we 
muft  follow  the  example  of  mathematicians. 
When  a  complicated  problem  in  mechanics  is 
propofed  to  them,  what  do  they  ?  Simplify  it. 
Calculate  the  velocity  of  moving  bodies  without 
reo-arding  their  denfity,  the  refiftance  of  fluids 
that  furround  them,  their  friction  with  other  bo- 
dies, &c. 

To  refolve  the  firft  part  of  the  problem  of  an 
excellent  legiflation,  we  fhould,  in  like  manner, 
Jiave  no  regard  to  the  refiftance  of  prejudices, 
nor  the  friftion  of  contrary  and  perfonal  intereft?,, 
nor  to  manners,  laws,  and  cuftoms  already  efta- 
bliflied.  The  inquirer  (hould  adt  like  the  founder 
of  a  religious  order,  who  in  di6tating  his  monaf- 
tic  laws  has  no  regard  to  the  habits  and  preju- 
dices of  his  future  fubje(fls. 

It  will  not  be  fo  with  the  fecond  part  of  this 
problem.     It   is  not  after  our  own  conceptions, 

but 
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but  from  a  knowledge  of  the  prefent  laws  and 
cuftoms,  that  we  can  determine  the  means  of 
gradually  changing  thofe  cuftoms  and  laws,  and 
of  making  a  people  pafs,  by  infenfible  degrees, 
from   their  prefent  legiflation  to  the  beft-  poffible. 

It  is  an  elTential  and  remarkable  difference  be- 
tween thefe  two  propofitions,  that  the  firft  being 
once  refolved,  its  folution  (except  in  fome  diffe- 
rences arifing  from  the  particular  fituation  of  a, 
countryj  becomes  general,  and  the  fame  for  all 
nations. 

On  the  contrary,  the  folution  of  the  fecond 
ought  to  be  different  according  to  the  different  form 
of  each  ftate.  It  is  evident  that  the  government 
of  the  Turks,  Swifs,  Spaniards,  or  Portuguefe, 
muft  be  neceffarily  placed  at  diftances,  greater  or 
lefs,  from  a  perfect  legiflation. 

If  genius  alone  be  fufficient  to  folve  the  iirft 
of  thefe  propofitions,  to  folve  the  fecond  there 
muft  be  added  to  genius  a  knowledge  of  the 
principal  laws  and  manners  of  the  people  whofe 
legiflation  is  to  be  changed  infenfibly. 

To  treat  a  queftion  of  this  fort  properly,  it  is 
neceffary  in  general  to  have  ftudied,  at  leaft  in  a 
fummary  manner,  the  cuftoms  and  prejudices  of 
the  people  of  all  ages  and  all  countries.  We 
cannot  perfuade  men  but  by  fads;  we  cannot 
inftrudl  them  but  by  examples.  The  man  who 
oppofes  the  cleareft  reafonings  will  often  fubraic 
to  fafls  the  moft  equivocal. 

Vol.  II.  T  But 
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But  thefe  fads  acquired,  what  are  the  queftionj" 
whofe  examination  can  give  the  fulution  of  the 
problem  of  the  bed  legiflation  ?  1  fhall  enume- 
rate thofe  that  prefent  themfelves  the  firft  to  my 
mind, 

CHAP.    ir. 

Of  the  firft  quejtions  we  ficuld  ajk  our/elves  when 
we  would  eft'abliftj  good  laws, 

WE  may  aflc, 
I.  What  motive  unites  men  in  Ibciety  t 
Is  it  the  fear  of  ferocious  beafts  that  obliges 
men  to  live  feparate  from  them,  and  to  deftroy 
them  to  fecure  their  own  lives  and  fubfiftence  -, 
or  did  fome  other  motive  of  the  fame  kind  form 
(he  firft  colonics  ? 

2.  If  mankind  once  united,  and  becoming 
fucccffively  hunters,  paftors,  and  hufbandmen, 
were  not  obliged  to  form  conventions  and  give 
themfelves  laws  ? 

3.  If  thefe  laws  can  have  any  other  foundation 
than  the  common  defire  of  fecuring  their  pro- 
perty, their  lives,  and  their  liberty,  which  in  an 
unfocifll  ftate,  as  in  that  of  defpotifm,  is  expofed 
to  the  violence  of  the  ftrongeft  ? 

4.  If  that  arbitrary  power  under  which  a  citizen 
is  expofed  to  the  infults  of  violence,  and   where 

he 
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It?  is   deprived   even  of  the  right  of  natural  de- 
fence, can  be  regarded  as  a  form  of  govern menc  ? 

5.  If  the  eftabliihment  of  defpoiilirj  in  an  em* 
pire  docs  not  deftroy  all  the  bonds  of  focial 
Union  ?  If  the  fame  motives,  the  fame  v/ants 
that  united  men  at  firft,  do  not  command  them 
to  difTolve  a  fociety  where,  as  in  Turkey,  a  man 
has  no  property  in  his  goods,  his  life,  or  his 
liberty  -,  where,  in  fhorc,  the  citizens  being  in  con- 
tinual war  among  themfelves  know  no  other 
laws  than  thofe  of  force  and  fraud  ? 

6.  If  property  can  be  a  long  time  refpecflred 
without  introducing,  as  in  England,  a  certain 
equilibrium  of  power  among  the  different  clafTes 
of  citizens  ? 

7.  If  there  be  any  method  of  prefcrving  the 
duration  of  that  equilibrium  •,  and  if  its  mainte- 
nance be  not  abfolutely  necelTary  for  oppcfing, 
in  an  efficacious  manner,  the  continual  efforts  of 
the  great  to  poffefs  the  property  of  the  little  ? 

8.  H  the  means  propofed  by  M.  Hume,  in 
his  fmall  but  excellent  treatife  on  a  perfect  re- 
public, are  fufficient  to  produce  this  effed  ? 

9.  If  the  introducftion  of  money  into  a  repub- 
lic"^,  does   not   at    length  prodi^ce   that   unequal 

*  Gold,  the  corrupter  of  (he  manners  of  a  ration,  is  a  force- 
fei  that  frequently  converts  an  honed  man  into  a  knave,  iv- 
corgus  knew  this  weJl,  and  chafed  the  wizard  from  Lace- 
ds^on, 

T   Z  di[lri« 
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diftribution  of  wealth  which  furnifiies  the  power- 
ful with    thofe   fetters  they  put   on   their  fellow- - . 

citizens 

10.  If  the  poor  have  really  a  country  ;  if  the 
man  without  property  owes  any  thing  to  the 
country  where  he  poffeffes  nothing  •,  if  the  ex- 
treme indigent  being  always  in  the  pay  of  the 
rich  and  powerful,  muft  not  frequently  favour  their 
ambition;  and  laftly,  if  the  indigent  have  not 
too  many  wants  to  be  virtuous  ? 

11.  If  the  laws  could  not  unite  the  intereft  of 
the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  with  that  of  their 
country,  by  the  fubdivifion  of  property  ? 

12.  If  after  the  example  of  the  Lacedsemonians, 
whofe  territory  being  divided  in  thirty -nine  thou- 
fand  lots,  was  diftributed  among  thirty-nine  thou- 
fand  families,  who  formed  the  nation,  there  might 
not  be  afligned  in  cafe  of  a  too  great  increafe  of 
inhabitants,  a  greater  or  lefs  extent  of  land  to  each 
family,  but  ftill  in  proportion  to  the  number 
that  compofe  it*  •'' 

13.   If  a  lefs  unequal  diftribution  of  land  and 
wealth  tj  would  not  keep    an    infinity    of   men 

*  On  tbis  foppofition,  to  preferve  a  certain  equality  in  the 
diftribution  of  property,  if  a  family  diminifiies  it  muft  cede  a 
part  of  its  land  to  feme  neighbouring  and  more  numerous  fa- 
milies.    Why  not  ?  .  r     11 

■\  When  the  number  of  proprietors  in  a  nation  is  very  Imall, 

in   proportion   to  the  great  number  of  inhabitants,  even  the 

fuppreffion  of  taxes  would  not  preferve  the  latter  from  mifery. 

The  only  way  to  relieve  them  would  be  to  levy  a  tax  on  the 

'  ilate 
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from  that  evil  v/hich  is  occafioned  by  the  exagge- 
rated idea  they  form  of  the  felicity  of  the  rich  % 
an  idea  that  produces  great  enmity  among  men, 
and  great  indifference  for  the  public  welfare? 

14.  If  it  be  by  a  large  or  fmall  number  of 
wholefome  and  clear  laws,  that  nations  fiiould 
be  governed  ?  If  in  the  time  of  the  emperors, 
when  the  multiplicity  of  laws  occafioned  their  be- 
ino-  colleded  into  the  codes  of  Juftinian,  Trebo- 
nius,  &c.  the  Romans  were  more  virtuous  and 
happy  than  under  the  laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables  ? 

15.  If  the  multiplicity  of  laws  does  not  occa- 
fion  an  ignorance  and  inexecution  of  them  ? 

16.  If  the  fame  m.ultiplicity  of  laws,  often 
contrarv  to  each  other,  does  not  oblige  nations 
to  employ  certain  men  and  bodies  of  men  to  in- 
flate or  the  clergy,  and  employ  the  produce  in  purchafing  fmall 
portions  of  land,  which  being  dillributed  every  year  among 
the  poorelt  families,  would  continually  augment  the  number  of 

proprietors, 

*  The  profpeft  of  luxury  certainly  increafes  the  mifery  of 
the  poor.  The  rich  know  it,  and  retrench  nothing  of  their 
parade.  What  is  the  mifery  of  the  poor  to  them  ?  Princes 
themfelves  are  very  little  concerned  about  it  ;  they  regard 
their  fubjefts  as  nothing  better  than-  defpicable  cattle.  If 
they  nourilh  them,  it  is  becaufe  their  increafe  promotes  the 
prince's  interelh  All  governments  talk  about  population. 
But  what  empire  Ihould  be  made  populous  ?  That  whofe 
people  are  happy.  To  multiply  the  inhabitants  under  a  bad 
government,  is  a  barbarous  method  of  multiplying  wretches ; 
ft  is  to  furniih  tyranny  with  new  inftruments  to  enflave  other 
nations,  and  render  them  equally  unhoppy.  It  is  to  propagate 
the  miferies  of  mankind. 

T  3  terpret 
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terpret  them  ?  And  if  thefe  men  or  bodie?  oi 
men,  charged  with  their  interpretation,  may  not 
infenfibly  change  the  lavv's  and  make  them  the 
inftruments  of  their  ambition  ?  And  laftly,  it 
experience  does  not  teach  us,  that  wherever  there 
are  many  laws,  there  is  little  juftice  ? 

17.  In  a  wife  government  there  ough^  to 
be  fuffered  two  fupreme  and  independent  powers, 
fuch  as  the  temporal  and  fpiritual  ? 

18.  If  the  magnitude  of  cities  ought  to  he  li- 
mited ? 

19.  If  their  extreme  extent  permits  their  rpan- 
pers  to  be  properly  infpe(5ted  ?  If  in  great  ci- 
ties, the  falutary  punirnments  of  Ihame  and  in- 
famy can  be  properly  inOiCled  *  •,  and  if  in  fuch 
cities  as  Paris  or  Conftantinople,  an  offender,  by 
changing  his  name  and  abode,  may  not  always 
efcape  punifliment  ? 

20.  If  by  a  federative  compact,  more  perfedt 
than  that  of  the  Greeks,  a  certain  number  of 
fmall  republics  might  not  (heUer  thetpfelves  from 
the  invafion  of  an  eneniy,  and  the  tyranny  ot  an 
ambitious  citizen  ? 

21.  If  a  country  as  large  as  France  was  to  be 
divided  into  thirty  provinces  or  republics,  and 
to  each  of  them  a  territory  nearly,  equal  was  to  he 
affigned,  and  if  each  of  thefe  territories  were  c\r- 

*  Under  a  wife  government  the  punifhment  of  (hame  alone 
vrould  be  fuGcient  to  reftrain  the  cipzen  to  his  duty. 

cumfcribed 
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c^mfcrlbed  by  immutable  bounds,  or  its  pofTeflion 
guarantied  by  the  other  twenty-nine  republics,  it 
is  to  be  imagined  that  any  one  of  thofe  repub- 
lics could  enflave  all  the  others,  that  is,  that  any 
one  man  could  xzombat  with  advantage  againft 
twenty -nine  men. 

22.  If  on  the  fuppofition  that  all  thefe  repub- 
Iccs  were  governed  by  the  fame  laws,  where  each 
of  them  took  care  of  its  interior  police  and  the 
election  of  its  magiftrates,  and  reported  its  con- 
duiSi  to  a  fuperior  counfel  •,  or  where  the  foperior 
counicl  compofed  of  four  deputies  from  each  re- 
piiblic,  and  principally  occupied  with  the  affairs 
of  war  and  politics,  fnouM  be  yet  charged  with 
obferving  that  none  of  thofe  republics  changed 
its  lep-iflcition  without  the  confent  of  all  the  others  : 
and  where,  moreover,  the  objedl  of  the  laws  fliould 
be  to  improve  the  minds,  exalt  the  courage,  and 
preferve  an  exact  difcipline  in  their  armies  :  if  oa 
fueh  fupDofition  the  whole  body  of  the  republics 
v;ould  not  be  fufficiently  powerful  to  oppofe  effi-  . 
caciouiiy  any  ambidous  projects  of  their  neigh- 
bour?, or  of  their  fellow  citizens  *. 

23.   If  on  the  hypcthefis  that  the  legiflation  of 
thof^  republics  would  render  the  people  as  happy 

*  The  injuflicc  of  man  has  in  general  no  other  nieafure  than 
that  of  power.  The  mafler  piece  of  ]egii]adoii  therefore  con- 
flits  in  io  confinirg  the  po-.v'tr  of  each  citiz^T),  ihat  he  may  ne- 
ver attack  with  impunity  ihc  life,  liberty,  or  property  of" an- 
other. Now  this  problem  i^ias  been  hithjjco  i;o  where  better 
yefoived  than  in  England. 

T  4  « 
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as  poffible,  and  procure  them  all  the  pleafures 
compatible  with  the  public  welfare,  if  thefe  fame 
republics  would  not  then  be  morally  certain  of 
an  unalterable  felicity  ? 

24.  If  the  plan  of  a  good  legiflation  ought  not 
to  include  that  of  an  excellent  education  ;  if 
fuch  an  education  can  be  given  a  people  without 
prefenting  them  with  clear  ideas  of  morality,  and 
without  deriving  its  precepts  from  the  fole  princi- 
ple of  a  love  for  the  general  good  :  if  by  mak- 
ing men  in  this  manner  recollea:  the  motives  that 
united  them  in  fociety,  it  might  not  be  proved  to 
them,  that  it  is  almoft  always  their  real  intereft 
to  facrifice  a  perfonal  and  momentary  advantage 
to  the  national  advantage,  and  by  that  facrifice  to 
merit  the  title  of  honourable  and  virtuous  citi^ 
zens  ? 

25.  If  morality  can  be  founded  on  any  other 
principles  than  thofe  of  public  utility?  If  even  the 
injuftice  committed  by  defpotifm,  being  always 
in  the  name  of  the  public  good,  does  not  prove 
that  this  is  the  fole  principle  of  morality  * :  and 

*  When  the  monk  enjoins  the  love  of  God  before  all  things, 
he  conftantly  identifies  himfelf  and  his  church  with  God,  and 
therefore  fays  nothing  more  than  that  we  ought  to  love  and 
xefpeft  him  and  his  church  before  all  things.  He  alone  is  the 
true  friend  to  his  country,  who  fays,  after  the  philofophers, 
that  every  love  ought  to  give  place  to  that  of  juftice  and  the 
public  good, 
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if  the  private  advantages  of  family  and  relation? 
can  be  fubftituted  for  it  *? 

26,  If  on  the  fuppofition  that  the  axiom  which 
fays,  that  we  owe  more  to  our  relations  than  to  our 
country,  is  to  be  held  facred,  a  father  with  a  de- 
fign  to  preferve  his  family  might  not  abandon  his 
poft  at  the  hour  of  battle ;  and  if  intruded  with 
the  public  money,  he  might  not  embezzle  it  to 
maintain  his  children,  and  thus  plunder  what  he 
ought  to  love  the  moft,  to  enrich  what  he  ought 
to  love  the  leaft. 

27.  If  whenever  the  public  welfare  is  not  the 
fupreme  law,  and  the  firfl  obligation  of  a  citizen  -f , 
there  ftill  fubfifts  a  fcience  of  good  and  evil  •,  in 
Ihort,  if  there  be  any  morality  where  the  public 
good  is  not  the  meafure  of  reward   and   punifh- 


•  If  a  man  do  not  regard  the  love  of  his  country  as  the  firft 
principle  of  morality,  he  may  be  a  good  father,  hufband,  and 
fon,  but  will  always  be  a  bad  citizen.  What  crimes  have  the 
love  of  relations  occafioned  ! 

f  Are  men  infenfible  to  the  evils  a  bad  adminiftration  occa- 
fion,  and  but  weakly  affeded  with  the  difhonour  of  their  na- 
tion ?  Do  they  not  partake  the  fhame  of  its  defeats  and  its 
flavery  ?  They  are  vile  and  daftardly  citizens.  To  be  vir- 
tuous, they  muft  be  wretched  in  the  mifery  of  their  fellow-citi- 
zens. If  there  were  in  the  Eaft  a  man  whcfe  foul  was  truly 
honeft  and  noble,  he  would  pafs  his  days  in  tears ;  be  would 
have  for  moft  of  the  vizirs,  the  fame  horror  that  they  formerly 
had  in  France  for  Bullion,  who  when  Lewis  XIII.  began  to  be 
affected  by  the  miferies  of  his  fubjedls,  made  him  this  atro- 
cious reply:  "  Your  people  are  yet  happy  enough  that  they 
*'  arc  not  reduced  to  feed  on  the  grafs." 

ment. 
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ment,  cf  the  eftcem  or  contempt  due  to  the  ac* 
lions  of  citizens  ? 

zS.  If  men  can  flatter  themfelves  with  finding 
virtuous  citizens  in  a  country  where  honours, 
riches,  and  reputation  are,  by  the  form  of  govern- 
ment, the  rewards  of  crimes  ;  where,  in  a  word, 
vice  is  refpeded  and  profperous  ? 

29.  If  men  then  refiecling  that  the  defire  of 
bappinefs  is  the  fole  motive  of  their  union,  have 
not  a  right  to  abandon  themfelves  to  vice,  where- 
ever  vice  will  procure  them  honour,  wealth  ancj 
felicity  ? 

30.  If  on  the  fuppofition that  laws,  as  is  proved 
by  the  conftitution  of  the  Jefuits,  can  do  all  things 
with  men,  it  be  poffible  for  a  people,  led  to  vice 
by  the  forrn  of  their  government,  to  free  them-r 
felves  from  it  without  fome  alterations  in  thofe 
laws  ? 

31.  If  it  be  enough  fur  a  government  to  be 
good,  that  it  make  the  inhabitants  fecure  in 
their  properties,  live?,  and  liberties,  make  a  more 
equal  partition  of  the  riches  of  a  nation,  and  en- 
able the  people  more  eafily  to  obtain  by  a  mode- 
rate labour  ^,    a  fufnciency    for  themfelves  and 


*  To  regard  the  necefljty  of  labour  as  (he  confequence  of 
an  original  fin,  and  a  puniihment  from  God,  is  an  abfurility. 
This  r.eceffity  is,  on  the  contrary,  a  favour  from  heivcn.  That 
man  mufl  live  by  the  fvveat  of  his  brow  is  a  fad.  Now  to  ex- 
plain a  fa£l  io  fimpie,  what  necefTity  is  there  to  have  recoarfe 
to  fopernatural  caufes,  and  conllantly  reprefent  mau  as  an 
enigma  ?     Ifh^  appeared  inch  formerly,  it  rouR  be  owsed  that 

the 
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their  families,  if  the  legiflation  do  not  at  the  fame 
time  alfo  exalt  in  the  minds  of  men  the  fentiment 
of  emulation,  and  for  this  effea  that  the  ftate  do 
not  propofe  large   rewards  for  great  talents  and 
great  virtues ;  and  if  thefe  reward?,  always  con- 
fiding of  certain  fuperfiuities,  and  which  were  for- 
merly  the  fource  of  fo  many   great  and  noble 
aflions-^  might  not  again  produce  the  fameefFeds  ; 
,and  if   the  rewards  decreed  by    government  (of 
'  what  nature   foever  they  be)  can  be  regarded  as 
a  luxury  of  pleafure  adapted  to  corrupt  the  man- 
ners of  the  people  ? 

the  principle  of  Celf-intcreft  has  been  fince  fo  generally  re- 
ceived, i:  has  been  fo  clearly  proved  that  intereft  is  the  prin- 
ciule  of  all  our  thoughts  and  adions,  that  the  meaning  of  the 
enigma  is  at  leaft  made  cut,  and  to  explain  man,  it  is  no  lon- 
oer  necefTary,  as  Pafcal  pretended,  to  recur  to  original  fm. 

*  The  general  principles  cf  our  adtions  are  the  hope  or  fear 
of  an  approaching  pleafure  or  pain.  Men  almeft  always  indif- 
ferent to  remote  evils  take  no  pains  to  avoid  them.  He  who 
is  not  unhappy  thinks  himfelf  in  his  natural  ftate,  and  that  he 
can  always  remain  fo.  The  utility  of  a  law  prefervative  from 
future  evil  is  rarely  perceived.  How  often  have  nations  been 
ready  to  fufier  the' e>wtincTion  of  certain  privileges  that  alone 
preferve  them  from  flav<ry  ?  Liberty,  like  health,  is  a  blemng 
whofe  value  is  commonly  not  known  till  it  is  loiL  Nations, 
in  freneral,  too  little  anxious  for  their  liberty,  have  by  thetr 
indifference  frequently  furnifhed  tyranny  with  the  means  of 
ci^ihoying  it. 
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CHAP.        iir. 

Of  the  luxury  of  pleafure. 

WE  every  day  hear  of  the  corruption  of  na^ 
tional  manners^  what  are  we  to  underftand 
by  thofe  words  ?  The  detachment  of  private 
from  public  interefl:. 

Why  does  money,  that  aflive  principle  of 
a  rich  nation,  fo  often  become  the  principle 
of  corruption  ?  Becaufe  the  public,  as  I  have 
already  faid,  is  not  the  fole  diftributer,  and  that 
money  in  confequence  fo  often  becomes  the  re- 
ward of  vice.  It  is  not  (o  with  the  rewards  of 
which  the  public  is  the  fole  difpenfer.  Always 
an  acknowledgment  of  the  public  gratitude,  it 
conftantly  fuppofes  a  fervice,  a  benefaction  ren- 
dered to  cur  country,  and  confequently  a  virtuous 
aClion.  Such  a  gift,  of  whatever  nature  it  be, 
therefore  conftantly  flrengthens  the  bond  be- 
tween private  and  public  intereft. 

If  either  a  beautiful  flave  or  concubine  be- 
come among  a  people  the  reward  of  talents,,  vir- 
tue, or  valour,  the  manners  of  that  people  will 
not  be  thereby  corrupted.  It  was  in  the  heroic 
ages  the  Cretans  impofed  on  the  Athenians  the 
tribute  of  ten  beautiful  virgins,  from  which  The- 
feus  freed  them.    It  was  in  the  ages  of  their  glory 

and 
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isnd  triomphs  that  the  Arabs  and  Turks  exafled 
fimilar  tributes  of   the  nations  they  conquered. 

When  we  read  the  Celtic  poems  and  romances, 
thofe  hiftories,  always  true,  of  the  manners  of  a 
people  yet  ferocious,  we  fee  the  Celts  arm,  in  the 
farne  manner  as  the  Greeks,  for  the  conqueft  of 
beauty  ;  and  that  love,  far  from  enervating  their 
manners,  excited  them  to  the  boldeft  enterprizes. 

Any  pleafure  whatever,  if  it  be  propofed  as 
the  reward  of  great  talents  or  virtues,  may  ex- 
cite the  emulation  of  the  people  and  become  the 
principle  of  aftivity  and  of  national  happinefs. 
But  to  efFedl  this,  it  is  necefTary  that  all  the  inha- 
bitants may  equally  pretend  to  it,  and  that  thofe 
pleafures  being  equitably  diTpenfed,  may  be  con- 
ftantly  the  recompence  of  whoever  fhews  the 
greateft  talents  in  council,  the  greareft  valour  in 
the  field,  or  virtue  in  private  life. 

Suppofe  that  banquets  we're  inftituted,  and  that, 
to  roufe  the  emulation  of  the  citizens,  none  were 
admitted  to  them  but  men  diftinguifhed  by  their 
genius,  their  talents  or  their  adions ;  nothino- 
would  more  excite  a  define  to  excel  than  the  hope 
of  obtaining  a  place  at  thefe  feflivals.  This  defire 
would  be  the  flronger  as  the  beauty  of  thefe  en- 
tertainments would  be  neceffarily  augmented  by 
the  vanity  of  thofe  that  were  admitted,  and  by 
the  ignorance  of  thofe  that  were  excluded. 

But,  they  will  fay,  how  many  v/ould  be  made 
unhappy  by  their  exclufion  ?     Fev/er  than  is  ima- 
gined. 
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gined.  If  all  envy  a  reward  that  may  be  obtained 
by  intrigue  and  influence,  it  is  becaufe  all  cail 
pretend  to  that,  but  few  defire  thofe  rewards  that 
cannot  be  obtained  without  great  labour  and 
great  danger. 

Far  from  envying  the  laurels  of  Achillea  or 
Homer,  the  poltroon  and  the  (luggard  defpife 
them*.  Their confolator,  vanity,  will  not  per- 
mit them  to  fee  in  men  of  great  talents  or  great 
valour,  any  thirtg  more  than  fools,  whofe  pay, 
like  that  of  fappers  and  miners,  ought  to  be  high', 
becaufe  they  expofe  themfelves  to  great  dangers 
and  great  labours.  It  is  wife  and  juft,  fay  the 
poltroon  and  the  fluggard,  to  pay  fuch  men  gene- 
roufly,  but  it  would  be  folly  to  imitate  them. 

Envy  is  common  to  all,  but  is  a  real  torment 
to  thofe  only  who  run  the  fame  career ;  and  if 
envy  be  to  them  an  evil,  it  is  a  necelTary  evil. 

But  we  would  fee,  they  will  fay,  after  fuch  a 
profound  knowledge  of  the  human  heart  and  uri- 
derftanding,  the  problem  of  an  excellent  legifla- 
lion  clearly  refolved,  that  there  may  be  excited  in 
all  the  citizens  fuch  principles  of  activity  and  ap- 
plication as  may  lead  them  to  great  aflions,  and 
in  fliort  may  render  them  as  happy  as  poflible. 

•  Nothing  is  in  general  lefs  envied  by  men  of  fafliion  than 

the  talents  of  a  Voltaire  or  a  Turenne;    the  little  efforts  they 

make  to  attain  them,  proves  in  what  little  efteem  they  hold 

them. 

4 

A  le- 
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A  legiflation  fo  perfect  would  be  dill  nothing 
more  than  a  palace  built  upon  the  fand,  and  the 
natural  inconfcancy  of  man  would  foon  overthrow, 
that  edifice,  elevated  by  a  genius,  humanity,  and 

virtue. 
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^'hc  true  caufes  of  the  alterations  that  happen  in  tbg 
laws  of  different  nations. 

ARE  the  many  changes  that  have  happened  in 
the  different  forms  of  governmenrs  to  be 
regarded  as  the  efteft  of  the  inconftancy  of  man- 
kind ?  What  I  know  of  the  matter  is,  that  with 
regard  to  cuftoms,  laws,  and  prejudices,  it  is  of 
ihe  obftinacy,  and  not  of  the  inconfcancy  of  the 
human  mind,  that  we  ought  to  complain.  Ko\7 
much  time  is  often  required  to  convince  a  nation 
Ehat  a  religion  is  falfe,  and  deftruaive  of  trie 
national  felicity  !  How  much  time  to  aboiifli 
a  law  that  is  abfurd  and  contrary  to  th^e  public- 
good  \ 

To  produce  fuch  alterations  it  is  not  enough 
to  be  a  king  ;  but  a  courageous  and  difcerninc^ 
king,  and  ar  the  fame  time  to  be  affifted  by  favour- 
able circumllanccs. 

The  eternity,  as  it  may  be  called,  of  the  laws 
and  cuftoms  cf  China  depole  againft  the  pre- 
tended 
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tened  legerity  of  nations.  But  fuppofing  man 
to  be  as  inconftant  as  he  is  reprefented,  it  would- 
be  in  the  courfe  of  his  life  he  would  manifeft  his 
inconftancy.  By  what  caufe  in  fa6l  fhould  laws 
refpefted  by  the  grandfather,  father,  and  fon,  laws 
that  have  lafted  generations,  be  aboliflied  at  once 
by  man's  fuppofed    legerity  ? 

Let  fuch  laws  be  eftabliflied  as  are  conformable 
to  the  general  intereft  -,  and  though  they  may  be 
deftroyed  by  force,  fedition,  or  a  concurrence  of 
fingular  circumftances,  they  never  will  by  the 
inconftancy  of  the  human  mind  *. 

I  know  that  laws  good  in  appearance,  but  evil 
Jn  efFeft,  are  fooner  or  later  abolifhed.  Why  ? 
Becaufe  in  a  given  time  there  muft  arife  a  man  of 
difcernment,  who,  ftruck  with  the  incompatibility 
of  fuch  laws  with  the  general  happinefs,  will  com- 
municate his  difcovery  to  the  juft  fpirits  of  his 
age. 

A  difcovery  of  this  fort,  from  the  flownefs  with 
which  truth  is  propagated,  is  communicated  but 

*  The  work  of  the  laws,  they  fay,  fliould  be  permanent. 
Now  why  are  the  Saracens,  formerly  animated  by  ftrong  paf- 
fions  that  often  raifed  them  above  themfelves,  no  longer  what 
they  formerly  were  ?  Becaufe  their  courage  and  their  genius 
was  not  the  confequence  of  their  legiflation,  of  the  union  of 
public  and  private  intereft,  nor  confequently  the  efFeft  of  a 
wife  diftribution  of  temporal  pains  and  puniihments.  Their 
virtues  had  not  a  foundation  fo  folid  :  they  were  the  produce 
•  of  a  momentary  and  religious  enthufiafm,  which  neceflaiily 
difappeared  with  the  concourfe  of  fingular  circuraflances  that 
gave  it  birth. 

2  ^  by 
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by  fmall  intervals,  not  generally  acknowledged 
till  the  fucceedlrtg  generation.  Therefore  if  an- 
cient laws  be  thus  abolifhed,  it  is  not  the  effect 
of  the  inconflancy  of  mankind,  but  of  the  dif- 
cernment  of  their  minds. 

When  laws  are  known  to  be  bad,  or  InfufH- 
cient,  and  are  only  fupported  by  ancient  cuftom, 
the  lead  pretence  is  fuiiicienc  to  deftroy  them,  and 
the  lead  event  will  procure  it.  Is  it  fo  with  laws 
really  ufeful  ?  No  :  for  which  reafon  no  exten- 
five  and  polilhed  nation  has  aboliflied  thofe  that 
punifh  murder,  robbery,  &c. 

But  the  fo  much  admired  legiflation  of  Lycur- 
gus,  which  was  taken  in  part  from  that  of  Mi- 
nos *,  lafted  only  five  or  fix  hundred  years.    It 

•  Thei-e  are  few  who  believe  with  Xenophon  in  the  hap- 
pinefs  of  Sparta.  What  a  rueful  occupation,  they  fay,  is  that 
of  military  exercifes.  What  pcrpecually  in  arms!  Sparta, 
they  add,  was  nothing  more  than  a  convent.  All  was  there  re- 
gulated by  the  f..und  of  a  bell.  But,  I  anfwer,  does  not  the 
found  of  the  bell  fCr  recreation  pleafe  the  fcholar  ?  Is  it  the 
bell  that  renders  the  monk  miferable?  When  we  are  well 
cloathed  and  fed,  and  free  from  difcontent,  every  occupation 
is  equally  good,  and  the  moft  perilous  are  not  the  'eaft  agree- 
able. The  hillory  of  the  Goths,  the  Huns,  &c.  prove  this 
truth. 

A  Roman  ambaflador  entered  the  camp  of  Attila,  and  heard 
the  bard  celebrate  the  great  adlicns  of  the  conqueror.  He  faw 
the  young  people  ranged  round  the  pcet,  admire  his  verfes, 
and  jump  with  tranfport  at  the  recital  of  their  vidories ; 
while  the  old  men  tore  their  hair,  and  exclaimed  with  tears 
Hci\j  vjretcbed  is  our  fate  !  Deprived  of  Jirength  to  fgbt,  there 
it  no  longer  any  haplmfs for  us. 

Vol.  II.  U  Fdicity 
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is  true:  and  perhaps  it  could  not  laft  longer"]*. 
However  excellent  the  laws  of  Lycurgus  were, 
and  with  whatever  genius,  patriotic  virtue,  and 
courage   they   might    infpire    the   Spartans  J,    it 

Felicity  therefore  inhabits  the  plains  of  war  a£  well  as  the 
afylums  of  peace.  Why  then  regard  the  Lacedaemonians  as  un- 
happy ?  Is  there  any  want  they  did  not  gratify  ?  They  were 
it  is  faid,  badly  fed.  As  a  proof  of  the  contrary  they  were 
robuft  and  healthful.  If  moreover  they  pafled  their  days  ia 
exercifes  that  araufed  without  too  much  fatiguing  them,  the 
Spartans  were  nearly  as  happy  as  they  could  be,  and  much 
more  fo  than  weak  and  meagre  peafants,  or  idle,  rich,  and  dif- 
contented  citizens. 

f  The  inflitutions  of  Lycurgus,  though  infenfibly  altered, 
were  not  entirely  deftroyed  but  by  force.  The  Romans  did 
not  think  they  had  fubdued  the  Spartans  till  they  had  abolilhed 
from  among  them  the  remains  of  that  inftitution  which  ren- 
dered them  flill  redoubtable  to  the  mafiers  of  the  world. 

X  The  Lacedaemonians  have  been  celebrated  in  all  ages  and 
hiftories  for  their  virtue.  They  have  been  however  frequently 
reproached  with  obduracy  to  their  flaves.  Thefe  republicans, 
fo  proud  of  their  liberty,  and  fo  haughty  in  their  bravery,  ia 
faft  treated  their  flaves  with  as  much  cruelty  as  the  Europeans 
now  treat  their  Negroes.  The  Spartans  muft  confequently  ap- 
pear virtuous  or  vicious,  according  to  the  point  of  view  in 
which  they  are  regarded. 

Does  virtue  confift  in  the  love  of  our  country  and  feIlow-c{-» 
tizens  ?  The  Spartans  were  perhaps  the  moft  virtuous  of  all 
nations. 

Does  virtue  confift  in  an  univerfal  love  of  mankind  ?  The 
Spartans  were  vicious. 

How  then  are  we  to  form  a  juft  judgment  of  them?  Ex- 
amfne  if  at  the  time  that  all  mankind  form  but  one  nation,  as 
the  Abbe  St.  Pierre  wifhed,  it  be  poffible  for  the  patriotic  love 
to  be  diftindl  from  univerfal  love. 

If  the  happinefs  of  one  nation  be  not  to  the  prefent  time  an- 
nexed to  the  unhappinefs  of  another:  if  we  can,  for  example, 
improve  the  manufafturcs  of  one  nation  without  injuring  thc^ 

commeice 
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was  impoffiblej  in  the  fituation  Lacedsmon  then 
was,  that  its  legiQation  Ihould  remain  longer  un- 
altered. 

The  Spartans,  too  few  to  refill  the  Perfians, 
"Would  have  been  fooner  or  later  overwhelmed  by 
the  vaft  body  of  their  armies,  if  Greece,  at  that 
time  fo  fruitful  in  great  men,  had  not  united  its 
forces  to  repel  the  common  enemy.  What  was 
the  confequence  ?  That  Athens  and  Sparta  were 
then  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Grecian  confede- 
racy. Scarce  had  thefe  two  republics  by  equal 
efforts  of  condu6t  and  courage  triumphed  over 
the  Perfians,  than  the  admiration  of  the  univerfe 
was  divided  between  them,  and  this  admiration 
ought  and  did  become  the  foundation  of  their  jea- 
loufy  and  difcord.  This  jealoufy  would  have 
produced  nothing  more  than  a  noble  emtalation 
between  the  two  republics,  if  they  had  been  go- 
verned by  the  fam.e  laws  ;  if  the  limits  of  their 
territories  had  been  fixed  by  immutable  bounds  ; 
if  they  had  been  able  to  extend  them  without 
arming  all  the  other  republics  againfl:  them  •,  and 
laftly,  if  they  had  known  no  other  riches  than  the 
iron  money  of  which  Lycurgus  had  permitted 
the  ufe. 

commerce  of  its  neighbonrs,  and  expofing  their  workmen  to 
die  of  hunger.  Now  what  matters  it,  when  we  deftroy  men, 
Tvhether  it  be  by  the  fword  or  by  hunger  ?  //  is  certainly  much 
the  beji  to  de firry  them  hy  the /"word,  as  their  fi'^erings  nxi'U  then 
It  much  jhorttr, 

U  %  The 
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The  confederation  of  the  Geeks  Was  not  founded 
on  fo  folid  a  bafis.  Each  republic  had  its  par- 
ticular conftitution.  The  Athenians  were  at  once 
warriors  and  merchants.  The  wealth  gained  by 
commerce  enabled  them  to  carry  the  war  into 
other  countries  ;  and  in  this  refpedl  they  had  a 
great  advantage  over  the  Lacedaemonians. 

The  latter,  poor  and  proud,  faw  with  concern 
.within  what  narrow  bounds  their  poverty  confined 
their  ambition.  The  defire  to  command,  a  de- 
fire  (o  powerful  in  two  rival  and  warlike  republics, 
rendered  their  poverty  infupportable  to  the  Spar- 
tans. They  therefore  became  infenfibly  difgufted 
with  the  laws  of  Lycurgus,  and  contradted  alli- 
ances with  the  Afiatic  powers. 

The  Pelopennefan  war  then  kindled,  and  they 
felt  more  forcibly  the  want  of  money ;  Per- 
fia  offered  it,  and  they  accepted  it.  It  was 
.then  that  poverty,  the  key-ftone  of  the  edifice  of 
.the  laws  Lycurgus  had  conftruded,  fell  from  the 
arch,  and  its  fall  was  followed  by  that  of  the 
ftate.  Then  their  laws  and  manners  chan^^ed, 
and  this  change,  as  well  as  the  conftrquential  evils 
were  not  the  effedl  of  the  inconftancy  of  the  hu- 
man mind  *,  but  of  the  different  forms  of  go- 

«  It  is  not  the  inconflancy  of  nations,  but  their  ignorance, 
that  fo  frequently  overthrows  the  edifice  of  the  bed  laws.  Jt 
is  that  renders  a  people  tradable  to  the  counfels  of  ambitious 
men.  If  the  true  principles  of  morality  be  fliown  to  a  peo- 
ple, and  if  the  excellence  of  their  laws,  and  the  happinefs  they 

produce 
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vernment  among  the  Greeks ;  of  the  imperfecflion 
in  the  principles  of  their  confederation,  and  of  the 
liberty  they  always  referved  to  make  war  on  each 
other.  From  hence  that  feries  of  events  which 
at  laft  led  to  their  common  ruin. 

A  federative  compad  ought  to  be  foun-d-ed  on 
the  mofi:  folid  principles.  If  a  country,  as  large 
as  France  or  Paraguay,  were  to  be  divided  into 
thirty  republics  ^ :  if  thefe  republics,  governed 
by  the  fame  laws,  were  leagued  together  againft  a 
foreign  enemy  :  if  the  bounds  of  their  territories 
were  invariably  determined  ;  if  they  refpe(5tively 
guaranty 'd  each  other  their   poiTelTions  and    their 

produce  be  demonftrated  to  them,  thofe  laws  will  be  held  fa- 
cred  by  them  ;  they  will  reverence  -them  from  a  love  of  the 
felicity  they  produce,  and  from  that  obftinate  attachment  men 
in  general  have  for  ancient  cuftoms. 

There  are  no  innovations  propofed  by  the  ambitious  that 
that  are  not  coloured  with  the  pretext  of  public  advantage. 
An  intellioent  people,  always  guarded  againlt  fuch  innovations, 
will  always  rejeft  them.  Among  them  the  intereft  of  a  frnall 
number  chat  are  ftrong  is  rellrained  by  the  intereft  of  a  great 
number  that  are  weak.  The  ambition  of  the  former  is  there- 
fore confined,  and  the  people,  always  the  ftrongefi  when  they 
are  intelligent,  will  remain  faithful  to  the  J^giflalion  that  ren- 
'ders  them  happy. 

•  Parao-uay  is  an  Immenfe  country.  In  the  time  of  the  ]c- 
fuits  this  country,  if  we  believe  certain  accounts,  was  divided 
into  thirty  cantons,  governed  by  the  fame  laws,  and  the  fame 
magiftrates,  that  is,  by  the  fame  fort  of  monks.  Now  if  thefe 
thirty  cantons  formed  but  one  empire,  whofe  forces  could,  by 
order  of  the  Jefuits,  be  united  againft  a  common  enemy,  and  if 
the  exiftence  of  a  faft  demonftratcs  its  poffibility,  the  fuppref- 
fion  of  fuch  an  empire  cannot  be  abfurd. 

U  3  liberties ; 
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liberties  ;  if  they  moreover,  adopted  the  laws 
and  manners  of  the  Spartans ;  the  jundion  of 
their  forces  and  the  mutual  guaranty  of  their  liber- 
ties, would  fecure  them  equally  from  theinvafion  of 
foreigners  and  the  tyranny  of  their  compatriots. 

Now  fuppofing  this  legiQation  the  mod  pro- 
per to  render  the  people  happy,  what  means  are 
there  to  fecure  its  perpetual  duration  ?  The  mofl: 
certain  would  be,  to  order  preceptors  in  their  in- 
ftruftions,  and  magiftrates  in  their  public  difcourfes, 
to  demonftrate  its  excellence  *  ;  which  being  once 
eftablifhed,  the  legiflation  would  be  proof  againft  the 
inconilancy  of  the  human  mind.  Men  (were  they  fo 
inconftant  as  commonly  imagined)  could  not  abro- 

*  It  is  neceflary,  fays  Machiavel,  from  time  to  time,  to  call 
back  governments  to  their  conftituent  principles.  How  is  this 
to  be  done  ?  By  misfortune.  It  was  the  ambition  of  Appius, 
and  the  battles  of  Cannas  and  Trafimena,  that  recalled  the  Ro- 
mans to  a  love  for  their  country.  Nations  have  in  this  mat- 
ter no  other  mafler  but  misfortune.  They  might  find  one  lefs 
fevere. 

For  the  inftrudion  even  of  magiftrates,  why  do  they  not  eve- 
ry year,  read  publicly  the  hiilory  of  each  law,  and  the  motives 
of  its  eftc'tblilhment,  and  point  out  to  the  people  thofe  laws  to 
which  they  principally  owe  the  preferration  of  their  property, 
liberty  and  lives  ?  The  people  love  happinefs.  They  would 
at  this  leflure,  difcover  the  fagacity  of  their  anceftors,  and 
frequently  fee  that  laws,  in  appearance  the  leaft  important, 
protcft  them  from  indigence  and  defpotjfm. 

Whatever  be  the  pretended  inconftancy  of  the  human  mind, 
when  a  nation  is  made  clearly  to  perceive  the  reciprocal  de- 
pendence between  their  happinefs  and  the  prefervatioa  of  their 
laws,  their  inconftancy  is  fure  to  be  reftrained. 

gate 
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gate  eftablifhed  laws,  unlefs  they  were  united  in 
their  piirfuits.  Now  fuch  union  fuppofes  them 
to  have  a  common  interefl  in  the  deftrudlion, 
and  confequently  a  great  imperfeflion  in  the 
laws. 

In  every  other  cafe  the  very  inconflancy  of  man- 
kind, by  dividing  their  opinions,  oppofes  the  una- 
nimity of  their  deliberations,  and  confequently  fe- 
cures  the  duration  of  the  lavys. 

O !  Sovereigns,  make  your  fubjeds  happy ! 
Confider  what  will,  from  their  infancy,  infpire 
them  with  a  love  for  the  public  welfare  •,  prove  to 
them  the  goodnefs  of  their  laws,  by  the  hiftory  of 
all  times,  and  the  mifery  of  all  nations.  Demon- 
ftrate  to  them  (for  morality  is  capable  of  demon- 
ftration)  that  your  adminiftration  is  the  bed  pof- 
fible,  and  you  will  for  ever  reilrain  their  pretended 
inconflancy. 

If  the  government  of  the  Chinefe,  imperfedt 
as  it  may  be,  ftill  fubfifts,  and  fubfifts  the  fame, 
what  can  deftroy  that  where  men  are  the  moft 
happy  pofTible  ?  Nothing  but  conqueft,  or  the 
miferies  of  a  people  change  the  form  of  go- 
vernmen:s. 

Every  wife  legiflation  that  unites  private  and 
public  interefl,  and  founds  virtue  on  the  advan- 
tage of  each  individual,  is  indeftrudible.  But  is 
fuch  legiflation  poQible  ?  Why  not.  The  hori- 
zon of  our  ideas  is  every  day  extended ;   and   if 

U  4  legiflation. 
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legiQation,  like  the  other  fciences,  participates  of 
the  progrefs  of  the  human  mind,  why  defpair  of  the 
future  felicity  of  mankind  ?  Why  rpay  not  nations, 
as  they  become  every  age  more  enlightened,  one  day 
arrive  at  that  plenitude  of  happinefs  of  which  they 
are  capable?  It  is  not  without  pain  that  I  quit 
this  hope.  The  felicity  of  the  human  race  is  to 
a  fenfible  mind  the  moft  pleafing  of  all  profpeds. 
When  we  behold  it  through  the  perfpcclive  of 
futurity,  it  is  the  work  of  a  perfed  fegiflation. 
But  if  any  fhould  be  hardy  enough  to  lay  down 
the  plan,  what  prejudices,  they  will  fay,  will  be 
not  have  to  combat  and  deftroy  I  What  dange- 
rous truths  to  reveal ! 


CHAP.       V. 

The  puMication  of  a  truth   is  fatal  to  him  only  by 
'whom  it  is  puhlijhed. 

TXT" HAT   is  a  new  truth    in    morality?    A 
▼  ▼      new  method  of  fecuring  or  increafing  the 

happinefs  of    nations.      What  follows  from  this 

definition  ?    That  truth  cannot  be  prejudicial. 
^  When   an    author   makes    a  difcovery  of  this 

kind,  who  are  his  enemies  ? 

1.  Thofe  he  contradids  (i). 

2.  They  that  envy  his  reputation. 

3.  They 
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3.  They  whofe  interefts  are  oppofice  to  that  of 
the  public. 

If  a  magiftrate  increafe  the  number  of  patroles, 
his  enemies  will  be  the  robbers  on  the  highway  ; 
and  if  thofe  robbers  be  powerful,  the  magiftrate 
will  be  perfecLited.  It  is  the  fame  with  the  phi- 
lofopher.  If  his  precepts  tend  to  fecure  the  hap- 
pinefs  of  the  people  in  general,  he  will  have  for 
his  enemies  the  robbers  of  the  ftate ;  and  thefe 
are  to  be  feared. 

Do  I  difcover  the  intrigues  of  an  avaricious 
clergy,  and  difconcert  the  projefls  of  monachal 
avidity  and  ambition  ?  If  the  monk  be  power- 
ful, I  fhall  be  perfecuted. 

Do  I  prove  the  malverfations  of  the  man  in 
power  ?  If  my  proof  be  clear,  I  (ha":!  be  punifhed. 
The  vengeance  of  the  ftrong  over  the  weak  is 
always  in  proportion  to  the  truth  of  the  accufa- 
tions.  It  was  of  the  powerful  (2),  Menippus 
faid,  "  You  are  angry,  Jupiter,  you  grafp  the 
thunder,  but  you  are  wrong.''  The  powerful  are 
commonly  cruel  in  proportion  as  they  are  ftupid. 
Let  a  Turk  enter  the  divan,  and  declare,  that 
the  intolerance  of  Mahometanifm  depopulates  the 
ftate  and  alienates  the  Greeks  :  that  the  defpotifni 
of  the  Grand  Signior  debafes  the  nation ;  thac 
the  vexations  of  the  pachas  difpirit  the  people; 
and  that  the  want  of  difcipline  renders  the  army 
defpicable :  what  name  will  they  give  this  faith- 
ful   citizen  ?     Thac  of  fediiioujs.      He   will  be 

delivered 
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delivered  up  to  ihe  mutes.  Death  is  at  Conftan- 
tinople  the  punifiiment  inflided  for  revealing  a 
truth,  that  refleded  on  by  the  Sultan  would  fave 
the  empire  from  the  ruin  that  threatens  it.  The 
love  for  virtue  which  is  there  fometimes  affefled, 
is  always  falfe.  In  uefpotie  countries  all  is  hy- 
pocrify  i  we  fee  nothing  but  mafks  j  no  face  ap- 
pears. 

.  In  every. country  where  the  people  are  not  the 
ruling  power  (and  in  what  country  are  they  ?)  the 
advocate  for  the  public  felicity  is  the  martyr  of 
the  truths  he  reveals.  What  is  the  caufe  of  this  ? 
The  too  great  power  of  fome  members  of  fociety. 
If  a  man  prefents  a  new  opinion  to  the  public  : 
ftruck  with  the  novelty,  and  for  fome  time  un- 
determined, the  public  at  firfl  forms  no  judg- 
ment of  it.  At  that  time  if  the  cry  of  envy,  ig- 
norance, and  intereft  are  raifed  againfl  the  author 
of  the  truth  ;  and  he  be  not  protedted  either  by 
the  law,  or  by  people  in  power,    he  is  loft. 

An  illuftrious  man  therefore  always  purchafes 
his  future  glory  by  prefent  misfortune.  For  the 
reft,  his  misfortunes  themfelves,  and  the  perfe- 
cution  he  fuffers,  more  rapidly  diffufe  his 
difcoveries.  Truth,  always  inftrudlive  to  him- 
who  hears  it,  is  detrimental  only  to  him  who  tell? 
it  ^. 

♦  Every  truth,  fays  the  proverb,  is  not  proper  to  be  told. 
But  what  is  meant  by  the  word  proper?  It  means  the  fame 
%'sj'afu    He  who  fp eaks  the  truth  doubtlefs  expofes  himfelf  to 

per|ecution,, 
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In  morality,  it  is  on  a  knowledge  of  the  trutli 
that  the  public  felicity  depends. 

O  !  Truth,  thou  art  the  divinity  of  noble  fouls ! 
Virtue  can  never  impute  to  thee  the  deftruflions 
of  empires,  and  the  miferies  of  mankind.  Vices 
are  not  the  bitter  fruits  that  are  gathered  from 
thy  branches.  When,  truth  Ihall  enlighten  princes, 
happinefs  and  virtue  will  reign  under  them  in 
every  empire. 

CHAP.     VI. 

^hat  a  knowledge  of  the  truth  is  always  ufefuU 

MAN  always  follows  his  intereft,  or  what 
he  thinks  his  intereft.  It  is  a  known  fatft 
that  whether  we  talk  or  not^  the  conduct  of  man 
will  he  always  the  fame.  The  publication  of  this 
truth  is  not  therefore  prejudicial.  But  of  what 
utility  can  it  be?  Of  the  greateft.  Being  once 
aflured  that  man  always  adls  in  conformity  to  his 
intereft,  the  legiQature  may  aftign  fo  many  pu- 
nifhments  to  vice,  and  fo  many  rewards  to  virtue, 
that  every  individual  will  find  it  his  intereft  to 
be  virtuous. 


perfecution,  and  is  imprudent.  Imprudent  men  are  therefore 
the  moft  ufeful  fort  of  men.  They  fow,  at  their  own  expence, 
truths  of  which  their  fellow-citizens  reap  the  fruit.  The  la- 
bour is  for  them  and  the  profit  for  others ;  they  have  therefore 
been  ever  regarded,  as  the  friends  of  humanity.  It  was  for 
Others  that  Curtius  leaped  into  the  gulf. 

I  Does 
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Does  the  legiflature  know  that  man,  anxious 
for  his  prefervacion,  expofes  himfelf  with  averfion 
to  danger  ?  It  may  annex  fo  much  infamy  to 
cowardice  and  fo  much  honour  to  courage,  that 
the  foldier  on  the  day  of  battle  will  find  it  more 
his  interefl  to  fight  than  to  fly. 

Suppofe  a  man,  diredted  fulely  by  caprice, 
fhould  diiTipate  his  fortune  and  leave  his  chil- 
dren in  indigence  -,  what  remedy  is  there  for  this 
evil  ?  The  contempt  with  which  he  ought  to  be 
treated.  When  man  and  the  crimes  he  may  com- 
mit are  made  known  to  other  men,  they  will 
create  laws  proper  to  fuprefs  thofe  crimes  "^,  and 
will  at  laft  come  to  connedl  private  and  public 
intereft  fo  clofely,  that  men  will  be  necefiitated  to 
virtue. 

In  every  fcience,  they  fay,  a  writer  ought  to 
fearch  out  and  publifli  the  truth.  Muft  the  fcience 
of  morality  be  an  exception?  What  is  the  ob- 
je6t  of  ethics  ?  The  happinefs  of  tl>e  majority. 
In  this  refpcifl  every  new  truth  is,  as  I  have  faid, 
a  new  mean  of  meliorating  the  condition  of  the 
people.  Is  the  defire  of  their  happinefs  a  crime  ^ 
Such  an  opinion  cannot  be  maintained  but  by  the 
fool  void  of  humanity,  and  the  knave  interefted 
in  the  calamities  of  the' public. 

•  The  legiflature  in  making  laws,  fuppofes  all  men  to  be 
wicked,  becaufe  it  would  have  them  all  equally  fubje6l  to 
thefe  laws.  ■ 

fool 
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In  morality  it  is  the  truth  alone  that  (hould 
be  taiin-ht.  But  may  we  in  no  cafe  fubftitute 
ufeful  errors  ?  There  are  none  iuch  -,  as  I  fnall 
hereafter  demonftrate.  Religion  itfelf  does  not 
make  a  people  happy.  The  modern  Romans 
are  a  proof  of  this.  Intereft  is  our  foie  motive. 
Men  fometimes  appear  to  facrifice,  but  never 
really  facrifice  their  happinefs  to  that  of  others. 
The  waters  never  remount  to  their  fource,  nor 
man  againil  the  rapid  current  of  his  intereft. 
He  that  fhould  attempt  it  would  be  a  fool.  Such 
fools  are  moreover  too  few  to  have  any  in- 
fluence on  the  bulk  of  fociety.  If  it  be  only 
required  to  make  virtuous  citizens,  what  need  is 
there  to  have  recourfe  to  impofTible  and  fuperna- 
tural  methods  ? 

Make  good  laws  5  they  alone  will  naturally  di- 
red  the  people  in  the  purfuit  of  the  public  ad- 
vantage, by  following  the  irrefiftible  propen- 
fity  they  have  to  their  privae  advantage. 
It  is  not  the  vices  of  intemperance  and  impro- 
bity, that  make  a  people  miferable,  but  the 
imperfection  and  confequently  the  llupidity  of 
their  laws.  It  is  of  little  confequence  that  men 
be  vieious ;  it  is  enough  that  they  be  intelligent. 
An  awful  and  falutary  fear  will  keep  them  within 
tJie  bounds  of  their  duty.  Thieves  have  laws 
among  themfelves,  and  few  of  them  violate  thofe 
laws,  becaufe  they  infpeiSl  and  fufpecl  each  other. 
Laws  do  all.    If  feme  God,   fay  on   this   fubje6t 

tlie 
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the  philofophers  of  Siam,  were  really  to  defcend 
from  heaven  to  inftrud  mankind  in  the  fcience  of 
morality,  he  would  give  them  a  good  legiilation, 
and  that  legiflation  would  neceflitate  them  to  vir- 
tue. In  morals,  as  in  phyfics,  it  is  always  in 
great,  and  by  fimple  methods,  that  the  Divinity 
operates. 

It  refults  from  this  chapter,  that  truth,  often 
odious  to  the  powerful  and  unjuft,  is  always  ufe- 
ful  to  the  public.  But  are  there  not  periods  when 
Its  promulgation  may  produce  troubles  in  an  em- 
pire ? 

CHAP.       VII. 

That  the  'promulgation  of  truth  can  never  product 
troubles  in  an  empire, 

AN  admlniftration  Is  bad,  the  people  fuffer, 
they  complain.  At  that  moment  a  writ- 
ing appears  that  fhews  them  all  their  mifery. 
The  people  are  irritated  and  rife.  Be  it  fo.  But 
is  the  writing  the  caufe  of  their  infurredlion  ?  No: 
it  is  the  epoch  only.  The  caufe  is  the  public  mi- 
fery. If  the  writing  had  appeared  fooner,  the  go- 
vernment by  being  fooner  informed  might  have 
alleviated  the  fufferings  of  the  people,  and  pre- 
vented the  fedition.  The  trouble  does  not  ac- 
company the  promulgation  of  the  truth,  except 
in  countries  entirely  defpotic ;  becaufe  in  thofe 

countries 
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countries  the  time  at  which  men  dare  to  fpeak  the 
truth,  is  that  when  the  miferies  of  the  people,  be- 
coming infupportable,  they  are  no  longer  able  to" 
reftrain  their  complaints. 

When  a  govern  mem  becomes  cruel  to  excefs, 
their  troubles  are  falutary.    They  are  the  pangs  a 
medicine  give  the  patient  it  heals.    To  free  a  peo- 
ple from  fervitude  fometimes  fewer  men  are  facri- 
ficed  than  periHi  at  a  public  rejoicing  badly  con- 
duced. The  evil  of  an  infurreftion  is  in  the  caufe 
that  produces   it :   the  pain  of  a  crifis   is  in  the 
diforder  that  excites  it.     When    men  fall  under 
defpotifm,  they  rpuft  make  efforts  to  fhake  it  off, 
and  thofe  efforts  are,  at  that  period,  the  only  pro- 
perty  the    unfortunate   people    have   left.      The 
height  of  mifery  is  not  to  be  able  to  free  ourfelves 
from  it,  and  to  fuffer  without  daring  to  complain. 
Where  is  the  man  barbarous  and  llupid  enoucrh 
to  give   the  name  of  peace    to    the  Hlence,  the 
forced  tranquility  of  flavery  !  It  is   indeed  peace, 
but  it  is  the  peace  of  the  tomb. 

The  publication  of  a  truth  is  therefore  fome- 
times the  epoch,  but  never  the  caufe  of  diforders 
and  infurredions.  The  knowledge  of  the  truth 
is  always  ufeful  to  the  oppreffed,  and  even  to  the 
oppreffors.  It  informs  them,  as  I  have  faid,  of 
the  difcontents  of  the  people.  In  Europe  the 
murmurs   of  a  people  precede  their  revolt  at  a 


great  diilance* 
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The  complaints  of  a  nation  is  the  thunder  heard 
at  a  difcance,  and  not  yet  to  be  feared.  The  fove- 
reign  has  yet  time  to  repair  his  injuftice,  and  to  re- 
concile himfelf  with  his  people.  It  is  not  fo  in  a 
country  of  flaves.  It  is  with  the  poignard  in  hand  the 
remonftrance  is  prefented  to  the  Sultan.  The  fi- 
lence  of  (laves  is  terrible.  It  is  the  filence  before 
a  hurricane.  The  winds  are  yet  hufhed.  But 
from  the  dark  bofom  of  an  immoveable  cloud 
darts  the  thunder,  the  fignal  of  the  tempeft,  which 
llrikes  at  the  moment  the  flafh  appears. 

The  fiience  that  force  compels  is  the  principal 
caufe  of  the  miferies  of  nations,  and  of  the  def- 
trudlion  of  their  oppreflbrs.    If   the  fearch    after 
truth  be  hurtful,  it  is  never  to  any  one  but  its  au- 
thor.    This  Buffon,    Quefnoy,  and  Montefquieu 
have  found.     Men  have  long  difputed  about  the 
preference  to  be  given  to  the  ancients  or  moderns : 
to  the  French   or  Italian    mufic  ;    thofe   difputes 
have  enlightened  the  people  without  arming  any 
one  citizen.  But  thofe  difputes,  they  will  fay,  relate 
to  frivolous  objeds  only.    Be  it  fo.     But  without 
a  fear  of    the  law   men  would  cut  each  others 
throats  for  trifles.      Theological  difputes,    always 
reducible    to   queftions  about  words,   are   proofs 
of  this.      What    ftreams    of    blood    have    they 
occafioned.     Can  I,     with   the   fandlion    of    the 
law,  give  the  name  of  holy  zeal   to  the  fury  of 
my  Vanity  ?    There  is  no  excefs  to  which  it  will 
not   lead    me.     Religious  cruelty  is    atrocious. 

From 
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From  whence  does   is    proceed  P  Can  it   be  from 
the    novelty   of  a  theologic   opinion  (3).      No  : 
from   the   licentious  and   unpunilhable  ufe  of  in- 
tolerance (4)* 

In  difcuffing  a  queftion  where  every  one  is  free 
to  deliver  his  fenciments,  and  to  contradict,  and 
be  contradided  in  turn,  if  any  one  that  infults 
another  be  punifhed  according  to  the  degree  of 
the  offence  ;  the  pride  of  the  difputant  being 
thus  retrained  by  the  ]aw,  ceafes  to  be  in- 
human. 

But  by  what  inconfiftency  does  the  magiflrate, 
who  ties  the  hands  of  the  citizens  and  forbids 
them  a6ls  of  violence  in  difcuffing  a  matter  of  in- 
tereft  or  opinion,  untie  them  in  a  fcholaftic  dif- 
pute  ?  To  what  is  this  owing  ?  To  the  fpirit 
of  fuperftition  and  fanaticifm,  which  prefide  much 
cftener  at  the  formation  of  laws  than  the  fpiric 
of  juftice  and  hum^anity. 

I  have  read  the  hifbories  of  the  different  forms 
of  worfhip  •,  I  have  enumerated  their  abfurdities  ; 
I  have  been  afhamed  of  human  reafon,  and  blufhed 
to  be  a  man.  I  am  aftonifhed  at  the  evils  that 
fuperftition  has  produced,  and  at  the  facility  with 
which  that  fanaticifm  might  be  ftified,  v/hich  will 
ever  render  religions  fo  fatal  to  mankind  (5)  j 
and  I  have  concluded  that  the  miferies  of  the  peo- 
ple m^ay  ahvays  be  referred  to  the  imperfeflion  of 
their  laws,  and  confequently  to  the  ignorance  of 
fome  moral  truths.      Thefe  truth%   always  ufeful. 

Vol.  II.  X  cannot 
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cannot  difturb  the  peace  of  ftates,  of  which  {h4 
flownefs  of  their  progrefs  is  another  proof. 

CHAP,      VIII. 

Of  the  Jlownefs  with  which  truth  is  propagated, 

THE  advances  of  truth  are   flow,  as  expe- 
rience proves. 

"When  did  the  parliament  of  Paris  revoke  the 
puniihment  of  death  decreed  to  every  one  who 
fhould  teach  any  other  philofophy  than  that  of 
Ariftotle? 

Fifty  years  after  that  philofophy  was  forgot. 

When  did  the  faculty  of  medicine  admit  the 
do6lrine  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood  ? 

Fifty  years  after  its  difcovery  by  Harvey. 

When  did  the  fame  faculty  admit  potatoes  to 
be  wholefome  ? 

A  hundred  years  after  it  had  been  proved  by 
experience,  and  when  the  parliament  had  revoked 
the  arret  which  forbad  the  ufe  of  that  root  *. 


*  The  parliament  iiTued  a  like  decree  againft  the  emeticj, 
and  againft  Briffot  the  phyfician,  in  the  fixteenth  century. 
That  phyfician,  contrary  to  the  common  pradice,  bled  in  the 
pleurify  on  the  sfide  where  the  patient  fufFered  moft.  This 
new  praftice  was  denounced  to  parliament  by  the  old  phyfici- 
ans.  He  was  declared  impious,  and  forbid  to  bleed  for 
the  future  on  the  fide  where  the  pleurify  was.  The  affair 
being  reported  to  Charles  V.  he  was  going  to  iflue  a  fimilar 
decree,  but  it  happened  at  the  infiant  that  Charles  III.  duke 
of  Savoy  died  of  ihe  pleurify  after  having  been  bled  in  the  an- 

cienC 
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When  will  phyficians  agree  about  the  advan- 
tages of  inoculation  ?  In  twenty  years,  or  there-* 
about. 

A  hundred  fa£ts  of  this  nature  prove  the  flow 
progrefs  of  truth  ;  its  progrefs  however  is  fuch 
as  it  ought  to  be. 

A  truth  by  being  new  always  fliocks  fome 
opinion  or  cuftom  generally  eftabliflied :  it  has  at 
firft  but  few  partizans  :  it  is  treated  as  a  para- 
dox "^,  cited  as  an  errorj  and  rejedted  v«/ithout  be- 
ing underfliood.  Mankind  in  general  approve 
or  condemn  by  chance  j  and  truth  itfelf  is  re- 
ceived by  moft  of  them  like  error,  from  preju- 
dice, and  without  examination. 

By  what  method  then  does  a  new  opinion  come: 
to  be  generally  known  ?  When  men  of  found 
underflanding  have  difcovered  the  truth,  they 
tnake  it  public ;  it  is  thus  promulgated,  and 
becoming  every  day  more  common  is  at  laft  ge- 
nerally received  ;  but  it  is  a  long  time  after  its 
difcovery,  efpecially  if  it  be  a  moral  truth. 

cient  manner^  Is  it  for  magiflrates  to  pretend,  like  the  thsolo- 
giansj  to  judge  of  books  and  fciences  they  knoVi?  nothing  about. 
What  do  they  get  by  it  ?     Ridicule. 

*  If  an  excellent  work  of  philofophy  appear,  the  firft  judge- 
ment envy  forms  of  it  is,  that  its  pricicip'ies  are  falfe  and  dan- 
gerous;  the  fccond,  that  the  ideas  it  contains  are  common. 
Unlucky  is  the  work  on  which  too  much  praife  is  beftowed  at 
firA.  The  ftlence  of  CHvy  and  liupidity  declare  iu  want  of 
merit. 

X2  '         The 
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The  reafon  why  men  with   fo   much  difficulty 
afTent  to  moral  truths,  is  becauie  they  fometimes 
require  the  facrificenot  only  of  our  prejudices,  but 
of  our  perfonal  interefb  alio  ;  and  few  men  are  ca- 
pable of  this   double  oblation.     Befide,    a  truth 
of  this  fort  difcovered  by   a    fellow-citizen  may 
fpread  rapidly,  and  load  him  with  honours.      Our 
envy  therefore  would  be  fhocked   by   its   fuccefs, 
and  ought  to  haften  its  condemnation.     It  is  the 
ftranger  who   now   celebrates   the    moral   worka 
wrote  and  profcribed  in  France.      To  judge  thefe 
books  a  man  fhould  be  endowed  at  once  with  a 
deerree  of  difcernment  and   a  degree  of  uncon- 
cern  necelTary   to  diftinguifh  the    true  from  the 
falfe.     Now  every  where  men  of  difcernment  are 
rare,  and  difmterefled  men,  ftill  rarer,  are  to  be 
found  only  among  foreigners.     Moral  truths  are 
propagated  by  very  flov/  undulations.      It  is,  if  I 
may  to  fay,   with  the  progrefs   of  the   truth  on 
the  earth,   as  with   the  fall  of  a  (lone  in  a  lake: 
the  v/ater  feparates  at  the  point  of  contafV,  and 
forms  a  circle  that  is  foon  furrounded  by  a  greater, 
and   that  by  circles  more   large    and  continually 
increafing,  till  at  lafl  they  break  againfl  thefhore. 
It  is  thus  from  circle  to  circle  that  a  moral  truth, 
extending    to    the    different  claffes    of    citizens, 
comes    at  lalt  to    be  acknowledged  by  all  who 
have  no  interefl:  in  rcjefling  it. 

To  eftablifli  a   truth  it  is  fufficlent  that  men 
in    power    do    not    cppofe    its     promulgation ; 

and 
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iand  it  is  in  this  that  truth  differs  from  error.  It 
is  by  force  the  latter  is  propagated  :  it  is  by  the 
fword  in  hand  that  the  truth  of  almofl  all  reli- 
gions is  authenticated,  and  it  is  by  that  they  be- 
come the  fcourge  of  the  moral  world. 

Truth  without  the  aid  of  force  is  certainly  ef- 
tabliOied  but  Oovvly,  bat  at  the  fdin^  time  vv'ith- 
out  commotion.  The  only  people  among  v/hom 
truth  finds  a  difiicult  admittance,  are  the  ignorant 
nations.  Idiotifm  is  much  lefs  tradable  than  is 
commonly  imagined. 

If  an  ufcful  -but  new  law  be  propofed  to  an 
Ignorant  people  (6),  that  law,  by  being  rejedled 
without  examination,  may  even  excite  a  fedi- 
tion  (7).  For  a  people  who  are  ftupid  becaufe 
they  are  flaves,  are  the  more  irritable  from  be- 
ing frequently  irritated  by  defpotifm. 

If  on  the  contrary  the  fame  law  be  propofed  to 
an  enlightened  people,  where  the  prefs  is  free, 
where  its  utility  is  forefeen  and  its  promulgation 
defired,  it  will  be  there  received  with  gratitude  by 
the  intelligent  part  of  the  nation,  and  that  part 
will  reftrain  the  other. 

It  refults  from  this  chapter  that  truth,  even  by 
the  flownefs  with  which  it  is  propagated,  cannot 
produce  diforder  in  a  ftate.  But  are  there  not 
forms  of  goverr^mient,  to  which  a  knowlege  of 
(he  truth  may  be  dangerous  ? 

X  3  CHAP. 
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CHAP.         IX. 

Of  governments* 

IF    every  moral   truth   be  nothing   more  than 
a  method  of  iiicreofing  or  fecuring  the  happinefs 
of  the  majority^  and  if  the  ohjeB  of  all  government 
he  the  public  felicity^  there  can  be  no  moral  truth 
whofe  publication  is   not  defirable  (8).      All  di- 
verfity  of  opinion  on  this  fubjecl  arifes  from  the 
vague  fignification  of  the  word  government^    What 
IS  government  ?     An  afiemblage  of  laws  or  con- 
ventions   made  between    the  people  of  the  fame 
nation.     Therefore  thefe  laws  and  conventions  are 
either  conformable  or  contrary  to  the  general  in- 
terefc.      There    are   therefore  only  two  forms  of 
government,  the  one  good,  the  other  bad :  it  is 
to  thefe  two  forts  I  reduce  them  all.      Now  in  the 
aifemblage  of  conventions  by  which  they  are  con- 
ftituted,   to  fay  that  we  cannot  alter  laws  detri- 
pnental  to   a   nation  ;  that  they  are  facred,   and 
cannot  be  legitimately   laid  afide,    is  to  fay  that 
we  cannot  alter  a  regimen  detrimental  to  health, 
and  that  a  wound  fhould  not  be  cleanfed,  but  fuf- 
fered   to  gangrene  (9). 

If  all  government,  m.oreover,  of  whatever  nature 
it  be,    can  have  no  other  objeft  than   the  happi- 
nefs of  the  majority,  nothing  that  tends  to  render 
them  happy  can    be  contrary  to  their  govern- 
ment 
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nient  (10).  'He  alone  can  oppofe  every  ufeful 
jeformation  in  the  ftate,  who,  founding  his  gran- 
deur on  the  debafement  and  mifery  of  his  fellow- 
citizens,  would  ufurp  an  arbitrary  power  over 
them.  But  the  honeft  man,  the  friend  of  truth 
and  of  his  country,  can  have  no  intereft  contrary 
to  that  of  his  nation.  When  we  are  happy  in  the 
happinefs  of  an  empire,  and  glorious  in  its  glory, 
we  fecretly  defire  the  correftion  of  every  abufe. 
A  fcience  is  not  annihilated  by  being  improved, 
nor  a  government  deftroyed  by  being  reformed. 

Suppofe  that  in  Portugal  more  relpea:  were 
had  to  the  property,  the  lives,  and  liberty  of  the 
iubjedls,  would  tlie  government  be  lefs  monar- 
chical. Suppofe  they  were  there  to  fupprefs.the 
inquifition,  and  the  lettres  de  cachet,  and  limit 
the  exercife  and  authority  of  certain  places,  would 
they  thereby  "change  the  form  of  government? 
No :  they  would  corred  its  abufes  only.  What 
virtuous  monarch  would  not  promote  fuch  reforma- 
tion !  Are  the  monarchs  of  Europe  to  be  compared 
to  the  ilupid  fultans  of  Ada,  to  thofe  vampires 
who  fuck  the  Wood  of  their  fubjec^s,  and  whom 
all  oppofiticn  exafperates  ?  To  fufped  a  virtuous 
prince  of  adopting  tlie  principles  of  oriental  def- 
potifm,  is  to  do  him  the  moft  atrocious  injury, 
A  difcerning  fovereign  will  never  efteem  an  arbi> 
trary  power,  whether  it  be  of  one,  as  in  Turkey  ; 
or  of  feveral,  as  in  Poland,  to  be  the  real  confti- 
tution  of  a  ftate  •,  to  honour  a  cruel  defpotifm 

X  4  y^'^^^ 
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with  that  title,  is  to  give  rh';  name  of  government 
to  a  gang  of  robbers  (i  i),  wno,  under  the  banner 
of  one,  or  feveral,  ravage  the  provinces  they  in- 
habit. 

Every  acl  of  an  arbitrary  power  is  unjufl:.  A 
power  acquired  and  maintained  by  force  (12},  is  a 
power  that  force  has  a  right  to  repel.  A  nation, 
whatever  name  its  enemy  may  bear,  has  a  rioht 
to  attack  and  deftroy  it. 

To  conclude  -,  if  the  objecSl  of  the  fciences,  of 
morality,  and  politics  be  reduced  to  the  fearch  af- 
ter means  of  rendering  men  happy,  there  are  no 
truths  of  this  fort  whofe  knowledge  is  dangerous. 

But  does  the  happinefs  of  a  people  conftitufQ 
that  of  a  foverei2;n  ? 


C    H    A    F,      Kt 

^he  happinefs  of  the  prince  h  not  connected  with  tht 
mjfery  of  the  people^  under  any  Jorm  of  government, 

THAT  arbitrary  right  for  which  fome  mo- 
narchs  appear  fo  anxious,  is  nothing  morp 
than  aluxury  of  power,  which,  without  adding  any 
thing  to  their  own  happinefs,  makes  their  people 
miferable.  The  happinefs  of  a  prince  is  indepen- 
dent of  his  defpotifm.  It  is  frequently  in  com- 
pliance to  his  favourites,  for  the  pleafure  or  ccn- 
Ifenicnce  of  Bye  or  iix  pprfons,   that  a   fovereign 

endaves 
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enflaves  his  people  and  expofes  his  throat  to  the 
poignard  of  confpiracy. 

Portugal  informs  us  of  the  dangers  to  which, 
even  in  this  age,  kings  are  expofed.  Arbitrary- 
power,  that  calamity  of  nations,  does  not  there- 
fore fecure  either  the  felicity  or  life  of  a  monarch. 
His  happinefs  is  not  therefore  eiffentialiy  conneded 
with  the  mifery  of  his  people.  Why  refrain  to 
tell  this  truth  to  princes,  and  fuffer  them  to  be 
ignorant  that  a  limited  monarchy  is  the  mod  de- 
firable  of  all  monarchies  (13)  ;  that  a  foverei^n  is 
only  great  in  the  greatnefs  of  his  people,  ftrong 
in  their  ftrength,  and  rich  in  their  wealth  :  that 
his  intereft,  rightly  underftood,  is  eflentially  con- 
necSbed  with  theirs  ;  and,  in  fnort,  that  it  is  his  duty 
to  render  them  happy  ? 

"  By  the  fortune  of  war,  faid  an  Indian  to 
"  Tamerlane,  we  are  thine.  Art  thou  a  mer- 
"  chant?  Sell  us.  Art  thou  a  butcher?  Kill 
f '  us.      Art  thou  a  monarch  ?   Make  us  happy .'» 

Is  there  a  fovereign  who  can  without  horror 
hear  the  following  celebrated  fpeech  of  an  Arab 
incelTantly  murmur  in  his  ear  ?  This  man,  bowed 
down  by  the  weight  of  taxes,  was  unable  to  main- 
tain himfeif  and  his  family.  He  layed  his  com- 
plaints before  the  caliph.  The  caliph  was  enraged : 
the  Arab  condemned  to  die.  As  he  went  to  exe- 
cution he  met  an  officer  efcorring  provifions. 
For  whom  are  thofe  provifions  ?  faid  the  con- 
demned wretched.  For  %hQ  caliph's  dogs,  re- 
plied 
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plied  the  officer.  How  much  batter  is  the  condition 
of  a  tyrant's  dogs^  cried  the  Arab,  than  that  of  his 
fiihjerrs ! 

Vv^hat  '-rlnce  of  difcernment  could  bear  fuch  a 
reproach  •,  or  would,  by  ufurping  an  arbitrary 
power  over  his  fubjeds,  condemn  himfelf  to  live 
Sinorig  none  but  flaves  ? 

A  man  in  prefence  of  his  tyrant  has  no  opinion 
and  no  charaiier.  Thomas  Kouli  Kan  fupped 
with  a  favourite.  A  new  fort  of  pulfe  was  ferved 
up.  There  is  nothing  more  pkafing  and  whole- 
lome  than  this  fort  of  pulfe,  faid  the  monarch. 
Nothing  more  pleafing  and  wholefome,  faid  the 
courtier.  After  fupper  Kouli  Kan  found  himfelf 
indifpofed,  he  could  not  flecp.  When  he  arofe, 
he  faid.  There  is  nothing  more  deteftable  and 
more  unwholcfome  than  that  pulfe.  Nothing 
more  dctedable  and  unvvholfome,  faid  the  courtier. 
But  you  did  not  think  fo  lafl;  night,  faid  the 
prince  :  what  has  made  you  change  your  opi- 
nion ?  My  refpea  and  my  dread,  replied  the 
courtier:  I  can  curfe  the  food  with  impunity. 
I  am  the  (lave  of  your  highnefs  and  not  of  the 

pulfe. 

The  dcfpot  is   a  Gorgon  :   he  petrifies  a  man 
even   to  his  thoughts  •%    and  like  the  Gorgon  is  a 

*  What  prince,  even  among  the  Chrlftians,  would,  after  the 
example  of  the  caliph  Ilakkam,  pernut  a  magiilrate  to  teJi 
him  of  his  injullice. 

'«  A  poor  woman  poffeiTed,  at  Jehra.  a  fmall  piece  of  land 

«  contiiruous  to  the  gardens  of   Hakkam,  which  that  prince 

^  "  de  fired 
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terror  to  the  world.  Is  his  condition  then  defir"- 
able  ?  Defpotifm  is  a  yoke  equally  galling  to  them 
that  bear  it,  and  him  that  impofes  it.  Let  the 
army  abandon  the  tyrant,  and  the  vileft  among  his 
Haves  becomes  his  equal,  ftrikes  him  and  fays : 

Ta  force  etoit  ton  droit,  ta  foiblefle  eft  ton  crime. 
Thy  ftrcngth  was  thy  right, thy  weaknefs  is  thy  crime. 
But  if  a  prince,  through  a  wrong  conception 
in  this  matter,  place  his  happinefs  in  the  acquire- 

*'  defired  to  enlarge,  and  propofed  to  the  woman  to  give  up 
*'  her  land.  She  refufed,  beinp;  defirous  of  preferving  the  he- 
*•  ritage  of  her  forefathers.  The  intendant  of  the  gardens 
**  took  poffeffion  of  the  ground  the  woman  would  not  fell. 

'•  The  woman,  bathed  in  tears,  went  to  implore  jullice  at 
•'  Cordova,  of  which  Ibu  B-echir  was  cadi.  The  text  of  the 
*•  law  was  plainly  in  favour  of  the  womart.  But  what  can  the 
*'  law  do  with  thofe  that  think  themfelves  above  it?  Ibu  Be- 
"  chir  however  did  notdefpair  of  her  caufe.  He  mounted  his 
**  afs,  and  taking  with  him  a  fack  of  an  enormous  fize,  pre- 
*'  fented  himfelf  in  that  condition  before  Hakkam,  who  was 
"  then  feated  under  a  pavillion  built  on  the  ground  of  that 
**  woman. 

"  The  arrival  of  the  cadi,  and  the  fack  he  bore  on  his 
•'  Ihoulder,  aftonifhed  the  prince.  Ibu  Bechir  proftrated  hiin- 
"  felf  before  Hakkam,  and  begged  permiffion  to  fill  his  fack 
"  with  the  ground  on  which  he  flood.  The  caliph  confented. 
*'  The  fack  filled,  the  cadi  entreated  the  prince  to  help  him 
"  up  with  it  on  his  afs.  This  demand  confounded  Hakkam. 
"  The  fack  is  coo  heavy,  he  faid.  Prince,  replied  Ibu  Bechir, 
**  with  a  noble  boldnefs,  if  you  find  this  fack  fo  heavy  which 
*'  contains  only  a  part  of  the  land  you  have  unjuftly  taken  from 
**  one  of  your  fubjedls,  hcv/  will  you,  at  the  day  of  judgment, 
"  bear  the  whole  land  you  have  unjullly  feized.  Hakkam,  far 
*•  from  punifhing  the  cadi,  generoufly  acknowledged  his 
"  fault,  End  reliored  the  woman  her  land,  with  all  ihe  buildings 
"  he  had  co;iftructed  on  it," 

ment 
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ment  of  arbitrary  power,  and  a  writing,  which  de-* 
Clares  the  intention  of  the  prince,  inform  the  peo- 
ple of  the  miferies  that  threaten  them,  is  not  this 
writing  fufficient  to  excite  difcontent  and  infur- 
redions  ?  No :  the  fatal  effects  of  defpotifm  have 
been  every  where  execrated.  The  JRoman  hiftory, 
the  holy  Scripture  itfeif,  defcribe  in  a  hundred 
places  a  moft  horrid  pidure  of  tyranny,  and  yet 
the  reading  of  thefe  has  never  excited  any  revo- 
lution. It  is  the  aflual,  multiplied,  and  durable 
evils  of  defpotifm,  that  give  a  people  fometimes  the 
courage  neceffary  to  deliver  themfelves  from  the 
yoke.  It  is  always  the  cruelty  of  fultans  that  pro- 
vokes fedition.  All  the  Eaftern  thrones  are  ftained 
with  the  blood  of  their  mafters.  Who  has  fpil; 
it  ?  Their  flaves. 

The  mere  publication  of  the  truth  occafions  no 
ftrong  commotion  -,  befide,  the  advantage  of  peace 
depends  on  the  price  at  which  it  is  purchafed. 
War  is  doubtlefs  an  evil  ;  but  to  avoid  it,  Ihould 
men  fuffer  their  property,  their  lives,  and  liberty 
to  be  taken  from  them  ?  An  inimical  prince 
comes,  with  arms  in  hand,  to  reduce  a  people  to 
flavery  ;  fliould  this  people  prefent  their  necks  to 
the  yoke  ?  He  that  propofes  it  is  infamous.  By 
whatever  name  he  may  call  himfelf  who  would  rob 
me  of  my  liberty,  I  ought  to  defend  it  againft  him 

There  is  no  flate  not  fufceptible  of  improve- 
ment, often  times  as  neceffary  as  difagreeable  to 
certain  perfons.     Does  adminiftration   forbear  to 

ma  kg 
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make  it  ?  Muft  we,  under  the  hope  of  a  falfe  tran- 
quiJity,  facrifice  to  the  people  in  power  the  pub- 
lic welfare,  and  under  the  vain  pretence  of  pre- 
ferving  the  peace,  abandon  the  empire  to  the  rob- 
bers who  would  plunder  it  ? 

There  are,  as  I  have  faid,  necefTary  evils.  No 
cure  is  to  be  had  without  pain  :  when  we  fufFer  in 
the  treatment,  it  is  lels  the  cfFed  of  the  remedy 
than  of  the  difeafe. 

A  timid  condudl,  and  mean  procraftination,' 
have  been  often  more  fatal  to  communities  than 
fedition  itfelf.  We  may,  without  offending  a 
virtuous  prince,  fet  bounds  to  his  authority  ;  re- 
prefent  to  him  that  the  law  which  declares  the 
public  welfare  the  firft  of  laws,  is  facred  and  in-' 
violable,  and  ought  to  be  refpecled  even  by  him  ; 
that  all  other  laws  are  nothing  more  than  the  feve- 
ral  means  of  fecuring  the  execution  of  that  law ; 
and  in  fliort,  that  as  he  muft  be  always  unhappy 
in  the  unhappinefs  of  his  fjbjedls,  there  is  a  reci- 
procal dependence  between  the  felicity  of^  the  peo- 
ple and  that  of  the  fovereign.  From  w^hence  I 
conclude : 

That  the  obje6l  really  detrimental  to  him, 
is  the  fallhood  which  hides  from  him  the  diforder 
of  the  flate  ;  and  the  object  really  advantageous  to 
him,  is  the  truth  that  informs  him  of  the  manner 
of  treating  their  diforder. 

The  revelation  of  this  truth  is  therefore  ufeful : 
bur  does  a  man,  they  will  fay,  owe  it  to  other 
.inen,  when  it  is  fo  dangerous  to  reveal  it  to  them  ? 

CHAP. 
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CHAP.     XL 

^hat  we  owe  the  truth  to  the  peopki 

tF  on  this  fubjeft  I  was  to  confult  St.  Aiiguftine 
and  St.  An:ibrore,  I  fhould  fay  with  the  firfl:,- 
*'  Does  truth  become  a  fubje(5t  of  fcandal  ?  Let 
*'  the  fcandal  rife,  and  let  the  truth  be  fpoken^". 
I  fhould  repeat  after  the  fccond:  "  He  is  to 
«'  be  efteemed  a  defender  of  the  truth,  who,  as 
*'  foon  as  he  perceives  it,  (peaks  it  without  fhame 

««  or  fearf*. 

I  fhould  laflly  add,  "  That  the  truth  may  be 
"  for  a  time  concealed,  but  cannot  be  defeated  J". 

But  there  is  here  no  want  of  authority  :  what 
we  owe  to  celebrated  men  is  refped,  and  not  cre- 
dulity. We  fhould  therefore  fcrupulouOy  examine 
their  opinions  -,  and  that  examination  made,  we 
fhould  judge  according  to  our  own  reafon,  and  not 
according  to  theirs.  I  believe  the  three  angles  of 
a  triangle  to  be  equal  to  two  right-angles,  not  be- 
caufe  Euclid  fays  it,  but  becaufs  I  can  demon- 
flrate  it  to  be  true. 

*  Side  veritate  fcandalum,  utillus  permltt'itur  nafci  fcanda- 
lum  quara  Veritas  reliaquatur.  _ 

^  Ille  veritatis  defenfor  effe  debit  qui  com  rcfte  fentit,  lo- 

^  X  Occultari  poteft  ad  tempus  ventas,  vinci  non  poteft.     St. 
Aag.  j^£ 
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if  we  would  know  whether  we  really  owe  the 
truth  to  mankind,  let  us  all<:  the  men  in  place 
themfelves;  they  will  all  agree  that  it  is  import-^ 
ant  to  them  to  know  it,  and  that  the  knowledge  of 
it  alone  provides  them  with  the  means  of  increaf- 
ing  and  fecuring  the  public  felicity.  Now  if 
every  man,  in  quality  of  a  citizen,  ought  to  con- 
tribute all  in  his  power  to  the  happinefs  of  his 
compatriots,  whenever  he  knows  the  truth  he 
ought  to  fpeak  it. 

To  afl<:  if  we  owe  the  truth  to  mankind,  is  to^ 
afk  by  an  obfcure  and  circumlocutory  turn  of 
expreffion,  if  it  be  permiffible  to  be  virtuous,  and 
to  do  good  to  our  brethren. 

But  the  obligation  to  fpeak  the  truth  fuppofes 
the  poffibility  of  difcovering  it  :  governments 
therefore  ought  to  facilitate  the  means,  and  of  all 
Others  the  moit  certain  is  the  liberty  of  the  prefs* 

CHAP.      XIL 

Of  the  liberty  of  the  prefs* 

T  Is  to  contradiflion,  and  confequently  to  tlie^ 
liberty  of  the  prefs,  that  phyfics  owes  its  im- 
provements. Had  this  liberty  never  fubfiftcd, 
how  many  errors,  confecrated  by  time,  would  be 
cited  as  inconreftible  axioms !  What  is  here  faid 
of  phyfics  is   applicable  to   morality  and  politics. 

If 
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If  we  would  be  fure  of  the  truth  of  our  opinions, 
we  fhould  make  them  public.  It  is  by  the  touch- 
ftone  of  contradidiion  that  we  muft  prove  them. 
The  prefs  therefore  fhould  be  free.  The  ma- 
giftrate  who  prevents  it,  oppofes  all  improvement 
in  morality  and  politics  j  he  fins  againft  his  coun- 
try *  •,  he  choaks  the  very  feed  of  thofe  happy 
ideas  the  liberty  of  the  prefs  would  produce  :  and 
■who  can  eftimate  that  lofs  ?  Of  this  we  are  cer- 
tain, that  a  free  people,  a  people  who  think,  will 
always  command  the  people  who  do  not  think  f. 
A  prince  therefore  owes  to  his  nation  the  truth, 
as  being  ufeful ;  and  the  liberty  of  the  prefs,  as  the 
means  of  difcovering  it.  Wherever  that  liberty 
is  wich-held,  ignorance,  like  a  profound  darknefs, 
is  fpread  over  the  minds  of  men.  It  is  then  that 
the  lovers  of  truth,  at  the  fame  time  they  feek  it, 
fear  to  find  it ;  they  arc  fenfible  that  they  muft 
either  conceal  it,  bafely  difguife  it,  or  expofe 
themfelves  to  perfecucion ;  which  every  man 
dreads.  If  it  be  always  the  intereft  of  the  pub- 
lic to  know  the  truth,  it  is  not  always  the  intereft 
of  a  private  perfon  to  fpeak  it. 

^  He  who  would  fubmit  his  ideas  to  the  examination  and 
judgment  of  his  fellow-citizens,  ought  to  publifh  all  that  he 
thinks  true  and  ufeful :  to  conceal  them  is  a  fign  of  criminal 
indifFerence. 

t  Who  forbids  the  foieigner  to  fpeak  and  write  freely  } 
How  unjufi:  and  defetftive  is  the  government  that  makes 
this  prohibition  ?  The  Englifh  are  generally  regarded  as  the 
beft,  and  it  is  there  that  the  citizen  is  the  moll  free  in  this 
refpeit, 

Molt 
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Mofl:  governments  even  exhort  the  people  to  a 
fearch  after  thetruth  j  butalmoftall  puniflithem  for 
imaking  it  public.  Now  few  men  will  for  a  long 
time  brave  the  refentment  of  power,  from  a  pure 
love  to  mankind  and  the  truth  -,  and  confequently 
there  are  few  mafters  who  reveal  it  to  their  fcho- 
lars.  So  that  the  learning  nov/  taught  in  the  col- 
leges and  feminaries  is  reduced  to  the  reading  of 
fome  legends,  and  to  the  knowledge  of  fome 
fophifms  proper  to  encourage  fuperftition,  to  ren- 
der the  mind  falfe  and  the  heart  inhuman.  Men 
fhould  have  another  education  •,  it  is  time  that 
thefe  trifles  give  place  to  folid  inftruflion  •,  that 
iTien  be  taught  what  they  owe  to  themfelves,  to 
their  neighbours,  and  to  their  country  j  that  they 
be  made  to  fee  the  ridicule  of  religious  difputes*  ; 
the  intereft  they  have  in  improving  their  morals, 
and  confequently  in  fecuring  the  liberty  of  think- 
in";  and  writing;. 

But  what  whimfical  opinions  will  not  fuch  a  li- 
berty produce  ?  No  matter.  Thefe  opinions  being 
deftroyed  by  reafon  as  foon  as  produced  by  ca- 
price, will  make  no  alterations  in  the  tranquility 
of  a  Hate.     There  are  no  fpecious  pretences  with 


*  For  what  reafon  flaould  a  free  inquiry  about  religion  be 
forbid  ?  If  it  be  true,  it  will  ftand  the  tell  of  examination  :  if 
it  be  falfe,  how  abfurd  is  it  to  proteft  a  religion  whofe  mora- 
lity is  pufilanimout  and  cruel,  and  whofe  worHiip  is  a  charge 
to  the  ftate  by  an  e.iceiTive  expence  in  maintaining  its  mi- 
ni ftfirs  ? 

Vol.  II,  Y  which 
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which  hypocrify  and  tyranny  have  not  coloured 
their  defire  of  impofing  filence  on  m-^n  of  difcern- 
ment  -,  and  there  is  no  virtuous  citizen  can  fee  in 
thefe  vain  pretences  any  legitimate  reafon  for  re- 
maining filent. 

This  publication  of  the  truth  can  be  difpleafing 
to  thofe  impoftors  only,  who  too  frequently 
gaining  the  attention  of  princes,  reprefent  an  en- 
lightened people  as  fadious,  and  a  brutal  people 
as  docile.  But  what  does  experience  teach  us 
concerning  this  matter?  That  every  intelligent 
people  are  deaf  to  the  idle  declamations  of  fana- 
ticifm,  and  Ihocked  by  all  afls  of  injuftice. 

When  a  man  is  deprived  of  his  property  and  li- 
berty, and  threatened  with  thelofsof  Hfe  itfelf,  he  be- 
comes exafperated  -,  it  is  then  the  flave  arms  againft 
his  mafter.  Truth  has  no  enemies  but  the  enemies 
of  the  public  :  bad  men  alone  oppofe  its  promul- 


gation 


To  conclude,  it  is  no  great  matter  to  Ihew 
that  truth  is  ufeful  ;  that  man  owes  it  to  man  ;  and 
that  the  prefs  ought  to  be  free :  we  fhould  alfo 
point  out  the  evils  produced  in  empires  by  an  in- 
difference for  the  truth* 


CHAP, 
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CHAP.      XIIL 
0/  /^/?  m/j  produced  by  an  indiference  fcr  the  'truth. 

IN  the  political,  as  in  the  hunian  body,  a  certain 
degree  offermentation  is  neceffary  to  fupport  mo- 
tion and  life.  An  indifference  for  glory  and  the 
truth  produces  a  ftagnation  in  the  foul  and  the  mind. 
Every  nation  that  by  the  form  of  its  government, 
or  the  flupidity  of  its  miniilers,  comes  to  this 
Hate  of  indifference  is  barren  in  great  talents,  as 
well  as  in  great  virtues  *.  Let  us  take  the  In- 
dians for  an  example  :  what  men  are  thefe,  when 
compared  to  the  adllveand  induilrious  inhabitants 
of  the  Seine,  the  Rhine,  or  the  Thames ! 

The  Indian,  plunged  in  ignorance,  indifferent 
to  truth,  wretched  at  home,  and  feeble  abroad,  is 
the  flave  of  a  defpot,  equally  incapable  of  leading 
him  to  happinefs  in  peace,  or  to  an  enemy  in 
war  f.     What  difference  between  the  modern  In- 

*  The  virtues  fiy  the  country  from  which  truth  is  baniflied  ; 
they  will  not  inhabit  the  land  where  the  title  of  ths  Sun  of 
Juftice  is  given  to  the  mofl  unjuft  and  moft  cruel  tyrants,  and 
where  their  panegyrics  are  pronounced  by  terror.  What  ideas 
can  wretched  courtiers  form  of  virtue  in  countries  where  princes 
the  moll  feared  are  moft  praifed. 

t  \Vhen  there  is  a  war  in  the  Eail,  the  fophy,  retirina  to  his 
feragljo,  commands  his  flaves  to  go  and  be  killed  for  him  on  the 
frontiers  :  he  will  not  even  deign  to  conduft  them.  Can  it  be, 
fays  Machiavel,  that  a  monarch  rtull  abandon  to  his  favourites! 

y  3 
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dia  and  that  formerly  fo  renowned,  and  whicfr, 
cited  as  the  nurfery  of  the  arts  and  fciences,  was 
peopled  with  men  greedy  of  glory  and  of  difco- 
veries  ?  The  contempt  in  which  this  nation  is 
held  Ihews  the  contempt  that  every  people  are  to 
expe6l,  who  like  them  lie  plunged  in  indolence 
and  an  indifference  for  glory. 

Whoever  regards  ignorance  as  favourable  to 
government,  and  error  as  ufeful,  miftakes  their 
produ6lions  :  he  has  not  confulted  hiftory  -,  he 
does  not  know  that  an  error,  ufeful  for  the  pre- 
fent,  too  frequently  contains  the  feeds  of  the  great- 
eft  calamities. 

A  white  cloud  afcends  above  the  mountains  j  it 
is  the  experienced  mariner  alone  who  beholds  it  as 
the  forerunner  of  a  hurricane,  and  haftes  to  a  place 
of  fhelter  :  he  knows  that,  defcending  from  the 
fummit  of  the  mountain,  the  cloud  will  extend 
itfelf  over  the  plain,  and  foon  veil  the  fky,  yec 
bright  and  ferene,  with  a  frightful  night  of  tem- 
pefts. 

Error  is  the  white  cloud  in  which  few  men  fee 
the  evils  it  portends.     Thefe  evils,   hid  from  the 

the  moft  noble  of  his  funftions,  that  of  commanding  his  ar- 
mies ?  Can  he  be  ignorant  that  others  being  interefted  in 
prolonging  their  command,  will  for  that  reafon  prolong  the 
war  ?  But  what  a  lofs  of  men  and  money  is  occafioned  by  this 
prolongation ;  and  to  what  a  reverfe  is  a  vidorious  nation  ex- 
pofed,  that  negleds  the  opportunity  of  totally  crufliing  an 
cnemy^ 

fool. 
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fool,  are  perceived  by  the  wile  :  he  knows  that  a 
fingk  error  is  fufficient  to  degrade  a  people,  and 
obfcure  the  whole  horizon  of  their  ideas  ;  and  yet 
an  erroneous  conception  of  the  Divinity  has  fre- 
quently produced  this  effefl. 

Error,  dangerous  in  icfelf,   is  flill  more  fo  by 
propagation :    one   produces  many.     Every   man 
compares,    more  or  lefs,  his  ideas  together.  •  If  he 
adopt  a  falfs  idea,  that,  united  with  others,  pro- 
duces fuch  as  are  neceilarily  falfe,  which  combin- 
ing again  with   all  thofe   his   memory  contains, 
give  to  ail  of  them  a  greater  or  lefs  tinge  of  falf- 
hood,    Theologic  errors  are  a  proof  of  this  :  one 
of  them  is  alone  fufficient  to  infefb  the  whole  mafs 
of  a  man's  ideas,  and  produce  an  infinity  of  capri- 
cious,  monftrous,  and  always  unexpedled  ideas  ; 
for  the  birth  of  monfters  can  never  be  predicted 
before  their  delivery. 

Errors  are  ofathoufand  kinds.  Truth,  on  the 
contrary,  is  uniform  and  fimple  ;  its  progrefs  is 
always  fimilar  and  confequent.  A  difcerning 
mind  previoufly  difcovers  the  route  it  ought  to 
take  *  :  it  is  not  fo  widi  error.  Always  inconfe- 
quent  and  irregular  in  its  courfe,  we  lofe  fight  of 

*  The  principles  of  a  judicious  micifter  being  known,  we 
may,  in  almoft  all  circumftances,  predid  his  conduft.  That 
of  a  fool  is  not  to  be  divined.  It  is  by  a  vifit,  a  word,  a  fit  of 
impatience,  he  is  determined,  and  from  heuce  the  p-roverb, 
tia:  Gj^  onlj  knows  n.vbat  a  fool  ixiill  do. 
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it  every  Inflant ;  its  appearances  are  always  unfore- 
feen,  and  therefore  we  cannot  predid  its  efTe6ls. 
To  ftifle  the  feeds  *  of  error,  the  legiflature  can- 
not too  much  excite  men  to  the  fearch  after 
truth. 

Every  vice,  fay  the  philofophers,  is  an  error  of 
the  underftanding.  Crimes  and  prejudices  are 
brothers ;  truth  and  virtue  are  fifters.  But  who 
are  the  parents  of  truth  ?  Conrradidion  and  dif- 
pute.  Liberty  of  thought  bears  the  fruit  of 
truth ;  this  hberty  elevates  the  foul,  and  engen- 
ders fublime  thoughts  •,  fear,  on  the  contrary,  de- 
bafes  the  foul,  fo  that  it  can  produce  none  but 
mean  ideas. 

However  ufeful  truth  may  be,  a  people  be- 
ing led  to  their  ruin  by  the  imperfeftion  of 
their  government,  cannot  avoid  it  but  by  a 
great  change  in  their  government,  laws,  man- 
riers,  and  cuftoms,  fhould  the  legiflature  at- 
tempt it  ?  Should  it  make  the  prefent  generation 
miferable  to  merit  the  efteem  of  pofterity  ?  Should 
that  truth  be  heard  v^hich  would  advife  men  to 
fecure  the  felicity  of  future  generations  by  the  mis- 
fortune of  the  prefent  ? 

*  Should  we,  to  deflroy  error,  compel  it  tofilence  ?  No  :  how 
then  ;  Let  it  talk  on.  Error,  obfcure  of  itfelf,  is  rejeded  by 
every  found  underftanding.  If  time  has  not  given  it  credit, 
aud  it  be  not  favoured  by  government,  it  cannot  bear  the* 
afpea  of  examination.  Reafon  will  uhimately  dired  wherever 
it  b?  freely  exercifed. 

CHAP. 
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CHAP.       XIV. 

'^hat  th£  happincfs  of  future  generations  is  never  con- 
nested  with  the  mifery  of  the  prefent  generation. 

\0  fnew   the  abfurdity  of  fuch  fuppofidon, 
let  us  fee  of  what  the  prefenc  generation, 
as  it  is  called,  is  compofed. 

1.  Of  a  great  number  of  children  who  luve  not 
yet  contracfted  habits. 

2.  Of  youths    who   can    eafily    change   their 

babies. 

3.  Of  finifned  men,  many  of  whom   have  al- 
ready forefeen  and  approved  the  reformation  pro- 

pofed. 

4.  Of  old   men,  to   whom   every  change  of 
opinion  and  habit  is  really  infupportable. 

Vv'hat  refults  from  this  enumeration  ?  That  a 
wife  reformation  in  manners,  laws,  and  govern- 
ment may  difpleafe  old  men,  thofe  that  are  weak 
and  flaves  to  cuftoras,  but  that  it  will  be  ufeful  to 
future  generauons,  and  alfo  to  the  greateft  number 
of  thofe  that  compofe  the  prefent  generation,  and 
confequently  can  never  be  contrary  to  the  prefent 
and  general  fta;e  of  a  nation. 

Befide,  every  one  knows  that  the  perpetuity  of 

abufcs  in  an  empire  is  not  the  effe6l  of  our  com- 

paffion  for  old  men,  but  the  ill-judged  intereft  of 

y  4  people 
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people  in  power ;  thefe,  equally  indifferent  to  the 
happinefs  of  the  piefent  *  and  future  generations, 
would  have  all  facrificed  to  their  moft  trifling  ca- 
price.     They  would  have  it  fo,  and  are  obeyed. 

How  exalted  foever  the  ftation  of  a  man  may 
be,  it  is  to  the  nation  and  not  to  him  the  firfl:  re- 
gard is  due.  God,  they  fay,  died  for  the  falvation 
of  all  men  :  we  fhould  not  therefore  facrifice  the 
happinefs  of  all  to  the  caprice  of  one.  All  perfo- 
nal  intereft  fhould  be  facrificed  to  that  of  the  com- 
inunity.  But  it  will  be  faid,  thefe  facrifices  are 
fometimes  cruel ;  ye?,  when  they  are  executed  by 
the  fliupid  and  inhuman,  "When  the  public  wel- 
fare requires  the  misfortune  of  an  individual, 
every  compafTion  is  due  to  his  mifery ;  there  are 
no  means  to  alleviate  it  that  fhould  not  be  em- 
ployed ;  it  is  then  that  the  juftice  and  humanity 
of  a  prince  fhould  be  exerted  :  all  the  unfortunate 
have  a  right  to  his  beneficence  ;  he  fhould  com- 
iriiferate  their  fufterings.  Miferable  is  the  flate  of 
the  infenfible  and  cruel  man  who  refufes  the  citi- 
zen even  the  confolation  of  complaining.  La- 
mentation, common  to  all  that  fuffer,  all  tha^ 
breathe,  is  always  lawful. 

*  A  wife  government  always  provides  in  the  happinefs  of  the 
prefent  generation  for  that  offuture  generations.  Jt  has  been 
faid  of  youth  and  age,  that  the  one  forefeestoo  much,  and  the 
other  too  little  ;  that  to-day  is  the  miftrefs  of  the  young  man, 
and  to  morrow  that  of  the  old  one.  It  is  after  the  manner  of 
p|d  men  iUt?s  fliould  conduct  themfelves. 

I  woul4 
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I  would  not  have  the  lamentations  of  the  un- 
fortunate ftop  the  progrefs  of  the  prince  in  his 
purfuir  of  the  public  good  •,  but  I  would  have 
him  in  his  progrefs  dry  up  the  tears  of  mifery, 
and  that,  prone  to  pity,  the  love  of  his  country 
alone  fliould  prevent  him  from  confulting  the 
happinefs  of  individuals. 

Such  a  prince,  always  the  friend  of  the  dif- 
trelTed,  and  always  employed  in  promoting  the 
happinefs  of  his  fubjeds,  will  never  regard  the 
publication  of  the  truth  as  dangerous. 

What  is  to  be  concluded  from  the  foregoing 
obfervations  on  this  quefhion  ? 

That  the  difcovery  of  the  truth,  always  ufeful 
to  the  public,  is  never  pernicious  to  any  but  its 
author. 

That  the  publication  of  the  truth  does  not 
affe<5t  the  peace  of  ftates  ;  that  the  flownefs  of  it? 
progrefs  alone  is  a  fecurity  againft  any  fuch  con- 
fequence. 

That  under  every  form  of  government  it  is  im- 
portant to  know  the  truth. 

That  there  are  properly  but  tv/o  forts  of  go- 
vernments, the  one  good,  and  the  other  bad. 

That  in  neither  of  them  the  happinefs  of  the 
prince  is  conneded  with  the  mifery  of  his  fub- 
jefts. 

That  if  truth  be  ufeful  we  owe  it  to  mankind. 

That  confequently  all  governments  ought  to 
facilitate  the  means  of  difcovering  the  truth. 

That 
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That  the  mofl:  fure  of  all  others  is  the  liberty 
of  the  prefs. 

That  the  fciences  owe  their  improvements  to 
that  liberty. 

That  an  indifference  for  the  truth  is  a  fource  of 
error,  and  error  a  fource  of  public  calamities. 

That  no  friend  to  the  truth  will  propofe  the  fa- 
crificing  the  felicity  of  the  prefent  generation  to 
that  of  the  future  generation. 

That  fuch  an  hypothefis  is  impoiTible. 
Laftly,  that  it  is  from  the  fole  publication  of 
the  truth  we  are  to  exped  the  future  happinefs  of 
mankind. 

The  confequence  of  thefe  feveral  propofitions 
is,  tliat  no  one  having  a  right  to  promote  the  mif- 
fortune  of  the  ftate,  no  one  has  a  right  to  oppofe 
the  publication  of  the  truth,  and  efpecially  of  the 
firft  principles  of  morality. 

If  a  man  by  means  of  force  ufurps  the  power 
of  a  nation,  from  that  moment  the  nation  is 
plunged  in  an  ignorance  of  its  true  intereftsj  the 
only  laws  adopted  are  thofe  that  favour  avarice, 
and  the  tyranny  of  the  men  in  power  ;  the  public 
caufe  remains  without  protedors.  Such  is  in 
moft  kingdoms  the  aftual  ftate  of  the  people. 
This  ftate  is  the  more  dreadful  as  it  requires  ages 
to  free  men  from  it. 

That  befide,  thofe  interefted  in  the  miferies  of 
a  people  fear  no  approaching  revolution.  Error 
is  not  to  be  fubdued  by  the  attack  of  truth,  but 

by 
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by  the  ftroke  of  power.  The  time  of  its  deftruc- 
tion  will  be  that  when  the  prince  unices  his  interefl 
with  that  of  the  public  ;  till  that  time  it  is  in  vain 
to  prefent  the  truth  to  mankind  ;  it  will  be  always 
mifunder flood.  If  we  are  guided  in  our  condud 
and  belief  by  nothing  but  the  inrereftof  the  prefent 
moment,  how  /hall  v/ediftinguilh,  by  its  uncertain 
and  variable  glimmer,  truth  from  falfhood  ? 

C     H     A     P.        XV. 

^hat  the  fame  opinions  appear  true  or  falfe,  according 
to  the  interefi  we  have  to  beiieve  them  the  one  or 
the  other, 

LL  men  agree  in  the  truth  of  geometric 
propofitions  j  is  it  becaufe  they  are  de- 
monftrated  ?  No  :  but  becaufe  men  have  no  interefl: 
in  taking  the  falfe  for  the  true.  If  they  had  fuch 
inreref!:,  the  propofitions  molt  evidently  demon- 
flrated  would  appear  to  them  problematic  ;  they 
would  prove,  on  occafion,  that  the  contained  is 
greater  than  the  container  :  this  is  a  fadt  of  which 
fome  religions  afford  examples. 

If  a  Catholic  divine  propofe  to  prove  that  there 
are  flicks  that  have  not  two  ends,  nothing  is  to 
him  more  facile  •,  he  will  firfl  diftinguifli  flicks 
into  tv/o  forts,  the  one  material,  the  other  fpiritual. 
He  will  then  deliver  an  obfcure  differtation  on  the 
nature  of  fpiritual  flicks,   and  conclude  that  the 

exiflence 
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exiftence  of  thcfe  flicks  is  a  myftery  above,  yet 
not  contrary  to  reafon  :  and  then  this  felf- evident 
propofition  *,  "  that  there  is  no  ftick  without  two 
"  ends,"  becomes  problematic. 

It  is  the  fame,  fays  an  Englifh  author  on  this 
fubjed,  with  the  mofl  obvious  truths  of  morality  ; 
the  moft  evident  is,  "  that  with  regard  to  crimes, 
"  the  puniiliment  fhould  be  perfonal,  and  that  I 
*'  ought  not  to  be  punifiied  for  a.  robbery  com- 
"  mitted  by  my  neighbour.*' 

Yet  how  many  theologians  are  there  who 
ftill    maintain    that    God   punilhes   in    the    pre- 

*  Every  one  talks  of  evidence  ;  and  'as  this  opportunity  pre- 
fents,  I  fliall  endeavour  to  annex  a  determinate  idea  to  the 
word. 

B-vidence  comes  from  the  Latin  word  'viJere,  to  fee.  I  fee  that 
an  ell  is  longer  than  a  foot.  Every  facl  therefore  that  I  can 
ai'certain  by  ray  fenfes  is  to  me  evident.  But  is  it  [fo  to  thofe 
that  cannot  afcertain  it  by  the  fame  means  ?  No  :  from  hence  I 
conclude,  that  a  propofition  generally  evident  is  nothing  more 
than  a  faft,  of  which  all  men  can  equally  and  at  every  inftant 
verify  the  exiftence. 

That  two  bodies  and  two  bodies  make  four  bodies,  is  a  pro- 
pofition evident  to  all  men  ;  becaufe  all  can  at  every  inftant 
afcertain  the  truth  of  it :  but  that  there  is  in  the  ftables  of 
the  king  of  Siam  an  elephant  eight  yards  high,  is  evident  to 
all  thofe  who  have  feen  it,  but  not  to  me,  nor  to  thofe  who  have 
not  meafurcd  it.  This  propofition  therefore  cannot  be  cited 
either  as  evident,  or  as  probable.  It  is  in  reality  more  rea- 
fonable  to  fuppi^fe  that  ten  witnefTes  of  this  faft  were  either  de- 
ceived, or  that  they  exaggerate,  or  laftly,  that  they  falfified, 
than  it  is  to  believe  that  there  fhould  be  an  elephant  of  twice 
^he  comnion  height. 

fent 
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fent   race   of     mankind  the    fins    of   their    firft 
parent  *. 

To  conceal  the  abfurdity  of  this  reafoning  they 
add,  that  thejuftice  of  Heaven  is  not  that  of  the 
earth:  but  if  thejufhice  of  Heaven  be  true  (14}, 
and  be  not  that  of  the  earth,  man  then  lives  in  is- 

o 

norance  of  what  juftice  is  ;  he  therefore  can  never 
know  if  the  adion  he  thinks  equitable  be  not  un- 
juft,  and  if  robbery  and  murder  are  not  vir- 
tues (15).  What  then  become  of  the  principles 
of  the  natural  law  of  morality  ?  How  can  we  be 
fure  of  their  equity,  and  diftinguifh  an  honefl:  man 
from  a  villain  ? 

CHAP.      XVI. 

^hat  intereji  makes  us  cjlecm  in  ourfehes  sven  thai 
cruelty  we  deleft  in  others, 

ALL  the  nations  of  Europe  regard  with  horror 
thofe  priefts  of  Carthage,  whofe  barbarity  en- 
clofed  living  children  in  the  burning  (latue  of  Saturn 
or  Moloch.  There  is  no  Spaniard  hov/ever  who 
does  not  refped  the  fame  cruelty  in  himfelf  and 

*  Why,  faid  a  miffionary  to  a  learned  Chinefe,  do  you  admit 
nothing  but  a  blind  deftiny  ?  Becaufe,  he  replied,  we  cannot 
think  that  an  intelligent  Being  can  be  unjuft,  and  punifh  in  one 
jufi:  come  into  the  world  a  crime  comn.itted  6oog  years  f^nce 
by  his  father  Adam.  Your  flnpid  piety  makes  God  to  be  an 
intelligent  and  unjuft  Being:  ours,  in  faft  more  enlightened^ 
makes  him  a  blind  defliny. 

his 
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his  inquifitors.  To  what  mufl  we  attribute  this 
contradiflion  ?  To  the  veneradon  a  Spaniard  has 
for  a  monk  from  his  infancy.  To  dived  himfclf 
of  this  habitual  veneration,  he  muft  confult  his 
reafon,  expofe  himfelf  at  once  to  the  fatigue  of  at- 
tention, and  the  hatred  of  thofe  monks.  The  Spa- 
niard is  therefore  compelled,  by  the  combined  in- 
tereftof  fear  and  idlenefs,  to  revere  in  the  Domi- 
nican the  barbarity  he  detefls  in  the  Mexican 
priefl.  '  I  fhall  doubtlefs  be  told,  that  the  differ- 
ence of  religions  changes  the  effence  of  things,  and 
that  an  enormous  cruelty  in  one  religion  is  a  re- 
fpeflable  a6tion  in  another. 

I  (hall  not  reply  to  this  abfurdiry  ;  but  only  ob- 
ferve,  that  the  fame  intereH:  which,  for  example, 
makes  me  love  and  refpecft  in  one  country,  the 
cruelty  I  hate  and  defpife  in  others,  ought  alfo  to 
fafcinate  the  eyes  of  my  reafon  in  other  refpedts, 
and  frequently  exaggerate  the  contempt  due  to 
certain  vices. 

Avarice  is  an  example  of  this.  When  a  mifef 
contents  himfelf  with  giving  nothing,  and  faving 
whaty  he  has  got,  and  is  in  other  refpedls  guilty  of 
no  injuftice,  he  is  perhaps  of  all  bad  men  the  leaft 
injurious  to  fociety  ;  the  evil  he  does  is  properly 
nothing  more  than  an  omiflion  of  the  good  he 
might  do.  If  of  all  the  vices  avarice  be  the 
mod  generally  detefted^  it  is  the  effed  of  an  avi- 
dity common  to  almoft  all  men,  it  is  becaufe  men 

hate 
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hate  thofe  from  whom  they,  can  expe<rc  nothings 
The  greedy  mifers  rail  ac  fordid  mifers. 

CHAP.      XVI. 

Interefi  makes  crimes  to  be  honoured, 

WHATEVER  imperfedl  notions  men  may 
have  of  virtue,  there  are  few  who  refpe(5t 
robbery,  murder,  the  poifoner,  or  the  parricide  ; 
and  yet  the  whole  church  conftantly  honours  thefe 
erimes  in  its  proteiStors.  I  ihall  cite  for  exam- 
ples Conflantine  and  Clovis. 

The  former,  without  regard  to  the  fandlity  of 
oaths,  caufed  his  brother-in-law  Licinius  to  be 
affaflinated  -,  malTacred  his  nephew  Licinius  at  the 
age  of  twelve  years ;  put  to  death  his  fon  Crifpus, 
who  was  illuftrious  for  his  virtues  j  cut  the  throat 
of  his  father-in-law  Maximian  at  Marfeilles,  and 
fuffocated  his  wife  Faufta  in  a  bath.  The  au- 
thenticity of  thefe  crimes  forced  the  Pagans  to  ex- 
clude this  emperor  from  their  feaits  and  initia- 
tions ;  and  the  virtuous  Chriftians  received  him 
into  their  church.  As  to  the  ferocious  Clovis,  he 
beat  out  the  brains  of  the  two  brothers  Reg- 
nacaire  and  Richemer,  and  who  were  both  his  re- 
lations. But  he  v^^as  liberal  to  the  church,  and 
Savaron  proves  the  fandlity  of  Clovis.  The 
church,  it  is  true,    has  not  faintified  either  Clovis 

of 
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Or  Conftantine,    but    it    has    in    them,    at  leaf! 

honoured  two  men  fouled  by  ihe  moft  enormbos 

crimes. 

Whatever  extends  the  dominion  of  the  church 
always  appe-ars  innocent  in  its  eyes  :  Pepin  is  a 
proof.  The  pope  at  his  defire  pafied  ffom  Italy 
to  France-,  on  his  arrival  he  anointed  Pepin,  and 
crowned  in  him  an  ufurper  who  kept  his  hwfiil 
kino  {hut  up  in  the  convent  of  St.  Martin,  and 
the  fon  of  his  matter  in  the  convent  of  Fontenellc 
in  Normandy.  But  this  coronation,  they  will  fay, 
"was  the  crime  of  the  pope,  and  not  that  of  the  church. 
The  filence  of  the  prelates  was  a  fecret  appro- 
bation of  the  pope's  conduft.  Without  this  tacit 
confent  the  pope,  in  an  affembly  of  the  principal 
perfons  of  the  nation,  would  not  have  dared  to  le- 
gitimate the  ufurpation  of  Pepin ;  he  would  not 
have  forbid  them,  under  pain  of  excommunica- 
tion, to  chufe  a  king  of  another  race. 

But  did  all  the  prelates  really  honour  fuch 
princes  as  Pepin,  Clovis,  and  Conftantine  ?  Some 
among  them  doubtlefs  bluihed  inwardly  at  thofe 
odious  beatifications  •,  but  moft  of  them  faw  no 
crime  in  the  criminal  that  enriched  them.  Wha^: 
cannot  the  fafcination  of  intereft  operate  on  mati- 
kind  ? 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.       XVIII. 

Interefi  makes  faints* 

I  SHALL  take  Charlemagne  for  an  example,,' 
He  was  a  great  man  ;  endowed  with  crreat 
virtues ;  but  with  none  of  thofe  that  make  faints. 
His  hands  were  loathfome  with  the  blood  of  the 
Saxons,  whom  he  unjuftly  butchered ;  he  robbed 
his  nephews  of  their  patrimony  •,  he  married  four 
wives,  and  was  accufed  of  inceft;  his  conduft  was 
not  that  of  a  faint,  but  he  increafed  the  territory 
of  the  church,  and  the  church  made  him  a  faint. 
It  did  the  fame  by  Hermenigiklus,  fon  of  the 
Vifigoth,  king  Eurigildus.  This  young  prince 
leagued  with  a  prince  of  Suevia  againft  his  father, 
gave  him  battle,  loft  it  near  Cordova,  and  was 
killed  by  an  officer  of  Eurigildus  j  but  as  he  be- 
lieved in  the  confubftantiality,  the  church  fanfli- 
fied  him.  A  thoufand  villains  have  had  the  fame 
fortune.  St.  Grill,  bilhop  of  Alexandria,  alTaffi- 
nated  the  beautiful  and  fublime  Hypathia,  and 
was  in  like  manner  canonifed. 

Philip  de  Commines  relates  on  this  fubjeft, 
that  on  entering  the  convent  of  the  Carmelites,  at 
Pavia^  he  was  fhewn  the  body  of  count  Yvertu  ; 
that  count  who  obtained  the  principality  of  Mi- 
lan by  the  murder  of  his  uncle  Bernabo,  and  was 
the   firft  that  bore    the  title  of  duke.     What! 

.^'OL-  n.  Z  faid 
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faid  Commines  to  the  monk  who  attended  himf, 
have  you  canonifed  fuch  a  monfter!  He  was  our 
bcnef'aflor,  replied  the  CarmeHte -,  and,  toincreafe 
their  number,  it  is  our  cuftom  to  grant  them  the 
honours  of  fan(5tity  :  it  is  by  us  that  fools  and 
knaves  become  faints,  and  by  them  that  wc 
become  rich. 

How  many  fucceflions  have  been  violated  by  the 
monks !  But  they  rob  for  the  church,  and  the 
church  makes  them  faints.  The  hiftory  of 
paprfm  is  nothing  more  than  a  vaft  colle6lion  of 
iimilar  facls.  When  we  open  the  legends  we 
read  the  names  of  a  thoufand  canonifed  fcoundrels  ; 
but  we  fearch  in  vain  for  the  name  of  Alfred  the 
Great,  who  for  a  long  time  was  the  happinefs  of 
England ;  or  that  of  Henry  IV.  who  would  have 
been  that  of  France  ;  and  for  the  names  of  thofe 
men  of  genius,  who,  by  their  difco varies  in  the 
arts  and  fciences,  have  been  an  honour  to  their  age 
and  their  country. 

The  church,  always  greedy  of  riches,  con- 
ilantly  difpofes  of  the  dignities  in  heaven  in  favour 
of  thofe  who  give  it  great  riches  upon  earth. 
Intereft  peoples  the  celeftial  regions.  What 
bounds  can  be  fet  to  its  power  ?  If  God,  as  they 
fay,  has  made  all  thing-i  iov  himfelf,  cmma  propter 
fcmetipfum  operatus  eft  BomiKus ,  man,  created  after 
his  image  and  refemblance,  has  done  the  fame.  Ic 
is  always  according  to  his  own  intereft  that  he 
a  judges. 
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judges  *.  Is  ht  often  unhappy  ?  It  is  becaiife  he 
Wants  difcernment.  Idlenefs,  a  momentary  advan- 
tage, and  efpeclally  a  fha'm^ful  rubmifTion  to  re- 
ceived opinions,  arc  fo  many  rocks  fcattered  in 
the  courfe  of  our  purfult  after  happinefs. 

To  avoid  them  we  itluft"  think,  and  we  will  not 
take  the  trouble :  men  like  better  to  believe  than 
to  examine.  How  often  has  our  credulity- 
blinded  us  in  the  purfuit  of  our  true  intereft ! 
Man  has  been  defined  a  rational  anin^al  •,    I  define 

*  Our  belief,  according  to  fome  philofophers,  is  independent 
of  our  intereft  ;  thcfe  philofophers  are  right  or  wrong  accord- 
ing to  the  idea  they  attached  to  the  word  !>elit/;  if  they  mean 
by  it  a  clear  idea  of  the  matter  believied,  and  that  they  can, 
like  the  geoinetricians,  demonftrate  the  truth  of  it,  iti?  certain 
that  no  error  is  believed,  that  none  will  ftand  the  examen,  that 
we  form  no  clear  idea  of  it,  and  that  in  this  fenfe  there  are  few 
believers.  But  if  we  take  the  word  in  the  common  accepta- 
tion, and  mean  by  a  believer  an  adorer  of  the  bull  Apis;  if 
the  man  who,  without  having  a  clear  idea  of  what  he  believes, 
believes  by  imitation,  who,  fo  to  fay,  believes  he  believes, 
and  maintains  the  truth  of  his  belief  at  the  peril  of  his  life  ;  in 
this  fenfe  there  are  many  believers.  The  Catholic  church 
boafts  continually  of  its  martyrs;  but  I  know  net  wherefore. 
Every  religion  has  its  own.  "  He  that  pretends  to  a  revelation 
**  ought  to  die  in  the  maintenance  of  what  he  fays:  that  is 
*'  the  only  proof  he  can  give  of  what  he  afferts."  It  is  not  (a 
with  the  philofopher  ;  his  proportions  muft  befupported  by  fasfls 
and  reafonings ;  whether  he  die  or  not  in  the  maintenance  of  his 
doftrine  is  of  little  imp'':rtance  ;  his  death  would  prove  only  thac 
he  was  obftinately  attached  to  his  opinon;  not  that  it  was  true; 

As  for  the  reft,  the  belief  of  fanatics,  always  founded  on 
an  imaginary,  but  powerful  intereft  in  heavenly  rewards,  con- 
ftantly  impofes  on  the  vulgar  ;  and  it  is  to  thefe  fanatics  that 
\Ve  muft  atributfr  the  eftabliftim.ent  of  almoft  all  general 
opinions, 

Z  2  him. 
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him  creduUms  animal*  :  .what  can  he  not-  b^ 
made  to  believe  ?  When  a  hypocrite  pretends  to 
virtue,  he  is  reputed  virtuous,  and  is  in  confc- 
quence  more  honoured  than  an  honefl  man. 

Do  the  clergy  pretend  to  be  without  ambition? 
They  are  regarded  as  fuch,  even  at  the  time  they 
declare  themfelves  to  be  the  firft  body  of  the  ftate-f. 

Do  the  bifiiops  .and  cardinals  pretend  to  humi- 
lity ?  They  are  believed  on  their  word  •,  when  by 
afTuming  the  title  of  lordfhip,  eminence,  and  ex- 
cellence, the  latter  would  even  put  themfelves  on  a 
level  with  kings.     Cardinales  regibus  /fquiparantur. 

The  monk  calls  hirafeif  poor,  and  is  reputed 
fo,  even  at  the  time  he  poiTelTes  "jhe  gieateft  part 
of  the  revenue  of  a  ftate -,  and  this  monk  in  confc»- 
quence  receives  alms  from  an  infinity  of  dupes.     ' 

To  conclude,  let  no  one  be  aftoniflied  at  hu- 
man imbecility  :  men,  being  in  general  badly  edu-' 
cated,  are  what  they  ought  to  be;  their  'extreme 
credulity  rarely  leaving  them.,  the  free  exercife  of 
their   reafon,    they  in    confeq.uence   form   wrong/ 


*  The  imanners  and  adlons  of  animals  prove  that  they  conr- 
pare  and  judge.  They  are  in  this  refpecl  moft  or  lefs  rational, 
have  more  or  lefs  refemblance  to  man  j  but  what  comparifoii 
is  there  between  their  credulity  and  ours  ?  None.  It  is  princi- 
pally in  the  extent  of  credulity  we  differ ;  and  it  is  this  per- 
haps which  molt  particularly  diftinguiilies  man  from  animal?. 

■|-  If  the  apollles  never  afTumed  the  rank:  of  the  iirft  body  of  the 
ftates,  if  they  never  pretended  to  equal  themfelves  to  theCsfars 
and  proconfuls,  the  clergy  muft  have  a  very  high  opinion  of 
human  ftupidity  to  cali  themfelves  humbJc,  ind  at  the  fame 
time  make  fuch  failuoMs  pretenlions. 
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judgments  and  are  unhappy.  What  is  to  be  done 
v/here  men  are  indifferent  to  the  matter  on  which 
tliey  are  to  judge*,  and  confequently  without  at- 
tention and  difcernment  to  judge  properly;  or 
where  they  have  ftrong  prejudices  concerning  that 
matter,  and  confequently  it  is  the  intereft  of  the 
prefent  moment  -that  almoft  always  dircfls  their 
judgment  ? 

A  juft  judgment  fuppofes  an  indifference  for 
the  matter  judged  off,  and  an  earned  defire  to 
judge  rightly.      Now   in   the  prefent  ftate  of  fo- 

*  When  an  opinion  appears  to  me  indifFerent,  it  is  by  the 
balance  of  my  reafon  I  weigh  its  advantages.  But  if  that 
opinion  crccite  in  me  hatred,  love  or  fear,  it  is  not  my  reafon, 
but  my  paflions,  that  judge  of  its  truth  or  falfity.  Now  the 
more  vigorous  my  paflions  are,  the  lefs  fhare  will  reafon  have 
in  my  judgments.  To  overcome  the  moft  grofs  prejudice,  it 
is  not  enough  to  fee  its  sbfurdity. 

Have  1  deir.onflratcd  in  the  morning  the  non-exiftence  of 
apparitions  r  li  I  am  at  night  alone  in  a  chamber  or  awood,  and 
phantoms  or  apparitioxis  fcem  to  rife  outof  the  floor  or  the  earth, 
terror  feizcs  me:  the  melt  folid  reafoning  cannot  diffipate  my 
fear.  To  flifie  in  me  the  fear  of  fpeflr'es,  it  is  not  fufficient  to 
prove  their  non-exidence;  J  muH  have  the  reafons  by  which 
that  prejudice  is  deftroyed  as  habitually  prefent  with  me,  as- 
conftantly  in  my  memory,  as  the  prejudice  itfelf.  Now  this  is 
a  work  of  lime,  and  in  fome  cafes  of  a  very  long  time  ;  till  this 
time  I  fcall  tremble  in  the  dark  at  the  very  name  of  a  fpedre 
and  magician.     This  is  a  ft.cl  proved  by  experience. 

-j-  Why  is  a  foreigner  a  better  judge  of  the  beauties  of  a  new 
work  than  one  of  the  fame  nation  ?  Becaufe  indirFercnce  dic- 
tates the  judgmentof  the  former,  and  the  other  is  directed  by 
envy  and  prejudice,  at  leaft  in  the  firfi:  moments.  It  is  not 
that  among  the  latter  there  are  not  who  take  a  pride  in  form- 
ing a  found  judgment;  hut  their  number  !<;  t-'^"  fmall  to  give 
ihpir  judgment  at  firll  any  weight  with  the  publiCg 

Z  3  cicties 
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cieties  ftw  njen  are  endowed  with  thcie  two  qua^ 
lities  of  indiHerence  and  defire,  os  find  themfclve^ 
in  the  happy  fuuaticn  that  produces  them. 
.  Too  fervUy  attached  to  the  interefls  of  the  pre- 
IJejlt  raomenp,  vf^  ^liTioft  always  facrifice  to  it  our 
future  jnterelts,  and  judge  even  againft  evidence 
ixfelf-  Perhaps  M,  de  la  Hiviere  ha,s  expefted 
too  much  from  this  evidence  j  it  is  on  its  power 
lie  ha&  founded  the  future  happinefs  of  nations, 
cind  this  foundation  is  not  fo  folid  as  he  imagines. 


CHAP.       XIX. 

Intereji  psrfiiades  the  great  that  they  are  of  a  different 

/pedes  from  other  men. 

F  we  admit  that  there  was  a  firft  man,  we 
muft  all  be  of  the  fame  houfe,  of  a  family 
equally  ancient,  and  confequently  all  noble  "^. 

Why  refufe  the  title  of  gentleman  to  him  who 
by  extracfts  taken  from  the  regifters  of  circum- 
cifions  and  baptifms  could  prove  a  defcendence  in 
^  diredl  line  from  Abraham  to  himfelf?  It  is 
jherefore   nothing  more  than  the  prefervation  or 


*  Kobles  and  heralds,  by  y cur  leavt^ 
Here  //>  the  bones  ofMattheitj  Prior  ^ 
1^ he  Jon  of  ji/J4m,  apd  cf  Eije,, 
ffSi  B  J  urban  or  Najfau  go  higher. 


Prior. 

the 
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the  lofs  of  extrads  that  diftinguifhes  the  noble- 
man from  the  plebeian. 

But  do  the  great  really  think  themfelves  of  a 
race  fuperior  to  the  mechanic,  and  the  fovereign 
of  a  different  fpecies  from  a  duke,  coiinr,  &c.  ? 
Why  not  ?  I  have  feen  men,  not  more  forcerers 
than  mylelf,  think  and  call  themfelves  forcerers, 
even  on  the  fcaffold.  A  thoufand  inftances  prove 
this  faft.  There  are  who  think  themfelves  born 
happy  •,  and  whsn  fortune  abandons  them  a 
moment,  are  indigent.  This  opinion,  fays  Mr. 
Hume,  is  in  them  the  efFedl  of  the  conftant  fuc- 
cefs  of  their  firfl:  enterprizes ;  afcer  this  fuccefs  they 
take  their  happinefs  for  an  effe6t,  and  their  ftar 
for  the  caufe  of  that  effed  *.  If  fuch  be  human 
nature,  can  we  wonder  that  the  great,  debauched 
by  the  daily  homage  rendered  to  their  riches  and 
dignities,  think  themfelves  of  a  peculiar  race  f. 

Yet  they  acknov.'iedge  Adam  to  be  the  com- 
mon father  of  all  men  ;  yes,  but  without  being 
fully  convinced  of  it :  their  anions,  difcourfes,  and 
looks,  all  give  the  lye  to  this  acknowledgement ; 
and  they  are  all  perfuaded  that  they  and  the  mo- 
narch have  the  fame  prerogative  over  the  common 
people  that  the  farmer  has  over  his  cattle. 

•  When  two  /"ads,  fays  Mr.  Hume,  happen  alway  together, 
there  is  fuppofed  to  be  a  neceffary  dependence  between  them. 
One  of  them  is  called  the  caufe,  and  the  other  the  effea. 

f  The  antiquity  of  their  houfe  is  in  a  peculiar  manHCr  dear 
«o  them  who  cannot  attain  the  merit  of  their  anceilorg, 

Z  4  I  do 
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I  do  not  mean  here  to  fatirize  the  great  *,  but 
mankind  in  general.  The  tradefman  has  the  fame 
contempt  for  his  porter,  thsit  the  nobleman  has  for 
him. 

To  conclude,  let  no  one  be  furprifed  to  find 
man  fubjeft  to  fo  much  illufion  -f-  :  it  would  be 
more  furprifrng  to  find  him  refift  fuch  errors  as 
flatter  his  vanity. 

He  believes,  and  ever  will  believe,  what  he  has 
an  intereft  in  believing  :  if  he  fom.etimes  employ 
himfelf  in  a  fearch  after  truth,  it  is  becaufe  he 
fometinies  imagines  it  to  be  his  interefl  to  find  it, 

CHAP.         XX. 

Interefl  makes  men  honour  vice  in  their  prote3or. 

WHEN  a  man  depends  for  his  fortune  and 
confideration  on  a  perfon  in  power  with- 
out merit,  he  becomes  that  perfon's  panegyriil, 
The  firft  oi  thofe  men,  hitherto  honefl,  remains  fo 

*  If  all  men  are  the  defcendants  of  Adam,  does  it  follow 
that  they  fhould  be  equally  refpeded  ?  No:  there  are  in  every 
fociety  fuperiors  that  ought  lo  have  pre-eminence.  But  is  it  to 
great  places  or  high  birth  our  refpedl  is  due?  1  conclude  for 
great  places.  They  fuppofe  at  leaft  fome  merit;  and  what  tlie 
public  has  a  real  interel\,  in  honouring,  is  merit. 

f  When  prejudice  commands,   reafon  is    filent.     Prejudice 

makes  men,  in  certain  countries,  refpeft  the  officer  of  quality, 

•  and  defpife  the  officer  of  fortune  ;  confequently  p.-cfer  birth  to 

jnerit.    There  is  no  doubt  but  a  ftate  come  to  that  degree  of 

porruption  is  near  its  ri?in. 

np 
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no  longer  ;  he  changes  his  manners,  and,  fo  to  fay, 
his  being  :  he  defcends  from  the  condition  of  a 
free  citizen  to  that  of  a  Have  :  his  intereft  inftantly 
becomes  feperate  from  that  of  the  public.  Solely 
occupied  with  the  fortune  of  his  prote(5lor,  he 
thinks  every  method  to  increafe  it  legitimate. 
Does  his  protedor  commit  injuftice,  and  opprefs 
his  fellow-citizens,  and  do  they  complain  ?  They 
are  to  blame.  Did  not  the  priefts  of  Jupiter  make 
men  adore  in  him  the  parricide  by  which  they 
lived  ? 

What  does  the  proteded  require  in  the  pro- 
teftor  ?  Power,  and  not  merit.  What  in  his  turn 
does  the  protedor  require  from  the  protefled  ? 
Servility,  devotion,  and  not  virtue.  It  is  by  vir- 
tue of  his  devotion  that  the  proteded  is  raifed  to 
the  firft  employments.  If  there  have  been  in- 
fiances  where  merit  alone  has  raifed  a  man,  it  has 
been  in  tempeftuous  times,  when  neceffity  has 
made  him  ufcful. 

If  in  a  civil  war  all  important  employments  are 
given  to  me;n  of  talents,  it  is  becaufe  the  powerful 
of  each  party  being  itrongly  interefted  in  the 
deftruftion  of  their  adversaries,  are  forced  to  fa- 
crifice  their  envy  and  other  paffions  to  their  fecu- 
rity.  This  intereft  makes  them  then  fee  the  merit 
of  thofe  they  em.ploy.  But  the  danger  pafled, 
and  peace  reftored,  the  men  of  power  become  in- 
different to  vice  or  virtue,   talents  or  ftupidity : 

merit 
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merit  is  then  degraded,  and  truth  defpifed  ;  for 
what  can  it  then  do  for  mankind  ? 

CHAP.       XXI. 

7hat  the  inter  eft  of  the  -powerful  commands^  in  general 
opinions  J  mere  imperioujly  than  the  truth, 

EN  continually  boaft  of  the  power  of  the 
truth,  and  yet  this  power,  To  vaunted,  is 
fruidefs,  if  the  intereft  of  the  prince  do  not  make 
it  prolific.  How  many  truths  are  there  buried  in 
fuch  works  as  thofe  of  Gordon,  Sydney,  and  Ma- 
chiavel,  and  tliat  will  not  be  recovered  but  by  the 
efficacious  efforts  of  a  difcerning  and  virtuous  mo- 
narch. Such  a  prince,  they  fay,  will  arife  fooner 
or  later.  Be  it  fo.  Till  chat  period  thofe  truths 
may  be  regarded  as  materials  ready  prepared  for  a 
binlding.  It  is  cerrain  that  thofe  materials  will 
not  be  employed  by  a  potentate  but  in  fuch  pofi- 
tions  and  circumftances  as  make  it  the  intereft  of 
his  glory  to  ufe  them. 

Opinion,  they  fay,  is  the  queen  of  the  world. 
There  are  certainly  periods  at  which  the  general 
opinion  commands  over  fovereigns  themfelves : 
but  what  has  this  faifl  in  common  with  the  power 
Qf  the  truth  ?  Does  it  fliewthat  the  general  opinion 
\%  pjoduced  by  it  ?  No  :  experience  proves  on  the 
contrary  that  almoft  all  queftions  in  morality  and 

politics 
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politics  are  refolved  by  the  (Irong  and  not  by  the 
national ;  and  that  if  opinion  rules  the  world,  it  is 
at  lad  the  powerful  that  rule  opinion. 

Whoever  difpenfes  honours,  riches,  and  punifh- 
ments,  attaches  to  himfelf  a  great  number  of  citi- 
zens. Thefe  diflributions  dcbafe  their  minds,  and 
give  him  the  command  over  them.  Such  are  the 
means  by  which  the  fultans  legitimate  their  moft: 
abfurd  pretenfions,  accuftom  their  fubjeds  to 
honour  the  title  of  flaves,  and  defpife  that  of  free 
men. 

What  opinions  are  the  moft  generally  difFufed  ? 
Without  doubt  religious  opinions.  Now  it  is  not 
reafon,  nor  truth,  but  violence,  by  which  thofe  are 
eftablifhed  (16).  Mahomet  would  propagate  his 
Koran ;  he  armed,  he  flattered,  he  terrified  the 
imagination.  The  people  were  by  fear  and  hope 
influenced  to  receive  his  law  ;  and  the  vifions  of 
the  prophet  foon  became  the  opinion  of  half  the 
univerfe. 

But  is  not  the  progrefs  of  truth  more  rapid  than 
that  of  error  ?  Yes,  when  they  are  equally  propa- 
gated by  the  powerful.  Truth  of  itfelf  is  clear ; 
every  found  underftanding  can  perceive  it.  Error, 
on  the  contrary,  is  always  obfcure,  always  wrapt 
up  in  the  cloud  of  incomprehenfibility,  and  there^be- 
comes  the  contempt  of  good  fenfe.  But  what  can 
good  fenfe  do  againft  force  ?  Ic  is  force,  fraud,  and 
chance,  more  than  reafon  and  truth,  that  have  al- 
ways prefided  at  the  formation  of  general  opinions. 

CHAP. 
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C    H    A    P.       XXII. 

J  fecret  inter  eft  always  tone  ealed  from  the  parliamenis 
the  conformity  of  the  morality  of  the  Jefuits  with 
papifm* 

TH  E  parliaments  have  at  the  fame  time  con- 
demned the  morality  of  the  Jefuits  and  re- 
(pet^kd  that  of  papifm  *.  The  conformity  of 
thofe  two  moralities  is  however  evident.  The 
protection  granted  the  Jefuits  by  the  pope,  and  the 
greatefl  part  of  the  Catholic  bilhops(i7),  renders 
this  conformity  ftriking.  We  know  that  the  pa- 
piftical  church  always  approved,  in  the  works  of 
thoie  religious,  maxims  that  are  as  favourable  to 
Rome  as  they  are  unfavourable  to  thofe  of  every 
other  government  -,  yet  the  clergy  in  this  rcfpecl 
were  their  accomplices.  The  morality  of  the  Je- 
fuits is  however  alone  condemned.  The  par- 
liaments are  filent  with  regard  to  that  of  the 
church.  Why  ?  Becaufe  they  fear  to  contend  with 
a  criminal  too  ftrong  for  them. 

They  have  a  confufed  perception  that  their  in- 
fluence is  not  equal  to  that  enterprize  •,  that  it  was 
fcarce  able  to  counterpoife  the  weight  of  the  Je- 
fuits.     Their  intcrell  therefore  advifes  them  not  to 

•  The  natural  pox,  faid  a  great  pclhician,  has  mnde  vafl 
ravages  among  the  European  nations;  but  the  moral  pox 
(j,\apifm)  hiis  made  fiill  a  greater, 

attempt 
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attempt  more,  and  direfls  them  to  honour  in  tl-^e 
guilty  the  crime  they  cannot  puniili. 

CHAP.       XXIII. 

Interejl  makes  mm  daily  ccntradi^  this  maxim  ;  Do 
not  to  others  what  thou  wouldft  not  they  fliould 
do  unto  thee. 

TH  E  Catholic  priefb,  perfecuted  by  the  Ca!- 
vinift  or  the  Muflblm.an,  denounces  perle- 
cution  to  be  an  infradion  ot  the  law  of  nature; 
but  when  this  prieft  becomes  a  perfecutor,  perfecu- 
tion  appears  to  him  legitimate :  it  is  in  hirn  the 
efFe6t  of  a  holy  zeal,  and  a  love  for  his  neighbour. 
Thus  the  fame  ailion  becomes  either  jufl:  or  unjuft 
according  as  the  pried  is  executioner  or  malefac- 
tor. 

If  we  read  the  hiftory  of  the  different  fe(5ls 
among  the  Chriftians,  we  find  that  as  long  as  they 
were  weak  they  employed  no  other  arms  in  their 
theological  difputes  than  thofe  of  argument  (18) 
and  entreaty.  But  when  thofe  feds  became  flrong, 
of  perfecuted,  as  I  have  already  faid,  they  became 
perfecutors.  Calvin  burned  Servetus.  The  Je- 
fuit  purfues  the  Janfenifl,  and  the  Janfenifl:  would' 
burn  the  Deift.  Into  v,^hat  a  labyrinth  of  errors 
and  contradiflions  does  intereft  lead  us  !  It  ob-. 
fcures  in  us  even  felf-evident  truths. 

What 
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What  in  h£t  does  the  theatre  of  this  world  pre- 
fent  ns  ?  Nothing  but  the  various  and  perpetual 
play  of  interefl  (19).  The  more  we  meditate  on 
this  principle,  the  more  we  perceive  its  extent  and 
fecundity.  It  is  an  inexhauftible  mine  of  fubtle 
and  powerful  ideas. 

CHAP.      XXIV. 

That  inter eji  conceals  from  the  knowiedge  ofthe.prieji 
himfelf^  who  is  an  honeji  maUi  the  evils  produced 
hy  papifm. 

COUNTRIES  the  mod  religious  are  the 
mod  uncultivated.  It  is  in  the  ecelefiaftic 
dominions  the  greateft  depopulation  appears :  for 
thofe  countries  are  of  all  others  the  worft  governed. 
In  the  Catholic  cantons  of  Switzerland  want  and 
ftupidity  reign  j  in  the  Proteftant  cantons,  plenty 
and  induftry  :  papifm  therefore  is  deftrudlive  to 
empires.  It  is  above  all  fatal  to  thofe  nations 
who,  powerful  by  their  commerce,  have  an  in- 
terefl: in  improving  their  colonies"*,  encouraging 
induftry,  and  advancing  the  arts. 

But  among  the  feveral  nations  what  is  it  renders 
the  papal  idol  fo  refpeftable  ?    Cufl:om.    What  is 

*  Rifing  colonies  become  populous  by  toleration,  and  for 
that  reafon  the  Chrillian  religion  fhould  be  called  back  to  thofe 
principles  on  which  it  was  foanded  by  jefus. 

it 
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It  among  the  fame  nations  that  forbids  tritn  to 
think  ?  Idlenefs  ;  v;hich  reigns  over  men  of  every 
condition. 

It  is  from  idlenefs  that  princes  fce-'ill  things 
with  the  eyes  of  others  ;  and  from  idlenefs  thar^ 
in  certain  cafes,  nation's  and  miniders  charge  the 
pope  with  thinking  for  them.  What  follow^  ? 
That  the  pontiff  profits  by  that  privilege  to  ex'- 
tend  and  confirm  his  authority,  which  princes 
might  limit  were  they  firmly  reloved  t6  do  it 
Without  fuch  refolution  it  is  not  to  be  imagiried 
that  an  intolerant  church  will  break  the  chains 
with  which  fhe  fetters  the  people. 

Intolerance  is  a  mine  under  the  throne  that  Is 
always  charged,  and  which  ecclefiafiical  difcontent 
is  always  ready  to  fet  on  fire.  What  can  counter- 
act this  mine?  Philofophy  and  virtue  :  for  which 
reafon  the  church  conftantly  decrys  the  informa- 
tions of  one,  and  the  humanity  of  the  other;  and 
always  draws  philofophy  and  virtue  in  hideous 
charaflers  *.  The  objeft  of  the  clergy  has  been  to 
difcredit  them,  and  their  means  have  been  by  ca- 
lumny.    Men  in  general  like  better  to  believe 

*  If  the  hatred  that  exhales  in  vague  accufations  proves  th« 
innocence  of  the  accafed,  nothing  does  philofophy  more  honooi' 
than  the  facerdotal  hatred.  The  clergy  have  never  cited  fads 
againft  them';  they  did  not  accufe  the  philofophers  of  the  af- 
faffination  of  Henry  IV.  of  the  fedition  of  Madrid,  nor  of  the 
confpiracy  of  Sr.  Domingo.  It  was  a  monk,  and  not  a  phi- 
lofopher,  who  the  laftyear  there  encoursged  the  Wacks  to  maf- 
facre  the  whites. 

than 
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than  examine?  and  the  clergy  in  confequence  sU 
ways  find  in  the  averfion  of  men  for  thinking  thd 
firmed  fupport  of  the  papal  power.  What  other 
caufe  could  fafcinate  the  eyes  of  the  French  ma- 
giftrates  on  the  danger  of  papifm  ?  If  in  the  affair 
of  the  Jefuits  they  Ihewed  the  moft  anxious  ten- 
dernefs  for  their  prince,  if  they  then  forefaw  the 
excefs  to  which  fanaticifm  might  run,  they  did  not 
however  fee,  that  of  all  religions  papifm  is  the  moft 
proper  to  light  it  up. 

The  love  of  the  magiftrates  for  the  prince  is  not 
to  be  doubted  j  but  it  is  to  be  doubted  whether 
that  love  in  them  be  well  informed.  Their  eyes 
have  been  a  long  time  fhut  againft  the  light  j  if 
they  fhould  one  day  open  them,  they  will  fee  that 
it  is  toleration  alone  which  can  fecure  the  life  of 
the  monarchs  who  proted  them.  They  have 
feen  fanaticifm  attack  a  prince  who  every  day 
gives  proofs  of  his  humanity  by  the  numerous 
a6ls  of  goodnefs  he  bellows  on  thofe  that  approach 
him. 

I  am  a  ftranger,  and  know  not  this  prince  -,  he 
is,  they  fay,  beloved.  Such  however  is  the  effect 
of  fuperftition  in  the  heart  of  a  devout  French- 
man, that  his  love  for  a  monk  is  ftill  fuperior  to 
that  for  his  king. 

Can  we  not,  on  fo  important  a  fubjedl,  awaken 
the  attention  of  the  magiftrates,  and  make  them 
fee  the  dangers  to  which  the  intolerance  of  papifm 
will  always  expofe  a  fovereign. 

CHAP. 
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CHAP.         XXV. 
E'very  intolerant  religion  is  ejfentially  regicidaL 

ALMOST  every  religion  is  intolerant,  and 
in  every  religion  of  this  kind  intolerance 
furnifhes  a  pretext  for  perfecution  and  murder; 
even  the  throne  itfclf  affords  no  (helter  againfl  fa- 
cerdotal  cruelty.  Intolerance  admitted,  the  pried 
can  equally  purfue  the  enemy  of  God  on  the 
throne*  and  in  the  cottasre. 

Intolerance  is  the  mother  of  regicide.  It  was 
on  its  intolerance  the  church  founded  the  edifice 
of  its  grandeur  -,  all  its  members  concur  in  its 
conftrudion  ;  all   of  them  think  they  (hall  be  fa 

*  If  we  believe  the  Jefuit  Santarel,  tlie  pope  has  a  right  to 
punifh  kings.  (So  that  in  a  treatifeon  herefy,  fchifin,apoHacy, 
and  the  papal  power,  printed  at  Rome,  with  the  permiffion  of 
the  fuperiofi,  by  the  executor,  Barteline  Lanory,  in  1626), 
that  Jefuit  fays,— If  the  pope  have  .over  princci  a  diredive 
power,  he  has  alio  a  corredive  power.  The  fovcreign  pontiff 
can  therefore  puni{h  heretical  princes  by  temporal  pains:  he 
cannot  only  excommunicate  them,  but  alfo  ftrip  them  of  their 
kingdoms,  andabfolve  their  fubjeds  from  their  oath  of  fidelity. 
He  can  appoint  directors  to  princes  incapable  of  governing  ; 
and  this  he  may  do  without  any  council,  becaufe  the  tribunal  of 
the  pope  and  of  Jefus  Chrill  is  one  and  the  fame.  The  pope, 
he  adds,  in  another  part  of  this  work,  can  dcpofe  kings,  either 
on  account  of  their  being  incapable  of  governing,  or  becaufe 
they  are  too  weak  defenders  of  the  church,  fie  may  therefore 
on  the  above  accounts,  and  for  the  correaion  and  e;cample  of 
Rings,  punifh  the  defaulters  with  death. 

Vol.  IL  A  a  much 
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much  more  refpeflable  and  happy  (20)  as  the 
body  to  which  they  belong  fhall  be  more  powerful-.  ', 
Priefts  of  all  ages  have  therefore  been  folely  em- 
ployed in  increaling  the  ecclefiaftic  power  (21). 
Every  where  the  clergy  have  been  ambitious,  and 
every  where  they  muft  be  fo. 

But  does  the  ambition  of  that  body  neceffarily 
produce  public  calamity  ?  Yes  •,  if  that  body  can- 
not gratify  its  ambition  but  by  adions  contrary  to 
the  public  welfare.  It  was  of  little  fignificance 
that  in  Greece  Lycurgus,Leonidas,  and  Timoleon, 
that  at  Rome  Brutus,  Emilius,  and  Regulus,  were 
ambitious.  That  pafllon  could  not  difplay  itfelf 
in  them  but  by  fervices  done  to  their  country. 
It  is  not  fo  with  the  clergy  •,  they  would  have  a 
fupreme  authority,  which  they  cannot  obtain  but 
by  depriving  the  legal  poirefTors  of  it.  They  muft 
therefore  make  a  perpetual  fccrct  war  on  the  tem- 
poral power,  and  for  that  purpofe  weaken  the  au- 
thority of  princes  and  magiftrates,  and  let  loofe 
intolerance :  by  that  they  can  (liake  thrones,  by 
that  they  can  degrade  the  people  *,  render  them  at 

®Theignoranceofthe  people  is  frequently  fatal  to  the  prince. 
Among  fuch  a  people  every  fovereign,  reprobated  by  his  cler- 
gy, is  thought  to  be  juftly  reprobated.  It  is  not  therefore  with- 
out caufe  that  the  church  has  made  pocrr.f/s  of  ffirit  to  be  one 
of  the  firft  Chriftian  virtues.  What  part  of  the  works  of  M. 
RoufTeau  do  the  religious  moft  approve  ?  Thofe  in  which  he  is 
ihe  panegyrift  of  ignorance. 

once 
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once poor*,  idle,  and  ftupld.  All  the  fleps  by 
which  the  clergy  mount  to  fupreme  power  are 
therefore  fo  many  public  calamities.  It  is  papifm 
that  will  one  day  deftroy  in  France  the  laws  and 
the  parliaments  •,  a  defl:ru(5lion  that  always  fore- 
tells the  corruption  of  national  manners,  and  the 
ruin  of  an  empire. 

In  vain  do  they  deny  the  ambition  of  the 
clergy.  The  ftudy  of  man  will  prove  it  to  them 
who  apply  themfelves  to  it,  and  the  ftudy  of 
hiftory  to  thofe  who  read  that  of  the  church. 
From  the  moment  it  inftituted  a  temporal  chief, 
that  chief  propofed  the  humiliation  of  kings  ;  he 
would  at  his  pleafure  difpofe  of  their  lives  and 
their  crowns.  Such  was  his  defign.  To  effed  it, 
the  princes  themfelves  muft  concur  in  their  de^ra- 
dation;  and  for  that  purpofe  the  prieft  muft  infi- 
nuate  himfelf  into  their  confidence,  become  their 
counfellor,  and  participate  their  authority  :  and  in 
this  priefts  have  fucceeded.  This  however  was  not 
all,  they  found  it  neceiTary  to  eftablifli  by  degrees 
the  opinion  of  the  pre-eminence  of  the  fpiritual 
power  over  that  of  the  temporal.      For  this  pur- 

•  Why  does  the  church  In  its  inllitutions  never  confulc  the 
public  welfare?  Why  celebrate  feads  and  Sundays  fometimes  in 
a  rainy  harveil  feafon  ?  Two  or  three  days  are  frequently  fufii- 
cient  to  get  in  a  third  or  fourth  of  the  grain,  and  fo  hr  prevent 
a  fcarcity  or  famine.  This  the  clergy  know  ;  but  what  has 
the  public  good  to  do  with  the  fchemes  of  their  ambition  ?  The 
interert  of  the  eccleualllcs  and  that  of  the  nation  have  nothing 
ia  cooimon. 

A  a  2  pofe 
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pofe  the  popes  heaped  ecclefiaftical  honours  on 
whoever,  like  Bellarmin,  made  fovereigns  the  fub- 
jeds  to  the  pope,  and  declared  a  doubt  on  that 
point  to  be  a  herefy. 

This  opinion  once  eftablilKed,  the  church  could 
hurl  its  anathemas,  preach  up  croifades  againft 
monarchs  rebellious  to  its  orders  *,  and  blow  up 
difcord  every  where  j  it  could  in  the  name  of  the 
God  of  peace  maflacre  a  part  of  mankind  f. 
What  it  could  do,  it  did.  Its  power  foon 
equalled  that  of  the  ancient  Celtic  priefts,  who, 
under  the  name  of  Druids,  commanded  over  the 
Britons,  Gauls,  and  Scandinavians,  excommuni- 
cated princes,  and  facrificed  them  to  their  intereft 
or  caprice. 

But  to  difpofe  of  the  lives  of  princes  it  was  ne- 
cefTary  to  fubdue  the  minds  of  the  people.  By 
what  art  did  the  priefts  effedt  this  ? 

•  The  bull  in  cccna  domini  declares  in  this  refpeft  all  the  pre- 
tenfions  of  the  church,  and  the  acceptation  of  that  bull  all  the 
ilupidity  of  certain  nations. 

f  In  a  work  on  intolerance,  M.  de  Malveaux  fays,  that  the 
Papiftical,  like  the  Mahometan  religion,  cannot  maintain  itfelf 
but  by  punilhments  and  murder.  With  what  horror  fhouM 
this  confideration  infpire  us  againft  Papifm  ! 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.      XXVI. 

Of  the  means  employed  by  the  church  to  bring  nati&ns 
under  its  fubje5fion* 

THESE  means  are  fimple.  To  be  inde- 
pendent of  the  prince,  the  clergy  muft  de- 
rive their  power  from  God  :  they  faid  it,  and  the 
people  believed  ic. 

To  be  obeyed  in  preference  to  kings,  they  muft 
be  conGdered  as  infpired  by  the  Divinity  :  they 
faid  it,  and  the  people  believed  it. 

To  bring  human  reafon  under  their  fubjection, 
God  muft  be  fuppofed  to  fpeak  by  their  mouths : 
they  faid  it,  and  the  people  believed  it. 

Then  adds  the  church,  by  declaring  my felf  in- 
fallible, I  am  fo  ;  and  by  declaring  myfelf  the 
avenger  of  God,  I  become  fuch.  Therefore  in 
this  auguft  employ,  my  enemy,  is  the  enemy  of 
the  Moft  High,  and  is,  by  an  infallible  church, 
declared  a  heretic. 

Therefore,  whether  he  be  a  prince  or  not, 
whatever  title  the  offender  may  bear,  the  church 
has  a  right  to  imprifon,  torture,  and  burn  him  *. 

*  If  the  priefts  in  general  be  cruel,  it  is  becaufe,  being  for- 
merly facrificers  and  butchers,  they  ftill  retain  the  fpirit  of  their 
jBJu'ginal  employment.  ^ 

A  a  2  Whal 
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What  is  a  king  before  the  Eternal  ?  All  men  in  his 
eyes,  and  in  the  eyes  of  the  church,  are  equal. 

Now  when  in  confequence  of  thcfe  principles  the 
church,  by  virtue  of  its  infallibility,  had  affumed 
and  exercifed  the  power  of  perfecuting,  it  became 
redoubtable  to  all  people,  all  bowed  down  before 
ir,  and  feU  at  the  feet  of  the  priefis.  Every  man 
in  fhort,  (whatever  his  rank),  becoming  thus  fub- 
jea  to  the  clergy,  acknowledged  in  them  a  power 
fuperior  to  that  of  magiftrates  and  monarchs. 

Such  were  the  means  by  which  the  priefts  fub- 
dued  the  people,  and  made  princes  tremble  ;  fo 
that  wherever  the  church  has  eredted  a  tribunal  of 
mquificion,  its  throne  is  placed  above  that  of  the 
fovereign. 

But  in  thofe  countries  where  the  church  cannot 
arm  itlelf  with  the  inquifitorial  power,  how  does  it 
triumph  over  the  power  of  the  prince  ?  By  per- 
fuading  him,  as  at  Vienna  and  in  France,  that  he 
reigns  by  religion  ;  that  its  minifters,  fo  often  the 
deftroyers  of  kings,  are  their  fupporters,  and  in 
iliort,  that  his  throne  is  founded  on  the  altar. 

But  we  know  that  in  China,  in  India,  and  in 
all  the  Eaft,  thrones  red  fecure  by  their  own 
ftrength  :  and  we  know  that  in  the  Weft,  it  has 
been  the  priefts  who  have  overthrown  them  ;  that 
religion,  oftenerthan  the  ambition  of  thegrear,  has 
created  regicides  :  that  in  the  prefent  date  of  Eu- 
rope monarchs  have  nothing  to  fear  but  fanaticifm. 

Can 
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Can  thofe  monarchs  ftill  doubt  the  audacity  of  a 
body  that  has  fo  often  declared  them  to  be  under 
usjurifdiaion? 

This  haughty  pretenfion  would  doubtlefs  have 
at  length  opened  the  eyes  of  princes,  if  the  church, 
according  to  times  and  circurnftances,  had  not  on 
this  point  appeared  fucceffively  to  change  its 
opinion. 

,    C     H     A     P.        XXVIT, 

€)/  the  time  -when  the  church  -ivill  lay  afide  its  ^rt- 
ttnfions. 

WHEN  the  fpirit  of  the  age  is  but  little  fa-  ^ 
vourable  to  the  enterprizes  of  the  pric-ft-  ^ 
hood  •,   when  the  lights  of  philofophy  have  illu^ 
mined  all  ranks  of  men  •,    when  the  military  have 
more  difcernment,   and  are  more  avtached  to  the 
prince  than   to  the  clergy  ;   when    the  fovereign 
himfelf,  by  being  more  intdligent,  becomes  more 
refpectable  to  the  church,  it  will  then  lay  afide  its 
ferocity,  moderate  its  zeal,  and  publicly  avow  the 
independence  of  the  prince.      But  will  this  avowal 
be  fmcere  ?   Will  it  be  the  efFecT:  of  neceffity  or 
prudence,  or  the  real  perfuafion  of  the  clergy  ?  A 
proof  that  the  church  does  not  by  its  filence  aban- 
don its  pretenficns,  is  that  it  always  teaches  the 
fame  doarine  at  Rome.     The  clergy  afFed  with- 
out doubt  the  ^reateft  refpcft  for  royalty  -,  they 

A  a  4  would 
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would  have  it  honoured  even  in  tyrants  (22). 
But  its  maxims  in  this  refped  prove  lefs  its  attach- 
ment to  fovereigns,  than  an  indifference  and  con- 
tempt for  the  happinefs  of  men  and  of  nations. 

What  is  the  tyranny  of  bad  kings  to  the  church, 
provided  it  can  partake  of  their  power  ?  The  angel 
of  darknefs  carried  the  fon  of  man  to  the  top  of  a 
mountain,  and  faid  to  him,  You  here  fee  all  the 
kingdoms  of  the  earth,  worfhip  me  and  I  will 
make  thee  mafter  of  them  all.  The  church  fays 
in  like  manner  to  the  prince,  Be  my  Have,  the 
executor  of  my  barbarities,  worfhip  me,  infpire  the 
people  with  a  fear  of  the  prieft,  and  plunge  them 
in  ignorance  and  flupidity,  and  I  will  give  thee  ar^ 
unlimited  empire  over  thy  fubjeds:  then  (halt  thou 
be  a  tyrant.  What  a  monftrous  treaty  between 
defpotifm  and  the  facerdotal  power ! 

The  church  teaches,  they  fay,  tq  refped  princes 
and  magiftrates  :  but  does  it  honour  chem,  when  in 
Spain  it  appoints  them  to  be  the  executioners  of 
its  inquifition,  and  in  France  its  jailors*,  and  or- 
ders them  to  imprifon  whoever  does  not  think  as 
they  do  ?  It  is  to  degrade  princes  to  charge  them 
with  fuch  employments.  Jt  is  to  hate  the  people 
to  command  them  to  fubmic  to  the  moft  inhuman  a 

tyrants.     Does  the  church  moreover  fet  them  the         1 

*  In    Catholic  countries   they  inquire  carefully  whether  a 
pcafant  be  a  Calvinia  or  go  £0  mafs  3  but  never  if  he  have  any  j 

paeon  in  his  poCf  I 

example  ? 
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example  ?  does  it  humble  itfelf  before  thofe  piinces 
it  calls  heretics  ? 

A  fecret  enemy  to  the  temporal  power,  the  prieft- 
hood,  according  to  the  time  and  the  character  of 
kings,  either  flatters  or  Infults  them.  The  mo- 
ment a  fovereign  ceafes  to  be  their  flave,  an  ana- 
thema is  fufpended  over  his  head:  if  the  monarch 
be  weak,  the  anathema  is  hurled,  he  is  the  fport 
of  his  clergy  3  but  if  he  be  fagacious  and  refolute, 
his  clergy  will  refpefl  him. 

I'he  pope  refufed  the  dem^ands  of  Valdemar, 
king  of  Denmark,  and  that  prince  fent  him  the 
following  meflage  :  "  We  owe  our  life  to  God, 
*'  our  kingdom  to  our  people,  our  riches  to  our 
*'  forefathers,  and  our  faith  to  your  predeceflbrs, 
"  which,  if  you  do  not  grant  our  requefl;,  we  here- 
*'  by  fend  you  back ^.''  Such  (hould  be  the  ftyle 
of  every  prudent  prince  to  the  court  of  Rome  :  he 
that  can  brave  it  has  nothing  to  fear  from  it. 

Priefts,  from  the  efieminacy  of  their  education, 
are  pufillanimous  ;  they  have  the  beard  of  a  man, 
and  the  heart  of  a  woman.  Imperious  toward 
thofe  that  fear  them,  and  cowardly  toward  thofe 
that  refill  them.  Henry  VIII.  was  a  proof  of 
this. 

An  unfuccefsful  confpiracy  under  fuch  a  king  is 
the  fignal  for  the  total  deftrudion  of  the  priefls  ; 

*  Vitam  habemus  a  Deo,  regnum  ab  incolis,  divitias  a  pa- 
rentibus,  fidcm  a  tuis  predecefibribus,  quam,  (i  nobis  non  fayes, 
femiuimus  per  prefentes. 

this 
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this  they  know,  and  terror  in  this  cafe  holds  their 
arm.  Againfl:  whom  do  they  raife  it  ?  Princes', 
either  weak  or  good.  Had  Henry  IV.  paid  lefs 
refpeiSl  to  the  facerdotal  power  he  would  not  have 
been  its  vidim.  He  that  dreads  the  clergy  ren- 
ders them  dreadful.  But  if  the  power  of  the 
church  depends  on  opinion,  when  that  opinion  is 
weakened,  is  not  irs  power  diminifhed  ?  I  anfwer, 
it  remains  entire  fo  long  as  it  is  not  entirely  anni- 
hilated. To  regain  its  credit,  it  is  fufficient  that'  a 
prieft  gain  the  confidence  of  the  prince  -,  this  confi- 
dence gained,  he  will  banifli  all  intelligent  men 
from  the  prcfence  of  the  monarch.  Such  men  are 
the  invifible  props  of  a  throne  and  a  magiftracy 
againft  the  facerdotal  power.  Once  banifhed  the 
empire,  the  people,  direded  by  the  priefts,  will 
again  fall  into  their  ancient  ftupidity,  and  monarchs 
into  their  ancient  flavery. 

Perhaps  the  prefent  temper  of  mankind  is  but 
little  favourable  to  the  clergy  •,  but  a  body  that  is 
immortal  ought  never  to  defpair  of  its  credit.  So 
long  as  it  fubfifts  it  has  loft  nothing.  To  recover 
its  former  power,  nothing  more  is  neceflary  than 
to  watch  the  opportunity,  feize  it,  and  conftantiy 
purfue  its  end.     The  reft  is  the  work  of  time. 

A  body  that,  like  the  clergy,  enjoys  immenfe 
riches,  may  patiently  wait  the  opportunity.  If  it 
cannot  preach  up  croifades  againft  fovereigns  and 
attack  them  openly,  it  has  ftill  left  the  refource  of 

fanaticifm 
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fanaticifm  againft  every  prince  that  has  not  fufii- 
cient  refolution  to  eftabJifli  the  law  of  toleration*. 


CHAP.        XXVIII. 

Of  the  time  "johtn  the  church  will  renew  its  f  ret  en" 
/tons. 

H  E  N   a  weak    and   fuperftitious  prince 
poffelTes   the  throne   of  a   great  empire ; 
when  the  church  there  eredls  a  tribunal  of  inquifi- 
tion,  and,  enriched  with  the  fpoils  of  heretics,   be- 
comes every  day  more  wealthy  and  powerful ;  and 
by  horrible  multiplied  cruelties  terrifies  the  minds 
of  men,  extinguiPnes  the  light  of  fcience,  and  brings 
back  the  darknefs  of  flupidity  :   the  church  will 
then  have   a  fovereign  command,   and   renew  its 
pretenfions.      The  reign  of  the  monarch  will  be 
the  age  of  facerdotal  grandeur  ;  and  if  the   fame 
caufes  neceflarily  produce  the  fame  effe6ts,  the  peo- 
ple become  (laves  to  the  church  will  acknowledge  it 
to  be  poffefled  of  a  power  fuperior  to  that  of  the  fo- 
vereign.     The  prince  then  humbled,  and  deprived 
of  the   aid  of  his  fubjeiSls,  will    be  nothing  more 
to  his  clergy    than   a   private  citizen,  expofed  to; 

*  Wherever  feveral  religions  and  feveral  fefts  are  tolerated, 
they  become  infenfibly  habituated  to  each  other ;  their  zeal 
lofes  every  day  fomething  of  its  acrimony.  Where  a  full  tole- 
(^tioa  is  eHablifhed  there  are  few  fanatics, 

the 
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the  fame  contempt,  the  fame  indignities,  and  the 
fame  challifrment  as  the  meaneft  of  his  fubjeas. 
Whether  this  condufb  be  criminal  or  not,  fuper- 
ftition  juftiHes  it.  The  avowed  infalUbility  of  * 
body  legitimates  all  its  crimes. 


C  H  A  P.        XXIX. 

^he  pretenfions  of  the  church  proved  hy  right, 

TH  E  governments  of  Germany  and  France 
have  freed  the  fubje^s  from  the  butcheries 
of  an  inquifition.  But  by  what  right,  fays  the 
church,  do  thofe  governments  fet  bounds  to  my 
power  ?  Was  it  with  my  confent  they  baniflied  my 
inquificors  ?  Have  I  not  inceffantly  recalled  them 
into  thofe  empires  *  ?  Do  not  the  clergy  of  Spain 
and  Portugal  regard  the  inquifition  as  falutary  ? 
Have  the  prelates  of  France  and  Germany  charo-ed 
that  tribunal  with  being  impious  and  prejudicial? 
Have  they  feparated  themfelves  from  the  com^ 
niunion   of  thofe  cruel   priefls  f,    becaufe    they 

•  Among  the  papers  of  the  Jefuus  that  were  feized,  the  pro- 
curer general  of  the  parliament  of  Aix  found  under  the  name 
of  a  council  of  confcience  the  projed  of  an  inquifition.  What 
the  Jefuits  were  not  able  to  effed  in  the  reign  of  Lewis  XIV. 
they  apparently  hoped  to  execute  under  a  more  favourable 
xeign. 

fThebifhops  Ihould  take  example  by  St.  Martin.  That 
prelate  learned  that  Maximilian  had  executed  the  heretic 
Prifcilian  j  that  a  Spanilh  bilhop  named  Ithacius,  a  man  given 
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had  burned'  their  brethren.  In  fhort.  Is  there 
a  Catholic  country  where,  at  lead  by  their  filence, 
the  bifhops  have  not  approved  the  inquifition  ? 
Now  what  is  the  church  ?  An  affembly  of  ecclefi- 
aftics.  Does  the  church  declare  itfeif  the  avenger 
of  God  ?  That  right  of  vengeance  is  to  perfecute 
men.  The  fame  infallibility  that  has  given 
the  church  that  right,  has  authorifed  the  church  to 
execute  it,  as  well  over  kings,  as  over  the  meanelt 
of  their  fubjecls  (23). 

But  does  the  majefty  of  princes,  it  may  be  faid, 
ought  to  humble  itfeif  before  the  pride  of  the 
priefts  ?  Ought  it  fubmit  to  the  punilhments  in- 
flifled  by  the  facerdotal  power  ?  Why  not,  the 
church  will  reply  ?  What  is  their  pretended  ma- 
jefty ?  An  abfolute  nullity  before  the  Eternal  and 


up  to  debauchery,  atrocious,  intriguing,  and  cruel,  had  ob- 
tained that  fentenceby  furprife  :  he  went  to  Maximilian,  repre- 
fented  to  him  that  religion  ought  not  to  filed  human  blood,  and 
reproached  him  bitterly  with  that  crime. 

While  St.  Martin  remained  at  Treves  the  heretics  were 
andifturbed.  After  his  departure  the  bifhops,  afTifted  by  Itha- 
cius,  again  folicited  Maximilian,  and  engaged  him  to  retraft 
the  promife  he  made  St.  Martin  :  they  even  accufed  that  faint 
ofherefy,  and  profcribed  the  feftaries.  St.  Martin  berno.  in- 
formed of  ir,  would  no  longer  communicate  with  thefe  perfe- 
cutors.  Some  time  sfier  he  relaxed,  and  in  hopes  of  faving 
the  reft  of  the  Prifcilians,  and  to  fufpend  the  religious  perfecu- 
tions,  he  confented  to  aifift  with  thefe  bilhops  at  the  ordination 
of  him  of  Treves  :  but  foon  repented  of  it.  He  atributed  ta 
this  vvcaknefs  the  lofs  of  the  gift  of  miracles,  and  declared  his 
condefcenfiQD  to  be  a  crime  ;  which  he  expiated  by  a  long  pe- 
r.itencc. 

hU 
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his  minifters.  Can  the  vain  tide  of  king  annihilate 
the  rights  of  the  clergy  ?  They  cannot  lofe  their 
rights.  Whether  prince  or  fubjedl  be  guilty  of 
herefy,  the  fame  crime  demands  the  fame  punifh- 
ment.  Befide,  if  the  condudt  of  a  prince  be  a  law 
to  the  people  ;  if  his  example  can  authorize  their 
impiety,  it  is  the  blood  of  kings  efpecially  that  the 
intereft  of  God  and  the  prieft  requires.  The 
church  made  it  flow  in  the  time  of  Henry  III.  and 
Henry  IV,  and  the  church  is  always  the  fame. 
The  doftrine  of  Bellarmin  is  the  dodlrine  of  Rome 
and  of  its  feminaries.  *'  The  firft  Chriilians,  fays 
*'  that  doftor,  had  a  right  to  kill  Nero,  and  all  the 
*'  princes,  their  perfecutors.  If  they  fufFered  with- 
'*  out  complaining,  it  was  from  a  want  of  confi- 
"  dence,  and  not  a  want  of  right."  Samuel  had 
no  right  that  the  Catholic  church,  that  fpoufe  of 
God  (24),  has  not  ftill.  Now  Agag  was  a  king  : 
Samuel  commanded  Saul  to  murder  that  king  -, 
Saul  hefitated  -,  he  was  profcribed,  and  his  fcepter 
given  to  another.  Let  Chriftians,  inftrufted  by 
this  example  know,  that  the  moment  God  com- 
mands the  punifhment  of  a  king,  by  the  mouth  of 
a  prieft,  it  is  the  Chriftian's  part  to  obey.  To 
hefitate  is  a  crime. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.      XXX. 

The  ■pretenfiom  of  the  church  proved  hy  faHs. 

TH  E  fame  rights,  fays  the  church,  that  my 
infallibility  has  given  me  over  kings,  an  im- 
memorial pofTeffion  has  confirmed  to  me.  Princes 
have  all  times  been  my  fiaves,  and  I  have  always 
ihed  human  blood.  In  vain  do  the  impious  cite 
again  ft  me  this  paflage  •,  *'  P^ender  to  Caefar  the 
things  that  are  Ccefar's."  If  Csfar  be  a  heretic, 
what  fliould  the  church  render  him  ?  Death  *. 

Is  it  for  Catholics  to  read  and  quote  the  fcrip- 
tures  \  Do  they  pretend,  like  Proreftants  and 
Quakers,  to  fearch  out  their  fenfe,  and  be  their  in- 
terpreters ?  the  letter  killeth,  but  thefpirit  maketh 
alive; 

Let  Catholics,  by  the  example  of  the  faints, 
humbly  adore  the  decifions  of  the  church,  and  ac- 
knowledge its  pov/er  over  the  temporalltels  of 
kings.  That  Thomas  of  Canterbury,  that  in- 
triguing, ungrateful,  audacious  prieft,  as  they  call 
him,  was  a  moft  lively  defender  of  the  facerdotal 
rights,  and  his  zeal  has  placed  him  in- the  rank  of 
faints.      Let  the  vile  laics,  thofe  infeds  of  dark- 

*  It  was  thus  in  the  time  of  Henry  IIT.  and  Henry  IV.  of 
Clement  and  Ravaillac,  thst  the  SorboRnifts  interpreted  this 
pafiage. 

I  nefs. 
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nefsj  humbie  their  reafon  before  the  incomprehen- 
fible  fcriptures,  and  attend  their  interpretation  in 
filence  :  it  is  enough  for  them  to  know  that  all  au- 
thority is  from  God,  revealed  to  his  vicar,  and  that 
there  is  no  one  independent  of  the  pope.  The 
catholic  princes  have  in  vain  endeavoured  to  free 
themfeives  from  that  holy  yoke  j  they  have  not 
themfelves  been  yet  able  to  determine  the  precife 
bounds  of  the  tv/o  authorities  *.  How  can  they 
reproach  the  church,  when  they  acknowledge  its  in- 
fallibility ?  It  is  therefore  void  of  ambition.  The 
moft  authentic  teftimonies  of  its  own  hiftory  can- 
not depofe  againft  it.  In  Ihort,  the  moll  clear  de- 
monflrations  are  infufficient  to  prove  it  guilty  of 
any  crimes. 

Europe  now  denies  the  infallibility  of  the 
church ;  but  there  was  no  doubt  made  of  it  when 
the  clergy  transfered  to  the  Spaniards  the  crown 
of  Montezuma,  when  they  armed  the  Weft  againft 
the  Eaft,  v/hen  they  ordered  their  faints  to  preach 
up  croifades,  and,  in  fhort,  difpofed  of  the  crowns 
of  Afia  at  their  pleafure.  What  the  church  could 
do  in  Afia,  it  can  do  in  Europe  alfo. 

•  Is  It  impofiible  to  fix  thefe  bounds  ?  No.  If  the  prleds,  is 
they  fay,  pretend  to  nothing  but  fpiritual  authority,  and  pro- 
perty of  that  fort,  they  fliould  be  allowed  to  exercife  no  autho- 
rity but  in  the  land  of  fpirits.  As  to  property,  they  fliould 
have  fuch  only  as  is  the  moft  aerial  or  fpiritual ;  confequently 
all,  from  the  pinnacle  of  the  cordeliers  to  the  empyrean,  fhould 
be  theirs  j  but  all  the  reft  fhould  belong  to  kings  and  repub* 
lies, 

W^hat 
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What  moreover  are  the  rights  claimed  by  the 
clergy  ?  Thofe  that  have  been  enjoyed  by  priefts 
of  all  rdigions.  In  the  time  of  paganifm,  were 
not  the  mod  magnificent  gifts  carried  in  Sweden 
to  the  famous  temple  of  Upfal  ?  The  mod  fump- 
tuous  offerings,  fays  M.  Mallet,  were,  in  times  of 
public  or  private  calamities  made  to  the  Druids, 
Now  at  the  time  the  catholic  priefts  fucc^eded  to 
the  wealth  and  power  of  thofe  Druids,  they  had, 
like  them,  a  part  in  all  the  revolutions  of  Sweden. 
How  many  fedicions  were  excited  by  the  arch- 
bilhops  of  Upfal !  How  many  changes  made  by 
them  in  the  form  of  government  I  The  throne  it- 
felf  was  not  then  a  protection  againft  the  power  of 
thofe  redoubtable  prelates.  If  they  alked  the 
blood  of  princes,  the  people  hafted  to  fhed  it. 
Such  were  in  Sweden  the  rights  of  the  church. 

In  Germany  they  obliged  the  emperors,  with 
bare  heads  and  feet,  to  come  before  the  pope  and 
acknowledge  in  him  the  fupreme  authority. 

In  France  they  commanded  the  kings,  flripped 
of  their  habits  by  the  minifters  of  religion,  to  be 
bound  to  the  altars,  and  there  fcourged  with  rods, 
that  they  might  expiate  the  crimes  of  which  the 
church  accufed  them. 

In  Portugal  the  inquifition  difinterred  the  body 
of  Don  John  IV.  "^  to  abfolve  him  from  an  ex- 
communication he  had  not  incurred. 

*  The  crime  of  Don  John  was  his  forbidding  the  Inquifitors 

to  appropriate  the  goods  of  their  viftimsj  though  that  prohi- 

VoL.  II.  B  b  bition 
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At  the  time  of  the  difference  between  Paul  V. 
and  the  regency  of  Venice,  the  church  anathema- 
tifed  the  learned  man  whofe  pen  had  revenged  the 
public  i  it  did  more,  it  afiafiinated  father  Paul,  and 
no  one  contefted  the  right  *.  Europe  faw  the 
a(5lion,  and  held  a  refpedlful  filence  concerning 
it. 

When  Rome  in  like  manner  anathematifed  the 
lord  of  Milan  -f  ;  when  it  declared  the  Melatefta, 
Ordolaphe,  and  Monfredi  heretics,  and  publifhed 
croifades  againft  them  l^,  the  princes  of  Europe 
were  filent,  and  their  filence  was  a  tacit  acknow- 
ledgement of  the  right  now  claimed  by  the  church  ; 
a  right  exercifed  by  it  in  all  times,  and  founded 
on  the  unlhakable  bafe  of  infallibility. 


bition  was  not  contrary  even  to  the  new  bull  that  the  Domi- 
nicans, unknown  to  that  prince,  had  obtained  of  the  pope. 

*  Father  Paul,  on  receiving  a  Itab  with  a  poignard  while  he 
was  faying  mafs,  pronounced  as  he  fell  thofe  celebrated  words, 
aguojco  /Ijlum  Rimanum. 

-}■  The  only  crime  of  which  the  pope  accufed  Vifconti  was, 
that  in  quality  of  vafial  of  the  empire  he  had  (hewn  too  much 
xeal  in  the  caufe  of  the  emperor  Lewis  of  Bavaria  :  for  this  zeal 
he  was  declared  a  heretic. 

J  The  crime  of  Malatella  was  the  furprifing  of  Rimini;  that 
of  Ordolaphe  and  IVIanfreui,  the  making  themfelves  mafters  of 
Faenza,  on  which  the  pope  had  formed  pretenfions.  All  the 
popes  were  then  ufurpcrs,  and  all  their  enemies  were  declared 
heretics.  Thefc  popes  however  confefTed,  but  did  not  reftore. 
Their  fucceflbrs  enjoy  without  fcruple  what  the  others  unlaw- 
fully obtained.  This  enjoyment  might  be  regarded  as  a  myf- 
tery  of  iniquity  ;  I  would  rather  regard  it  as  a  myllery  of 
theology. 

Now 
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Now  what  anfwer  can  be  given  to  this  croud  of 
examples  and  reafonings  on  which  the  clergy 
found  their  pretenfions  ?  The  church  once  ac- 
knowledged infallible,  and  the  fole  interpreter  of 
the  fcriptures(25),  every  right  it  pretends  to  is  a 
right  eftablifhed -,  there  can  be  none  of  its  deci- 
fions  that  are  not  true  :  to  doubt  them  is  impiety. 
If  it  declare  a  king  to  be  a  heretic,  he  becomes 
fuch  :  if  it  condemn  him  to  punifhment,  he  muft 
fufFer  it.  However  barbarous  or  intolerant  a  body 
may  be,  if  we  allow  it  to  be  infallible,  we  have  no 
right  to  judge  its  adlions  :  to  deny  its  juftice  is  to 
deny  the  immediate  and  evident  confequence  of  the 
principle  we  admit.  I  fhall  not  purfuethis  matter 
further,  but  content  myfelf  with  obferving,  that  if 
it  be  true,  as  I  have  faid  above,  that  every  man, 
or  at  lead  every  body  of  men,  are  ambitious, 
then, 

Their  ambition  is  either  virtuous  or  vicious,  ac- 
cording to  the  means  they  employ  to  gratify  it. 

That  the  means  employed  by  the  church  are 
always  deftruftive  of  the  happinefs  of  a  nation. 

That  its  grandeur,  founded  on  intolerance, 
muft  depauperate  a  nation,  degrade  the  magifl;rates, 
and  endanger  the  life  of  the  fovereign  •,  in  fliorr, 
that  the  intereft  of  the  facerdotal  power  can  never 
coincide  with  that  of  the  public. 

From  thefe  feveral  facls  we  mud  conclude  that 
religion,  (not  that  gentle  and  tolerant  religion 
eftablifhed  by  Jefus),   but  that  of  the  priefts,  by 

B  b  2  right 
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right  of  which  they  declare  ihemfelves  the  aVengen 
of  the  Divinity,  and  pretend  to  the  right  of  per- 
fecuting  and  burning  their  brethren,  is  a  religion 
^f  difcord  *  and  of  blood  ;  a  regicidal  religion,  and 
on  which  an  ambitious  clergy  may  always  eftablifh 
thofe  horrid  rights,  of  which  they  have  fo  fre- 
quently made  ufe. 

But  what  can  kings  do  againft  the  ambition  of 
the  church  ?  Refufe  it,  as  d<>  certain  fe6ts  of 
Chriftians, 

1.  The  qualification  of  infallibility ; 

2.  Theexclufive  right  of  interpreting  the  fcrip- 
tures  i 

3.  The  title  of  the  avenger  of  the  Divinity, 

CHAP.     XXXI. 

Of  the  means  of  reflraining  ecclefiajlical  ambition, 

WHEN  it  is  left  to  God  to  take  his  own 
vengeance,  and  to  punilh  heretics  -,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  the  earth  do  not  arrogate  to  them- 
fclves  the  right  of  judging  offences  done  againft 
heaven (26)-,  in  fliort,  when  the  precept  of  tolera- 
tion becomes  a  precept  of  public  inftrudion,  th« 
priefthood  having  no  longer  any  pretence  for  per- 

.) 

*  If  religion  be  fometlmes  a  pretence  for  troubles  and  civil 
wars,  the  true  caufe  is,  they  fay,  the  ambition  and  avarice  of 
princes  ;  but  without  the  aid  of  an  intolerant  religion,  their  am- 
bition would  never  arna  a  hundred  thoufand  men. 

fecuting 
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fecuting  mankind,  fomenting  the  people,  and 
ufurping  the  temporal  power,  their  ambition  will 
be  extinct.  Then,  divefted  of  their  ferocity,  they 
will  no  longer  curfe  their  fovereigns,  nor  arm  a 
Ravaillac,  nor  open  the  gates  of  heaven  to  regi- 
cides. If  faith  be  a  gift  of  heaven,  they  who  have 
it  not  deferve  to  be  pitied,  not  punifhed.  It  is  the 
€)tcefs  of  inhumanity  to  perfecute  an  unfortunate 
perfon.  By  what  fatality  is  it  then  pradlifed  in 
matters  of  religion  ? 

Toleration  eftablifhed,  heaven  would  no  longer 
be  the  reward  of  murder  and  the  moft  atrocious 
attempt?, 

Befide,  whether  a  prince  be  barbarous  or  be- 
neficent, a  Bufiris  or  a  Trajan,  it  is  always  his  in- 
terefl  to  eftablifh  toleration.  It  is  the  flaves  df 
the  church  only  that  it  permits  to  be  tyrants. 
Now  Bufiris  would  not  be  a  flave. 

With  regard  to  a  prince  that  is  virtuous  and 
jealous  of  the  happincfs  of  his  fubje6ls,  what  will 
be  his  principal  care?  That  of  weakening  the 
power  of  the  priefthood.  It  is  the  clergy  that 
will  always  moH  ftrongly  oppofe  the  execution  of 
his  benevolent  projed:s.  The  fpiritual  power  is 
always  either  the  open  or  fecret  enemy  ^  of  the 


*  When  a  fovereign  grants  favour  and  confideration  tS 
bigots,  he  furnifiies  his  enemy  with  arms.  His  foreign  enemies 
are  the  neighbouring  princes;  his  domellic  are  the  theologians. 
Should  he  increafe  their  power?  The  multiplicity  of  religions 
in  a  kingdom  makes  firm  the  throne.  Seflaries  cannot  be 
B  b  3  maintained 
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temporal.  The  church  is  a  tyger  ;  when  chained 
by  the  law  of  toleration,  ic  is  gentle  -,  when  the 
chain  is  broke,  it  refumes  its  former  fury.  By 
what  the  church  has  formerly  done,  princes  may 
judge  what  it  would  again  do  if  it  were  poflefled 
of  its  former  power.  The  paft  fhould  inform  them 
of  the  future. 

The  maoiftrate  who  flatters  himfelf  with  mak- 
ing  the  fpiritual  and  temporal  powers  concur  in 
the  fame  objed,  that  is,  the  public  good,  deceives 
himfelf:  their  interefts  are  too  oppofite.  It  is 
with  thefe  two  powers,  fometimes  united  to  de- 
vour the  fame  people,  as  with  two  neighbouring 
and  jealous  nations,  that  leagued  againft  a  third, 
attack  and  fubdue  it,  that  they  may  part  the  fpoil 
between  them. 

No  empire  can  be  wifely  governed  by  two  fu- 
preme  and  independent  powers.  It  is  from  one 
alone,  either  divided  into  feveral,  or  united  in  the 
hands  of  a  monarch,  that  all  law  ought  to  pro- 
ceed. 

Toleration  fubjefls  the  prieft  to  the  prince  j  in- 
toleration  the  prince  to  the  prieft.  It  infers  two 
rival  powers  in  an  empire. 

Perhaps  the  ancients,  in  the  partition  they  made 
of  the  univerfe  between  Oromazes  and  Arimanes,      - 
and  in  the  recifal  of  their  perpetual  combats,  meant     1 

maintained  but  by  thofe  of  other  fefls.     In  morality,  as  in  pby-      J 
^f  5,  it  is  the  equilibriupi  of  oppofite  forces  that  produces  refl,         i 
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nothing  more  than  the  perpetual  war  between  thefa- 
cerdotal  and  temporal  powers.  The  reign  of  Oro- 
mazes  was  that  ot  light  and  virtue  :  fuch  fhould 
be  the  reign  of  the  laws.  The  reign  of  Arimanes 
was  that  of  darknefs  and  wickednefs  ;  and  fuch 
ought  to    be  that   of  the  pr;efthood    and  fuper- 

ftition. 

Who  are  the  difciples  of  Oromazes  ?  The  phi- 
lofophers,  at  prefent  fo  perfecuted  in  France  by  the 
monks,  the  minifters  of  Arimanes.  Of  what 
crimes  are  they  accufed  ?  None.  They  have,  as 
far  as  was  in  their  power,  enlightened  mankind  ; 
freed  them  from  the  infamous  yoke  of  fuperfti- 
tion  -,  and  it  is  perhaps  to  their  writings  that 
princes  and  magiftrates  owe,  in  part,  the  prefer- 
vation  of  their  authority. 

The  ignorance  of  the  people,  the  mother  of  a 
ftupid  devotion  (27),  is  a  poilon,  that  fublimed 
by  religious  chemifts,  fpreads  round  the  throne 
the  mortal  exhalations  of  fuperftition.  The  learn- 
ino-  of  the  philofophers,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  pure 
and  facred  fire,  that  drives  far  from  kings  the  pef- 
tilential  vapours  of  fanaticifm. 

The  prince  who  fubjefls  himfelf  and  his  peo- 
ple to  the  facerdotal  empire,  drives  from  him  his 
virtuous  fubjeds  :  he  reigns,  but  it  is  over  the  fu- 
perftitious  only  j  over  a  people  whofe  minds  are 
totally  degraded-,  in  (hort,  over  flaves  to  the  priefV. 
Thefe  flaves  are  men  dead  to  their  country  ;  they 
ferve  it  not,  either  by  their  talents,  or  their  courage. 
B  b  4  A  coun* 
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A  country  where  there  is  an  inquifition  cannot  be 
the  country  of  an  honeft  citizen  (28).  Unhappy  is 
the  rtation  where  the  monk  perfecutes  with  impu- 
nity wlwever  defpifes  his  legends,  and  does  not 
believe  in  witchcraft  and  fairies  j  where  he 
drags  to  punifhment  the  virtuous  man,  who  does 
good,  offends  no  one^  and  [peaks  the  truth.  Under 
the  reign  of  fanaticifm,  faysM.  Hume,  in  the  life 
ofMary  of  England,  the  moft  perfecuted,  were  the 
moft  honeft  and  difcerning.  From  the  moment 
bigotry  takes  in  hand  the  reins  of  an  empire,  vir- 
tue and  talents  are  baniflied  :  then  the  minds  of 
men  fall  into  a  dejedion,  and  the  only  one  that  is 
perhaps  incurable. 

However  critical  the  fituation  of  a  people  may 
be,  one  great  man  is  fometimes  alone  fufficient  to 
change  the  face  of  affairs.     The  war  broke  out 
between  France  and  England  ;  France  had  at  firft 
the  advantage  :   Mr.  Pitt  was  raifed  to  the  minif- 
try  J  the  Engiifh  nation  refumed  its  fpirit,  and  the 
naval  officers   their  intrepidity.    The  punilbraent 
of  an  admiral  produced  this  change.    The  minifter 
communicated  the  activity  of.  his  genius  to  the 
commanders  of  his  enterprizes  :    the  avidity  oi  the 
foldier  and  the  failor,   awakened  by  the  allure- 
ments of  gain  and  plunder,   reanimated  their  cou- 
rage J  and  nothing  was  lefs  fimilar  than  the  Etig- 
lifh  at  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  the  war. 

Mr.  Pitt,  it  will  be  faid,  ruled  over  free  men  :  it 
is  ^oubtlefs  cafy  to  infpire  the  fpirit  of  life  into 

fuch 
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fuch  a  people.  In  every  other  country  what  ufe  can 
be  made  of  the  powerful  refource  of  patriotic  love  .? 
If  in  the  Eafl  a  citizen  fhould  make  the  interefl  of 
his  nation  his  own  -,  if  he  lliould  participate  the 
glory,  the  fhame  and  misfortune  of  his  country, 
and  it  fhould  link  under  a  load  of  calamities,  can 
fuch  a  man  ever  pretend  to  name  the  authors  of 
thofe  evils  ?  If  he  name  them  he  is  lofi:.  A  good 
citizen,  under  certain  governments,  muft  therefore 
be  punifhed  as  fuch,  or  ceafe  to  be  fuch.  Is  it  fo 
in  France  .''  I  know  not.  But  this  I  know,  that  the 
only  minifter  who  in  the  lad  war  could  have  given 
fome  energy  to  the  nation  was  the  duke  de 
Choifeul.  His  birth,  his  courage,  the  elevation  of 
his  character,  the  vivacity  of  his  conceptions,  would 
doubtlefs  have  reanimated  the  French,  if  they  had 
been  capable  of  reanimation;  but  bigotry  then 
com.manded  too  imperioufly  over  the  great  (29). 
Such  was  its  power  over  them,  that  at  the  time 
France  was  beat  on  every  fide,  and  faw  her  colo- 
nies ravifhed  from  her,  nothing  was  regarded  at 
Paris  but  the  affair  of  the  Jefuits  * ;  no  efforts  were 
made  but  for  them. 

•When  the  affair  of  the  Jefuits  was  in  agitation,  if  news 
came  to  Paris  of  the  lofs  of  a  battle,  it  was  fcarce  regarded  for 
a  day  ;  the  next  day  they  talked  of  the  cxpulfion  of  the  holy 
fathers.  Thofe  fathers,  to  divert  the  public  from  inveftigating 
their  conftitutions,  exclaimed  inceflantly  againi!  the  Ency- 
clopedifts.  They  attributed  the  bad  fuccefj  of  the  French  arms 
to  the  progrefs  of  philofophy ;  it  is  that,  they  fald,  debauches 
the  minds  of  the  generals  and  foldiars :  the  devout  were  con- 
vinced 
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Such  was  the  fpiric  that  reigned  at  Conflan- 
tinople  when  bcfieged  by  Mahomet  the  Second  ; 
tne  minifters  held  councils  at  the  very  time  that 
fultan  took  pofTeffion  of  the  fuburbs.  Bigotry 
contrafls  the  fpirit  of  the  people  ;  toleration  ex- 
tends it.  That  alone  can  diveft  the  French  of 
their  devout  ferocity. 

However  fuperftitious  or  fanatic  a  n:.:ion  may 
be,  its  charader  will  be  always  fufceptible  of  di'- 
vers  forms  which  it  will  receive  from   its  laws    its 

vinced  it  was  fo.  A  thonfand  jacltdaws  repeated  the  fame 
wcrds  :  and  yet  it  was  the  Mtry  phiio^h^c  people  of  England, 
and  the  ftill  more  philof  phic  king  of  Prufhn,  who  beat  thofe 
French  generals  that  no  one  fufpeaed  of  philofophy. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  lovers  of  ancient  mufic  maintained 
that  the  misfortunes  of  France  were  owirg  to  the  taRe  for  buf- 
foons, and  Italian  mufic;  for  that  mufic,  accordinrr  to  them, 
had  entirely  corrupted  the  French  manners.  I  was  then  at 
Paris.  It  is  not  to  be  imagined  how  ridiculous  fuch  notions, 
maintained  by  what  the  French  call  good  company,  made  them 
appear  to  foreigners. 

Good  fenfe  was  treated,  by  almoft  all  the  great  ladies,  as 
impiety:  they  talked  of  nothing  but  the  reverend  father  Ber- 
thier;  nor  meafured  the  merit  of  any  man  but  by  the  fize  of 
his  mifTal. 

In  every  funeral  oration  they  harangued  on  nothing  but  the 
devotion  of  the  dcceafed;  and  his  panegyric  was  reduced  to  this 
That  the  great  manfo  extolled  ivas  anideo',  nvhomthe  monks  Lad  a!- 
iLnys  led  by  the  nofe.  There  was  no  exhortation  or  feimon  that 
did  not  end  with  fome  fatyric  inveftive  againft  the  philofophers 
and  Encyclopedins.  The  preacher,  toward  the  end  of  his  dif- 
courfe,  advanced  to  the  edge  of  his  pulpit,  like  a  cafirato  to 
the  edge  of  the  flage,  the  one  to  make  his  epigramatic  point, 
and  the  other  his  finifhing  note.  If  the  preacher  had  forgot, 
the  audience  would  have  called  for  his  epigram,  as  they  do  oa 
harlequin  for  his  antic  bow. 

government, 
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government,  and  efpecially  its  public  education. 
Inftruftion  can  do  all  things  ;  and  if  I  have  in  the 
preceding  feflions  fcrupuloufly  detailed  the  evils 
produced  by  an  ignorance  of  which  many  people 
now  declare  themfelves  the  fautors,  it  was  that  I 
might  more  clearly  fhew  all  the  importance  of 
education. 

What  are  the  means  to  improve  it  to  the  great- 
efl  degree  ? 

Perhaps  there  are  ages,  when  content  to  fketch 
out  a  grand  plan,  we  ought  not  to  flatter  ourfelves 
with  feeing  it  executed. 

It  is  with  the  examen  of  this  queftion  that  I 
ihall  conclude  this  work. 


NOTES. 
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NOTES. 

1.  (Page  296.)  JG  N  ORANGE  rebels  againft  contradic- 
X  tioft.  The  mah  of  difcernment  can  TufFerif, 
becaufe,  being  a  fcrupulous  examiner  of  himfelf,  he  frequtntly 
deteds  his  own  errors.  The  ignorant  are  not  fenfible  of  the 
want  of  inllrudion  :  they  think  they  know  all  things.  Who 
does  not  examine  himfejf  thinks  he  is  infallible,  as  dd  moft 
men,  efpeciaily  the  French  petit  maitre.  I  have  always  ob- 
fcrved  him  aftonifhed  at  his  fmall  fuccefs  among  fore-Vners. 
He  fhould  know,  that  if  it  be  necefl^ry  in  the  ports  of  th'e  Le- 
vant to  fpeak  the  language  of  the  place,  it  is  alfo  necefTary,  if 
he  would  make  himfelf  iinderftood,  to  fpeak  the  language  of 
good  fenfe,  and  that  a  petit  maitre  always  appears  ridiculous, 
when  in  place  of  the  language  of  reafon  he  fubftitutes  the  mc- 
difti  jargon  of  his  country. 

2-  (p.  297.)  General  truths  enlighten  the  public  without 
perfonally  oifending  the  man  in  place  ;  why  then  does  he  not 
excite  writers  to  the  fearch  after  truths  of  this  fort?  Becaufe 
they  fometimes  oppofe  his  projeas. 

3*  (P  305-)  It  is  not  the  novelty  of  a  theologic  opinion  that 
offends,  but  the  violence  employed  to  force  its  reception.  This 
violence  has  fometimes  produced  ftrong  commotions  in  empires. 
A  noble  and  elevated  foul  bears  with  impatience  the  flavifh 
yoke  of  the  prieft  ;  and  the  perfecuted  always  avenge  them- 
felves  of  theperfecutor.  Man,  fays  Machlavel,  has  a  right  to 
think  all  things,  fpeak  all  things,  write  all  things,  but  not  to 
Jmpofe  his  opinions.  Let  the  theologian  perfuade  or  convince 
me,  but  let  him  not  pretend  to  force  my  belief. 
^  4.  (ibid.)  The  only  intolerable  religion  is  an  intolerant  re- 
ligion. ^  When  fuch  a  religion  becomes  the  moft  powerful  in 
an  empire,  it  lights  up  the  torch  of  war,  and  plunges  the  people 
in  numberlefs  troubles  and  calamities. 

5.  (ibid.)  When  princes  are  indifferent  to  theological  dif- 
putes,  the  haughty  theologians,  after  having  furioufly  railed  at 
each  other,  are  tired  of  writing  without  being  read  ;  the  con- 
tempt of  the  public  puts  them  to  filcn^e. 

6.  (p.  309.) 
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6.  (p.  309.)  A  prudent  legifiator  always  employs  fome  cele- 
bfated  writer  to  publiih  fuch  new  laws  as  he  would  eftabliflj. 
After  thofe  laws  have  been  fometime  expofed  to  the  judgment 
oi"  the  public  under  the  name  of  that  amhor,  and  have  been  ap- 
proved, they  are  then  received  without  oppofitoin. 

7.  (ibid.)  When  a  minifter  makes  a  law,  or  a  philofophar 
difcovers  a  truth,  till  the  utility  of  that  law,  and  that  truth  be 
eftablifhed,  they  are  b<ich  expofed  to  the  rage  of  envy  and 
bigotry.  Their  fuuation  is  yet  very  different :  the  mioifter, 
armed  with  power,  is  expofed  to  iovedlveonly;  but  the  philo- 
fopher,  deftjtute  of  power,  is  fubjeft  to  pcrfecution  alfo. 

8.  (p.  310.)  We  hear  men. every  day  extol  the  excellency  of 
certain  foreign  eftablifhments,  but  thcfe  eflablifhments,  they 
add,  are  not  compatible  with  fuch  a  form  of  government.  If  this 
be  true  in  fome  particular  cafes,  it  is  falfe  in  moft.  Is  the 
criminal  procefs  of  the  Engliih  the  m oft  proper  to  proteft  inno- 
cence ?  Why  then  do  not  the  French,  Gernians,  and  Italian* 
adopt  it  ? 

9.  (ibid.)  Princes  daily  change  the  Ia«^  of  commerce ; 
fuch  as  regulate  the  colledion  of  taxe3  and  cuftoms ;  they  caa 
therefore  eijually  change  every  law  contrary  to  the  public  good. 
Did  Trajan  think  a  republican  government  preferable  to  mo- 
narchy? He  offered  to  change  that  form  of  government;  he 
offered  liberty  to  the  Romans,  and  would  have  given  it  them, 
if  they  would  have  accepted  it.  Such  an  aftion  doubtlefs  de- 
ferves  the  higheft  coiTimendation  ;  it  has  filled  the  world  with 
admiration.  But  is  it  fo  fupernatural  as  fome  men  imagine  ? 
Is  it  not  evident  that  by  breaking  the  fetters  of  the  Romans, 
Trajan  v.'Ould  have  preferved  the  greateft  authority  over  a  peo- 
ple fet  free  by  his  genercfiry  ;  that  he  would  have  then  derived 
from  love  and  gratitude  almoft  all  the  power  he  owed  to  his  ar- 
my. Now  what  can  be  more  flattering  than  the  firft  of  thefe 
powers!  Few  princes  have  imitated  Trajan  ;  few  men,  I  con- 
fefs,  have  made  a  facritice  of  their  private  authority  to  the 
intereft  of  the  public  :  but  their  excefTive  love  of  defpo- 
ti(m  is  foraetimes  leis  the  want  of  virtue,  than  the  want  of  dif- 
cernment. 

10.  (p.  312.)  There  is  but  one  thing  really  contrary  to  every 
fort  of  conftitution,  and  that  is  the  mifery  of  the  people. 
Though  a  p.-i.ice  command  them,   he  has  no  right   to  injure 

them. 
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them.  If  he  knowingly  make  a  treaty  difadvantageous  to  his 
people,  he  exceeds  his  power,  and  renders  himfelf  criminal 
toward  them. 

A  monarch  can  never  have  any  more  right  than  his  an- 
ccftors.  Now  every  legitimate  fovereignty  is  founded  on 
eledion,  on  the  free  choice  of  the  people.  It  is  therefore  evi- 
dent that  every  fupreme  magiftrate,  whatever  title  he  bear,  is 
nothing  more  than  the  firft  deputy  or  commiflioner  of  his  na- 
tion ;  and  no  commiflioner  has  a  right  to  make  a  contraftdif- 
advantageous  to  thofe  that  appoint  him.  The  fociety  may  at 
all  times  even  reclaim  its  own  appointments  if  they  be  too  op- 
preffive. 

When  two  nations  conclude  a  treaty  Ibetween  them,  they 
have,  like  private  perfons,  no  other  objeft  than  their  reciprocal 
advantage  and  happinefs  ;  when  this  reciprocal  advantage  no 
longer  fubfills,  the  treaty  becomes  void  :  one  of  the  two  nations 
may  break  it.  Ought  they  to  do  it  ?  No :  if  there  refult  but  a 
fmall  damage  to  them  from  obferving  it ;  for  then  it  would  be 
better  to  fufter  that  damage,  than  be  regarded  as  too  eafy  vio- 
laters  of  their  engagements.  Now  in  the  motives  themfelves 
that  make  thofe  two  people  obferve  their  treaty,  we  fee  the 
light  that  every  people  have  todifanul  a  treaty,  when  it  is  evi- 
dently deftruftive  to  their  happinefs. 

11.  (p.  312.)  If  in  defpotic  governments  the  military  be  in- 
wardly hated  and  defpifed,  it  is  becaufe  the  people  regard  the 
beys  and  pachas  as  jailers  and  hangmen.  If  in  the  Greek  and 
Roman  republics  the  foldier  was,  on  the  contrary,  loved  and 
refpecled,  it  was  becaufe,  armed  againft  the  common  enemy,  he 
would  not  march  againft  their  countrymen. 

12.  (ibid.)  Is  it  enough  that  a  fultan  rules  by  virtue  of  a 
law  to  render  his  authority  legitimate  ?  No  :  a  ufurper  might  by 
fuch  a  law,  it  may  be  faiil,  declare  his  reign  legitimate  twenty 
years  after  his  ufurpation.  Such  an  opinion  is  abfurd.  No 
fociety  can,  at  the  time  of  itsellablifhment,  put  into  the  hands 
of  a  man  the  power  of  difpofing  of  the  property,  the  lives,  and 
the  liberty  of  the  citizens  at  his  pleafuie.  All  arbitrary  power 
is  an  ufurpation  againft  which  a  people  may  at  all  times  revolt. 

When  the  Romans  would  enervate  the  courage  of  a  people, 
render  them  ignorant  and  bafe,  in  order  to  keep  them  in  fervi- 
tude,  what  did  they  ?  Set  a  defpot  over  them.     It  was  by  this 

mean 
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mean  they  etiflaved  the  Spartans  and  the  Britons.  Now  every 
conftitulion  formed  to  corrupt  the  manners  of  the  people,  every 
form  of  government  the  conqueror  impofes  for  this  purpofe  on 
the  conquered,  can  never  be  cited  as  jull  and  legal.  Is  that  a 
government  where  all  is  reduced  to  the  pleafing  and  obeying  a 
fulcan,  where  we  fometimes  meet  a  Itraggling  inhabitant,  but 
never  a  citizen  f 

Every  people  that  groan  under  the  yoke  of  arbitrary  power 
have  a  right  to  throw  it  off.  The  laws  that  are  facred  are  fuch 
as  are  conformable  to  the  public  intereft  :  every  ordouance  con- 
trary to  it  is  not  a  law,  but  a  legal  abufe. 

13.  (p.  313.)  Asa  defpot  has  not  a  force  fufficicnt  to  fubdue 
a  nation  by  himfelf,  he  mull  effedl  it  by  the  aid  of  his  jani^Ta- 
ries,  his  ioldiers,  and  his  army.  If  he  difpleafe  that  army  it 
revolts,  and  he  is  then  without  force :  tha  fcepter  changes 
hands  ;  he  is  condemned  by  thofe  that  were  his  aflbciates ;  he 
is  not  judged,  he  is  murdered.  It  is  otherwife  with  the  kino- 
who  reigns  by  the  authority  of  the  magiftrates  and  the  laws. 
If  he  commit  a  crime  punifhable  by  thofe  laws,  he  is  at  leaft 
heard  in  his  defence,  and  the  flownefs  of  the  proceeding  always 
gives  him  time  to  prevent  judgment  being  given  againU  him, 
by  repairing  iheinjuiiice  he  has  done. 

A  prince  on  the  throne  of  a  limited  monarchy  is  always  more 
firmly  feated  than  on  that  of  a  defpot. 

I  J.,  (p.  533)  Tne  juftice  of  heaven  has  ever  been  a  myfterv. 
The  church  tnoaght  formerly  that  in  duels  and  combats  God 
always  took  the  part  of  the  offended.  Experience  has  dif- 
proved  this  opinion  of  the  church.  We  fee  that  in  duels  heaven 
is  always  on  the  fide  of  the  ftrongeft  and  moil  fliilful  ;  and  in 
combats  on  the  fide  of  the  bell  troops  and  mod  able  general. 

15.  (ibid.)  Few  phiiofophers  have  denied  the  exiftence  of 
a  creative  power;  "  There  is  a  caiife  of  that  which  is,  and  that 
caufe  is  unknoivn."  Now  whether  we  give  to  this  caufe  the 
name  of  God,  or  any  oiher,  what  n>atters  it  ?  The  difputes  on 
this  fubjeft  are  but  about  words;  it  is  not  fo  with  the  moral 
Divinity.  The  cppofition  that  is  always  found  between  the 
jullice  on  earth  and  that  of  heaven,  has  frequently  made  his  cx- 
if^ence  doubtful.  Beiide,  they  have  faid,  what  is  moralijy  ?  Is 
it  a  collection  of  the  conventions  ihat  the  reciorocal  wants  of 
men  have  obliged  them  to  make  with  eac!;  other  ?  Now  how 
can  they  make  a  god  of  the  works  of  men  ? 

ic.  (p.  347.) 
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i6.  (p.  347,)  The  proof  of  our  little  faith  is  the  contempt 
we  have  for  thofe  that  change  their  religion.  Nothing  is  cer- 
tainly more  commendable  than  to  abandon  an  error  to  embrace 
the  truth;  whence  then  arifes  our  contempt  for  a  new  convert? 
From  the  obfcure  conviftion  we  have  that  all  religions  are 
equally  falfe.  (Our  author ^  luben /peaking  offalfe  religions ^  mufi 
he  alnuays  unJerJlood  to  except  the  Chrijlian,  or  he  nuould  be  conti- 
itvaUy  contradi&ing  him/flf,)  and  therefore  whoever  changes  his 
leligion  is  influenced  by  fome  fordid,  and  confequently  con- 
temptible,  motive. 

17.  (p.  348.)  If  the  Morality  of  the  Jefuits  had  been  the 
work  of  a  laic,  it  would  have  been  condemned  as  foon  as  printed; 
there  are  no  perfecutions  its  author  would  no:  have  fuf- 
fered. 

Before  the  parliaments  interfered,  that  morality  however 
was  the  only  one  generally  taught  in  France.  The  bifhops  ap- 
proved it.  The  Sorbonne  feared  the  Jefuits ;  that  fear  ren- 
dered their  principles  refpedable.  It  fuch  cafes,  it  is  not  the 
matter,  but  the  author,  that  the  clergy  judge:  they  have  al- 
ways two  weights  and  two  meafures :  St.  Thomas  is  an  ex- 
ample. Machiavcl,  in  his  Prince,  no  where  advances  fuch 
propofitions  as  that  faint  teaches  in  his  Commentaries  on  the 
5th  of  the  Politics,  text  xi.     Thefe  are  his  own  words. 

••  Ad  falvationem  tyranidis,  excellentes  in  potentia,  vel  di- 
"  vitiis  interficere,  quia  tales  per  potentiam  quod  habent,  pof- 
•*  funt  infurgere  contra  tyrannum.  Iterum  expedit  interficere 
••  fapientes.  Tales  enim  per  fapientiam  eorum,  pofTunt  inve- 
*•  nire  vias  ad  expellandam  tyrannidem.  Nee  fcholas,  nee 
*•  alias  congregationes  per  quas  continget  vocare  circa  fapien- 
*•  tiam  permittendnm  eft.  Sapientes  enim  ad  magna  inclinan- 
*'  tur,  &  adeo  magnanimi  funt  &  tales  de  facili  infurgunt.  Ad 
<•  falvandem  tyrannidem  oportet  quod  tyrannus  procuret  ut 
**  fubditi  imponant  fibi  invicem  crimina,  &  turbent  feipfos,  ut 
*'  amicus  amicum,  &  populus  contra  divites  inter  fe  diffen- 
♦♦  tiant.  Sic  enim  minus  poterunt  infurgere  propter  eorum 
••  divifionem.  Oportet  enim  fubditos  facere  pauperes  ; 
*'  fie  enim  minus  infurgere  contra  tyrannum.  Prccreanda 
**  funt  veftigalia,  hoc  eft,  exaftiones  multce  magnx  ;  fw: 
«•  enim  cito  poterunt  depauperari  fubditi.  Tyrannus  debet 
«•  procura,e  bella  inter  fubditos,  vcletiam  extraneos,  ita  ut  noa 

pofiuBt 
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**  poflunt  vacare  ad  aliquid  traiSlandam  contra  tyrann.^m.  Reg- 
*'  num  falvator  per  amices.  Tyrannus  autem  ad  falvandam 
*'  tyrannidera  non  debet  confidere  arriicis".  Text  xii.  he 
adds  : 

"  Expedit  tyrannus  ad  falvandam  tyrannidem  quod  non  ap- 
"  pareat  fubdltis  fevus,  feu  crudelis.  Nam  u  appareat  fsevus, 
"  reddit  fe  odiofum.  Ex  hoc  autem  faciiius  infurgunt  in  eum, 
**  fed  debet  fe  reddere  reverend um  propter  excellentiam  alicu- 
"  jus  boni  excellentis.  Pv.everentia  enim  debetur  bono  excel- 
*'  lenti;  &  fi  non  habeat  bonum  illud  excellens,  debet  fimulare 
•*'  fe  habere  illud.  Tyrannus  debet  fe  reddere  talem  ut  vide- 
*•  atur  lubditis  ipfum  cxccllere  in  aliquo  bono  excellent!  in  quo 
**  ip/i  deficiunt,  ex  quo  cum  reverentur.  Si  non  habeat  vir- 
"  tutes,  fecuridura  veritatem  faciat  ut  opinentur  habere  eas.'* 

"  For  the  prefervation  of  tyranny,  men  of  great  power  and 
*'  riches  mull  be  deftroyed,  for  fuch  by  their  power  may  rife 
*'  againft  the  tyrant.  It  is  alfo  expedient  to  deilroy  men  of  ta- 
"  lents,  for  fuch  by  their  talents  may  find  means  to  expel  ty- 
*'  ranny.  Norfliould  fchools  be  permitted,  or  other  affemblies, 
"  by  which  learning  may  be  acquired;  for  learned  men  have 
**  great  difpofitions,  and  are  magnanimous,  and  fuch  men  eafily 
*•  rebel.  For  the  fupport  of  tyranny  it  is  proper  that  the  ty- 
*•  rant  contrive  to  make  his  fubjedts  accufe  each  other  of 
•'  crimes,  and  mclell  themfelves,  fo  that  friends  may  attack 
*'  friends,  the  mean  people  the  rich,  and  the  rich  one  another  ; 
*'  for  by  their  divifions  they  will  be  the  Icfs  able  to  rife  againft 
••  him.  It  is  alfo  necefiary  to  impoverilli  the  people,  for  they 
*'  will  be  thereby  lefs  able  to  rife  againft  the  tyrant.  Taxes 
"  fhould  be  eftablifhed,  that  is,  exadions,  which  fhould  be 
*'  great,  and  in  great  number ;  for  thereby  the  fubjefls  will  be 
"  the  fooner  impoverifhed.  The  tyrant  Ihould  excite  wars 
*'  among  his  fubjedls,  or  elfe  among  ftrangers,  fo  that  the  peo- 
**  pie  may  have  no  opportunity  to  confpire  againft  the  tyrant. 
*•  A  kingdom  is  fupported  by  friends ;  but  a  tyrant  ought  not 
*'  to  truft  to  friends  for  the  maintenance  of  tyranny. 

"  It  is  expedient  that  a  tyrant,  for  the  fupport  of  tyranny,  do 
"  not  appear  fevere  or  cruel  to  his  fubjefts :  for  by  appearing 
**  cruel  he  will  render  himfelf  odious;  which  will  make  the 
«*  people  more  readily  rife  againft  him  :  but  he  ought  to  render 
*•  himfelf  refpetSlable  by  an  excellence  in  fome  eminent  virtue: 

Vol.  II.  C  c  "  for 
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«'  for  all  refpeft  is  due  to  virtue ;  and  if  he  have  no  fuch  exccl« 
««  lent  quality,  he  ought  to  appear  to  have  it.  The  tyrant 
**  ought  fo  to  deport  himfelf  as  to  appear  to  his  fubjedls  to  excel 
**  in  fome  eminent  virtue  in  which  they  are  deficient,  and  for 
*•  which  they  may  refpeft  him.  If  he  have  no  virtues,  let  him 
*'  fo  deceive  them,  that  they  may  think  he  has." 

Such  are  the  ideas  of  St.  Thomas  on  this  matter.  "Whether 
he  regarded  tyranny  as  an  impiety  or  not,  I  may  fay  with 
Naude,  thefe  are  very  ftrange  precepts  in  the  mouth  of  a  faint. 
I  fliali  farther  obferve  that  Machiavel  in  his  Prince  is  nothing 
more  than  the  commentator  of  St.  Thomas,  Now,  if  for  offer- 
ing the  fame  ideas  one  writer  be  fanclified,  and  his  applauded 
works  be  put  in  the  hands  of  all  ihe  world,  and  the  other  en 
the  contrary  be  excommunicated,  and  his  book  condemned  ;  it 
is  evident  that  the  church  has  two  weights  and  two  meafures, 
and  that  its  interefl  alone  dictates  its  iudoments. 

iS.  (p.  349.)  The  monks  .rill  difpute,  but  they  no  longer 
reafon.  When  their  opinions  are  oppofed,  and  objeftions  are 
made  to  them,  they  cannot  anAver  :  they  affirm  that  they  have 
been  a  longtime  refolved  in  their  determinations,  and  in  that 
cafe  this  anfwer  is  certainly  the  moft  artful.  The  people,  it  is 
true,  now  more  difcerning,  know  that  the  book  prohibited  is 
that,  vvhofe  maxims  are  in  general  moll  conformable  to  the 
public  welfare. 

'9*  (P-  35°')  If"  the  hope  of  reward  can  alone  excite  men  to 
the  fearch  after  truth,  an  indifference  for  it  fuppofes  a  great  dif- 
proportion  between  the  recompence  annexed  to  its  difcovery, 
and  the  pains  required  in  its  invelHgacion.  Why  is  the  dif- 
coverer  of  a  truth  fo  often  the  onjea  of  perfecution  ?  Becaufe 
the  envious  and  the  wicked  have  an  interell  in  his  perfecution. 
Why  does  the  public  at  firfl  take  part  againft  the  philofopher  l 
Becaufe  the  public  is  ignorant,  and  being  deceived  at  full  by 
the  cries  of  the  fanatics,  it  becomes  intoxicated  with  their  fury. 
But  it  is  with  the  public  as  with  Philip  of  Macedon,  we  may 
always  appeal  from  the  drunken  public  to  the  fober  public. 
Why  do  men  in  power  rarely  make  u!e  of  the  truths  difcovercd 
by  philofophers  ?  Becaufe  they  rarely  give  ihcmfelves  any  con- 
«ern  about  the  public  welfare.  But  foppofe  they  were  anxious 
about  it,  and  patronifed  the  truth,  what  wouiJ  be  the  confe- 
quence  ?   That  it  would  be  propagated  with  an  incredible  ra- 

pidity. 
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V'^dlty.  hh  not  fo  with  error:  ^-hen  favoured  by  a  potentate  it 
IS  generally,  but  not  univerfally  adopted.  The  truth  has  always 
usfecret  part.fans  :  they  form,  fo  to  fay,  fo  many  confpira  J 
always  ready,  wh.n  opportunity  oirers.  to  declare  for  it.  One 
word  of  a  fovere.gn  is  fuffident  to  deftroy  error  ;  but  for  truth 
us  root  js  .ndeftruaible:  it  is  doubrlefs  barren  ill  fert^l  fid  bJ 
power;  butu  Ml  fubfifls,  and  if  the  root  oweus  bra  hes  to 
power,  It  owes  its  exigence  to  philofophy. 

fj"'  ^^'  ^{^'^  ^'"u"^  '^'  ecclefiaaics  there  are  without  doubt 
fomenien  chat  are  hone.1.   happy,  and  void  of  ambition;   bu 

Th  c  1""  r  '"  '''  government  of  that  jiowerful  body 
The  clergy,  always  governed  by  men  of  intrigue,  will  be  al* 
ways  ambitious.  °     *  ^  ^^ 

21.  (ibid.)  The  church,  conftantlyemDloved   in    n. .' 

Its  power,   reduces  all  the  Chriftiantr^  ^       in   promoting 
M-  ,     .  ,.  ^nnuian  v?rtues  to  ablbnenrp    hn 

It  proved  by  its  own  hiftory.     It  is  true     twL  l^-^'  -t 

%,  the  popes  have  depofed  feme  overTilnf  preaS'"  ""^ 
Jades  againft  them,  and  beatified  fuch^^'rc^enT^bTt 
thofelegemies  were  the  faults  of  the  pontiff,  and  Tot  of  the 
cnurch.  With  regard  to  the  culpable'filence  of  the  bifhops  oa 
his  matter  n  was,  they  add.  the  effeft  of  a  compla  W  for 
the  papal  chair  and  not  an  approbation  of  its  condut  fit 
ought  they  to  have  been  filent  uhen  fuch  crimes  wer  com 
xnitted.  and  to  have  rofe  with  fo  much  fury  aga  nftthe  prt 
tended  extravagant  interpretation  that  LuLflnd  CaMn 
gave  of  certain  paffages  of  fcripture  ?  Should  menpeS't^ 
error,  and  at  the  fame  time  fufFer  the  moft  heinou  cr  mes  to 
efcape  ?  'Every  man  of  fenfe  muft  fee    in  rl..  , 

calconduaofthe  church    that   t  h.'^  ,?'T"'^ '^"•'°" 

and  that  was  to  be  able   accord  Lt'>  '  ^"-   '"'  "'''''' 

auie,  according  to  its  various  interefts    hv 

turns  to  approve  or  difapprove  the  fame  anions  ^ 

There  is  no  proof  of  its  ambition  more  evident  than  the  oro. 


^''  the 
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the  fubjefls  of  the  Jefuits  and  their  general,  and  were  nothing 
more  than  the  vi!e  executioners  of  their  perfecutions. 

But  for  the  parliaments,  who  knows  of  this  projed,  fo  boldly 
conceived,  had  not  fucceeded  ? 

25.  (p.  365.)  There  is  no  inquifuion  in  France  :  however, 
fays  the  church,  they  there  imprifon  at  my  deiire  the  Janfenift, 
the  Calviniil,  and  the  Deifl.  They  therefore  tacitly  acknow- 
ledge the  right  1  have  to  perfecute.  Now  this  right  which  the 
prince  gives  me  over  his  fubjecls,  I  only  wait  an  opportunity  to 
claim  over  himfelf  and  his  magillrates. 

24.  (p.  367.)  The  church  calls  herfelf  the  fpoafe  of  God  ; 
but  wherefore  I  know  nor.  The  church  is  an  affembly  of  the 
faithful :  thefe  faithful  are  bearded  or  unbearded,  (hod  or  un- 
ihod,  cowled  or  uncowled  ;  now  that  fuch  an  affembly  fhould 
be  the  fpoufe  of  the  Divinity  is  a  pretenfion  oeyond  meafure, 
llupid  and  ridiculous.  If  the  word  Church,  (EglifeJ,  had  been 
mafculine,  how  would  they  have  confummated  the  mar- 
riage ? 

'  '25.  (p.  371-)  The  church  of  France  now  refufes  the  pope  the 
right  to  difpofe  of  crowns  ;  but  is  the  refufal  of  that  church 
fincere,  is  it  the  efied  of  convidion  ?  Its  pall  condudl  mull  in- 
form u?.  What  refpeft  can  the  clergy  have  for  a  human  law, 
when  they  pretend,  in  quality  of  interpreters  of  the  divine  law^ 
to  the  power  of  changing  and  modifying  it  at  their  will.  Who- 
ever affunaes  the  right  of  interpreting  a  law,  always  concludes 
by  making  a  law.  The  church  in  confequence  makes  itfelf 
God;  though  there  be  nothing  lefs  alike  than  the  religion  of 
Jefus  and  that  of  the  prefent  papifts. 

How  would  the  apoilles  be  furprifed,  if  they  uere  to  come 
again  upon  the  earth  and  read  a  catechilm  they  have  not  made  ; 
if  they  ihould  be  told  that  the  clergy  have  lately  forbid  the 
laity  even  to  read  the  fcriptures,  under  the  idle  pretence  of  be- 
ing fcandalifed  by  their  weaknefs. 

I  {hall  mention  on  this  occafion  a  fingular  event ;  it  is  an  adl 
of  the  Enghfh  parliament,  pafled  in  1414.  In  this  adit  is  for- 
bid, under  pain  of  death,  to  read  the  fcriptures  in  the  vulgar 
tongue,  that  is,  in  a  language  they  underllood.  What,  fay  the 
reformed,  has  God  collefled  in  a  book  the  duties  that  he  en- 
joins men  to  perform ;  and  has  that  God,  who  is  omnifcient,  ex- 
plained 
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claioed  his  will  fo  obfcurely,  that  we  cannot  underftand  it  with- 
out an  interpreter  ?  Does  not  that  Almighty  Being,  who  has 
created  man,  know  the  extent  of  his  underftanding  ?  O  prieft, 
what  ideas  have  you  of  the  Divine  vvifdom  ? 

Did  the  young  man  of  Abbeville,  who  was  profecuted  for 
pretended  blafphemy,  ever  pronounce  any  thing  fo  horrible  ? 
He  however  was  puniflied  with  death,  and  you  are  refpeded. 
So  true  it  is,  that  there  is  nothing  but  good  luck  and  bad  luck 
in  this  world,  and  that  there  is  no  man  juft  but  he  who  has 
power. 

26.  (p.  372.)  Governments  are  the  judges  of  aflions,  and 
not  of  opinions,  li  I  advance  a  grofs  error,  I  am  punifticd  by 
ridicule  and  contempt;  but  if  in  confequence  of  an  erroneous 
opinion  I  attemot  to  violate  the  liberty  of  other  men,  it  is  then 
I  become  criminal. 

If,  being  a  devout  adorer  of  Venus,  I  burn  the  temple  of  Se- 
rapis,  the  magiitrate  ought  to  punifh  me  ;  not  as  a  heretic,  but 
as  a  dillurber  of  the  public  peace;  as  a  man  unjuft,  who  being 
free  in  the  exerclfe  of  my  own  worfliip,  would  deprive  my  fel- 
low-citizens of  the  liberty  I  enjoy  .myfelf. 

27.  (p.  375)  The  expuifion  of  the  Jefuits  from  Spain  and 
Portugal  fJiews  the  minifters  to  have  been  of  a  bold  and  firm 
charafter.  In  France,  the  knowledge  already  diffufed  among 
tne  people  facilitated  that  expuifion.  If  the  pope  had  com- 
plained too  bitterly,  his  plaints  would  have  appeared  ill- 
placed. 

In  a  letter  wrote  en  the  fubje<5l  of  the  condemnation  of  the 
mandate  of  M.  Soilfonf,  by  the  congregation  of  the  holy  ofiice, 
a  virtuous  cardi.nal  rtmonilraced  to  the  holy  father,  *'  that  there 
"  are  certain  pretenfions  the  court  of  Rome  ought  to  bury  ia 
"  eternal  oblivion  ;  efpecialiy,  he  added,  in  thefe  unhappy  and 
"  deplorable  times,  when  the  infidels  and  the  impious  make 
"  the  fidelity  of  the  miniflers  of  religion  fufpefted." 

Now  what  do  the  words  infidel  and  impious  mean  in  the  eC- 
clefiaftical  language  r  The  onpofers  of  the  power  of  the  clerey. 
It  is  therefore  to  the  infidels  kings  owe  their  fecurity,  the  peo- 
ple their  tranquility,  the  parliaments  their  exigence,  and  the 
ambition  of  the  facerdotal  power  its  moderation.  Thefe  pre- 
tended impious  ought  to  be  the  dearer  to  the  French  nation,  as 

C  c  3  there 
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there  is  nothing  to  fear  from  them.  The  phllorophers  form  no 
feparate  body ;  they  are  without  authority  ;  befide,  it  is  im- 
poflible,  as  mere  citizens,  that  they  Ihould  ever  have  any  in- 
iereOi  which  is  not  conneaed  with  that  of  the  public,  under  a 
difcerning  government. 

28.  (p.  376.)  What  means  are  there  of  forming  virtuous  ci- 
tizens in  Catholic  countries  ?  The  inflruftion  of  youth  is  there 
confided  to  priefts  :  now  the  interefl  of  the  prieft  is  almoft  al- 
ways contrary  to  that  of  the  fl^te.  Never  will  a  prieft  adopt 
this  fundamental  principle  of  all  virtue,  which  is,  "  that  thq 
«•  juftice  of  our  adions  depends  on  their  conformity  with  the 
"  general  intereft."     Such  a  principle  oppofes  its  ambition. 

Befide,  if  morality,  like  other  fciences,  cannot  be  improved 
but  by  time  and  experience,  it  is  evident  that  a  religion  which 
pretends,  m  confcquerce  of  its  being  revealed,  to  inllruft  men 
in  all  their  duties,  mtiil  the  more  efficacioufly  oppofe  the  im- 
provement  of  that  fcience,  as  it  leaves  nothing  10  be  done  by 
genius  and  experience, 

^9-  (P-  377  )  At  the  time  France  was  engaged  in  a  war  with 
England,  the  parliaments  were  making  war  on  the  Jefuits,  and 
the  devout  court  took  part  with  the  latter  ;  in  confequence  every 
one  there  was  bufied  with  ecclefiaftical  intrigues.  One  would 
have  imagined  it  to  be  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Lews  XIV. 
They  then  reckoned  at  Vcrfaiiles  a  fewhoneft  men,  and  agreat 
number  of  bigots. 

I  /hall  be  a&ed,  without  doubt,  why  I  regard  bigotry  as  fa 
fatal  to  dates?  Spain,  they  will  fay,  fubfifts,  and  Spain  has  not 
yet  thrown  off  the  yoke  of  the  inquifition.  It  is  true  ;  but  that 
empire  is  weak  ;  it  does  not  excite  any  jealoufy  ;  it  makes  no 
conquell;  and  it  has  no  commerce.  Spain  lies  in  a  feparate 
corner  of  Europe^  it  cannot  in  its  prefent  fituation  either  attack 
or  be  attacked  It  is  not  the  fame  with  another  ftate.  France 
for  example,  is  feared  and  envied  :  it  is  open  on  all  fides  ;  its 
commerce  maintains  its  power,  and  its  genius  maintain's  its 
commerce.  There  is  but  one  way  of  fupporting  induftry, 
which  is  to  eftabhOi  a  mild  government,  where  the  mind  can 
preferve  its  fpring,  and  the  citizen  his  liberty  of  thought.  If 
the  darknefs  of  ignorance  be  again  fpread  over  France,  its 
IP^^Pr/  ^^"'^  diminiih,  and  its  power  daily  decline. 

A  fuper- 
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A  fuperftitious  nation,  like  one  fubjeft  to  arbitrary  power, 
is  foon  without  morals,  without  fpirit,  and  confequently  with^ 
out  force.  Rome,  Conflantinople,  and  Lifbon  are  proofa  of 
this.  If  all  th'-  people  there  give  themfelves  up  to  effeminacy 
and  debauchery,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at;  for  where  men 
are  forbid  the  ufe  of  the  mind,  they  will  naturally  xefign 
themfelves  to  that  of  the  body. 
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SECTION      X. 

Of  the  power  of  inftrudion  :  of  the  means  of 
improving  it  to  the  utmoft :  of  the  obfta- 
cles  that  oppofe  the  progrefs  of  this 
fcience. 

Of  the  facility  with  which,  thefe  obftacles 
removed,  the  plan  of  an  excellent  educa- 
tion  might  be  laid  down. 


CHAP.         I. 

Education  can  do  alL 

TH  E  flrongeft  proof  of  the  power  of  edu- 
cation is  the  proportion  conftancly  obferved 
between  the  diverfity  of  inflruflion,  and  its  dif- 
ferent produ6ls  or  refults.  The  Indian,  indefa- 
tigable in  hunting,  is  more  fwift  in  the  chace  than 
the  polifned  man  *  3  becaufe  he  is  more  exercifed 
in  it. 


*  The  fagacity  of  the  favages  in  dlftlngui'fhing  the  track  of  a 
jTian  through  a  foreft  is  incredible  :  they  can  tell  by  it  his  coun- 
try, and  the  form  of  his  perfon.  To  what  fhall  we  refer  the 
fuperiority  of  the  favage  in  this  tt^^^et.  ever  the  polifhed  man? 
To  a  muliitiide  of  experiments.  Judgment  of  t\try  kind  is 
the  (;hiid  of  obfervation. 

The 
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The  polifhed  man  has  more  knowledge,  he  has 
more  ideas  than  the  favage,  becaufe  he  receives  a 
crreater  number  of  different  fenfations,  and  is  by 
his  fituarion  more  interefted  to  compare  them  with 
each  other. 

Therefore  the  fuperior  agility  of  the  one,  and 
various  knowledge  of  the  other,  are  the  efFedls  of 
the  difference  of  their  education. 

If  men  be  commonly  frank,  loyal,  induftrious, 
and  humane,  under  a  free  government  ■,  and  mean, 
falfe,  and  vile,  without  genius,  and  without  cou- 
rage,  under  a  defpotic  government,  the  difference 
in  their  charafters  is  the  effect  of  the  different  edu- 
cation received  under  thofe  different  govern- 
ments. 

From  the  feveral  conftitutions  of  flates  let  us 
pafs  to  the  different  conditions  of  men.  If  we  afk 
what  is  the  caufe  that  fo  little  juft  judgment  is  to 
be  found  among  theologians  ?  The  duplicity  com- 
mon to  them  in  general  refults  from  their  edu- 
cation -,  they  are  in  this  refped  more  alTiduoufly 
inflru(5led  than  other  men  ;  being  accuftomed  from 
their  youth  to  content  themfelves  with  the  jargon 
of  the  fchools,  and  to  take  words  for  things,  it 
becomes  impoffible  for  them  to  diftinguifh  truth 
from  falfhocd,  or  fophifm  from  demonftration. 

Why  are  the  minifters  of  the  altar  the  mofl 
dreaded  of  all  men  ?  Why  does  the  Spanidi  pro- 
verb fay,  "  take  heed  of  the  head  of  a  bull,  of  a 
^'  woman  before,  of  a  mule  behind,  andof  a  monk 

"on 
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*'  on  all  fides  ?"  Proverbs  being  almoft  all  found- 
ed on  experience,  are  almoft  always  true.  To  what 
then  attribute  the  wickednefs  of  the  monk  ?  To 
his  education. 

The  fphinx,  the  Egyptians  faid,  was  the  emblem 
of  a  prieft.  The  face  of  a  prieft  is  gentle,  modeft, 
infinuating  •,  and  the  fphinx  has  that  of  a  girl. 
The  wings  declare  it  to  be  an  inhabitant  of  hea- 
ven •,  its  claws  announce  the  power  that  fupeftition 
gives  it  upon  earth  ;  and  its  ferpent's  tail  is  a  fign 
of  its  fupple  nature.  Like  the  fphinx,  the  prieft 
propofes  enigmas,  and  throws  into  prifon  all  who 
do  not  interpret  them  to  its  liking.  The  monk, 
accuftomed  from  early  youth  to  the  praftice  of  hy- 
pocrify  in  his  conduct  and  opinions,  is  in  fa6l  the 
more  dangerous,  as  he  has  acquired  a  greater 
habit  of  diflimulation. 

If  a  fon  of  the  church  be  the  moft  arrogant  of 
all  the  children  of  men,  it  is  becaufe  he  is  conti- 
nually puffed  up  by  the  homage  of  a  great  num- 
ber of  fupcrftitious  perfons. 

If  a  bifhop  be  the  moft  cruel  of  all  men,  it  pro- 
ceeds from  his  not  being,  like  moft  men,  expofed 
to  danger  and  want  ;  from  an  effeminate  educa- 
tion that  contradls  his  charafler  ;  and  from  his  be- 
ing perfidious  and  cowardly  •,  for  there  is  nothing 
more  cruel,  fays  Montaigne,  than  weaknefs  and 
cowardice.  The  foldier  is  commonly  in  his 
youth  ignorant  and  licentious.  Why  ?  Becaufe  he 
has  no  need  of  inftrudlion.     In  his  later  years  he 
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is  frequently  a  Tot  and  a  fanatic.  Why  ?  Becaufe 
the  days  of  debauchery  being  then  pad,  his  igno- 
rance ought  to  make  him  fuperftitious. 

There  are  few  great  talents  among  the  polite 
world,  vyhich  is  the  effect  of  their  education  ;  that 
of  their  childhood  is  too  much  negleflcd  ;  falfe 
and  puerile  ideas  alone  are  then  engraved  on  their 
memories.  To  furnifn  them  afterward  with  fuch 
as  are  juft  and  great,  the  former  muft  be  effaced  : 
now  this  is  always  a  work  of  time,  and  the  boy 
becomes  old  before  he  is  a  man. 

In  almofl:  all  profeflions  the  inftruflive  life  is 
very  fhort ;  the  only  way  to  prolong  it  is  to 
form  the  judgment  early.  Let  the  memory  be 
charged  with  no  ideas  that  are  not  clear  and  de- 
terminate ;  adolefcence  will  then  become  more  in- 
telligent than  is  now  old  age. 

Education  makes  us  what  we  are.  If  the  Sa- 
voyard, from  the  age  of  fix  or  feven  years,  be  fru- 
gal, a6live,  laborious,  and  faithful,  it  is  becaufe 
he  is  poor  and  hungry,  and  becaufe  he  lives,  as  I 
have  juft  faid,  with  thofe  that  are  endowed  with  the 
qualities  required  in  him^  in  fhort,  it  is  becaufe  he 
has  for  inftrudlors  example  and  want,  two  impe- 
rious mafters  whom  all  obey  *. 

•  When  we  contraft  in  infancy  habits  of  labour,  csconomy, 
and  fidelity,  it  is  with  difficulty  we  depart  from  them  ;  it  is 
not  without  a  long  intercourfe  with  knaves,  or  paflions  ex- 
tremely ftrong ;  and  fuch  paflions  are  rare. 

The 
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The  uniform  condud  of  the  Savoyards  refults 
from  therefemblance  of  their  fituation,  and  con- 
fequently  the  uniformity  of  their  education.  It  is 
the  fame  with  that  of  princes.  Why  are  they  re- 
proached with  having  nearly  the  fame  education  ? 
Becaufe  they  have  no  intercft  to  inftrudl  them- 
ielves,  having  only  to  will,  and  obtain  their  real 
and  imaginary  wants.  Now  he  who  can  without 
talents  and  without  labou.'-  fatisfy  both  of  thefe,  is 
without  motive  to  information  and  aflivity. 

Underftanding  and  talents  being  never  any 
thing  more  in  men  than  the  produce  of  their  de- 
fires  and  particular  fituation  *,  the  fcience  of  edu- 

•  It  is  to  misfortue,  to  the  fcverity  of  their  education,  that 
Earope  owes  fuch  princes  as  Henry  IV.  Elizabeth,  prince 
Kenry,  the  princes  of  Brunfwiclc.  and,  Jaflly,  Frederic.  It  is 
in  the  cradle  ofcalannity  that  ^jent  princes  are  nouriflied  :  their 
knowledge  is  commonly  in  proportion  to  the  dangers  they  have 
experienced.  If  an  ufurperhave  almoft  always  great  talents,  it 
is  becaufe  his  fituation  obliges  i-.im  to  have  them.  Jt  is  not  fo 
with  his  defcf tiifants  :  born  on  fhe  throne,  if  they  be  almoll 
always  without  genius,  and  think  little,  it  is  becaufe  they 
have  little  occafion  to  think.  Ihe  love  of  arbitrary  power  in 
a  fultan  is  the  effect  of  idlenefs  :  he  would  free  himfelf  from  the 
ftody  of  the  law?;  he  u-nnts  to  avoid  the  fatigue  of  attention  ; 
and  that  v/ant  does  not  influence  the  vifir  lefs  than  the  fove- 
Tcign.  The  inHuente  of  idlenefs  on  the  feveral  governments 
is  Hnknown.  Perhaps  I  was  the  firfl  that  difcovcred  the  con- 
ftant  proportion  there  is  between  the  knowledge  of  the  people, 
the  force  of  their  pafTions,  ard  the  form  of  their  government ; 
and  confcquently  the  intereft  they  have  to  acquire  knowledge. 

The  favage  or  man  of  nature,  folely  employed  in  providing 
for  his  corporeal  wants,  is  lefs  intelligent  than  the  polilhed 
fT.an;  and  among  fuch  favages,  the  moft  difcerning  are  thofe 
who  find  the  moil  difficulty  in  gratifyir.g  the  fame  wants. 

In 
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cation  may  be  reduced  perhaps  to  the  placing  a 
man  in  that  fituation  which  will  force  him  to  at- 
tain the  talents  and  virtues  required  in  him. 

Sovereigns  are  not  in  this  refped  always  the 
mod  happily  placed.  Great  kings  are  extraor- 
dinary phenomena  in  nature.  Thefe  phenomena 
are  long  hoped  for,  and  fcldom  appear.  It  is  al- 
ways from  the  prince  that  is  to  fucceed  we  expert 
the  reformation  of  abufes  ;  he  is  to  perform  mi- 
racles. That  prince  mounts  the  throne  -,  nothing 
is  changed  ;  the  adminiftration  remains  the  fame. 
Why,  in  facl,  (hould  we  exped:  that  a  monarch, 
frequently  worfe  educated  than  his  anceftcrs,  lliould 
be  more  wife  ? 

The  fame  caufes  will  alv/ays  produce  the  fame 
efie6ts. 

In  Africa,  which  of  all  the  people  are  the  mcft  ftupid  ?  They 
that  inhabit  forefts  of  palm-trees,  whcfe  trunks,  leaves,  and 
fruit  furnifli,  without  culture,  all  the  wants  of  man.  Happi- 
nefs  itfslf  can  fometimes  ftupify  the  fpiritofa  naiion.  Eng- 
land now  produces  few  excellent  works  in  morality  and  poli- 
tics ;  its  deficiency  in  this  refpeft  is  perhaps  the  efFeft  of  its 
public  felicity.  Perhaps  celebrated  writers  owe,  in  certaio 
countries,  the  melancholy  advantage  of  an  extraordinary  dif- 
cernment,  merely  to  ths  degree  of  misfortune  and  oppreffioa 
under  which  their  leliOvv-rubjeiTis  groan. 

Sufferings,  wheri  carried  to  a  certain  point,  enlighten  man- 
kind ;  when  carried  beyond,  render  them  ftupid.  "VVill 
France  remain  for  a  long  time  intelligent  ? 
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CHAP.      II. 

On   the   education   of  princes, 

**     A     King  born  on  the  throne  is  rarely  worthy 

xjL  of  ir,"  faid  a  French  poet.  Princes  in 
general  owe  their  genius  to  the  aiifterity  of  their 
education,  to  the  dangers  that  furround  their  in- 
fancy, and  the  misfortunes  they  have  felt.  The 
more  fevere  the  education,  the  more  wholefome  it 
is  to  thofe  who  are  one  day  to  command  over 
others. 

It  is  in  times  of  trouble  and  difcord  that  fo- 
vereigns  receiv^e  this  fort  of  education  •,  at  other 
times  they  have  nothing  more  given  them  than  a 
ceremonial  inftruftion,  as  bad,  and  often  as  diffi- 
cult to  change,  as  the  form  of  government  of  which 
it  is  the  effect  ^. 

What  can  be  expefled  from  fuch  inftruc- 
tion? 

What  is  in  Turky  the  education  of  the  heir 
to  the  throne  ^  The  young  prince,  confined  to  a 
part  of  the  feraglio,  has  tor  his  company  and 
amufemcnt  a  woman  and  a  tapeftry-loom :   if  he 


•  In  every  defpotk  government  wTiere  the  manners  are  cor- 
rupted, that  is,  where  private  interefl  is  detached  from  that  of 
the  public,  the  bad  education  of  princes  is  the  necefTary  tSe&. 
of  the  bad  form  of  government.  All  the  Eaft  is  a  proof  of 
this. 

go 
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oo  out  of  his  retreat,  it  is  once  a  week  under  a 
ftrono-  guard  to  vifit  the  faltan,  and  return  under 
the  fame  guard  to  his  apartment,  where  he  finds 
the  fame  woman  and  the  fame  tapeftry-Joom. 
Now  what  idea  can  he  acquire,  in  this  retreat,  of  the 
fcience  of  government  ?  This  prince  mounts  the 
throne  ;  the  firft  object  they  prefenc  him  is  a  map 
of  his  vaft  empire  ;  and  what  they  recommend  to 
him  is  to  be  the  love  of  his  fLibje<^s  and  the  terror  of 
his  enemies.  But  what  is  he  to  do  to  be  the  one 
and  the  other  ?  He  does  not  know.  A  want  of 
the  habit  of  appUcation  renders  him  incapable. 
The  fcience  ot  government  becomes  odious  to 
him  ;  he  is  difgufted  with  it ;  (huts  himfelf  up  ia 
his  haram,  and  there  changes  his  women  and  his 
vifir  ;  impales  fome,  baftinadoes  others,  and  thinks 
he  governs.  Princes  are  men,  and  as  men  they 
can  produce  no  fruits  but  vvhat  fprino-  from  in- 
ftrudion. 

In  Turky  neither  fultan  nor  fubjeft  think.  It 
is  the  fame  in  the  feveral  courts  of  Europe,  in 
proportion  as  the  education  of  their  princes  ap- 
proach that  of  the  Eafl:. 

The  refult  of  this  chapter  is,  that  the  virtue  and 
vices  of  men  are  always  the  efFeds  of  their  dif- 
ferent fituations,  and  the  different  inftruclion  they 
receive. 

This  principle  admitted,  fuppofe  we  would  de- 
termine the  belt  plan  of  education  for  every  con- 
dition, what  is  to  be  done  .'  Determine 

I.  V/hat 
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1.  What  are  the  talents  and  virtues  eflential  to 
a  man  of  fuch  a  profeflion. 

2.  Point  out  the  means  of  compelling  him  to 
acquire  (i)  thofe  talents  and  virtues. 

Men  in  general  refledl  the  ideas  of  thofe  that 
•furround  them  ;  and  the  only  virtues  we  can  be 
fure  to  make  them  acquire,  are  the  virtues  of  ne- 
ceffity.  Convinced  of  this  truth,  if  I  would  in- 
fpire  my  fon  with  the  fecial  qualities,  1  would  give 
him  companions  of  nearly  his  own  ftrength  and 
age  •,  I  would  in  this  refpeft  abandon  the  care  of 
their  mutual  education,  and  not  have  them  in- 
fpe6ted  by  a  mailer,  but  to  moderate  the  rigor  of 
their  correcflions.  According  to  this  plan  of  edu- 
cation, I  fhould  be  fure  that  if  my  fon  was  foppifli, 
impertinent,  conceited,  or  imperious,  he  would 
not  remain  fo  long. 

A  child  cannot  long  fuftain  the  contempt,  in- 
fults,  and  railleries  of  his  comrades  :  there  is  no  fo- 
cial  defe6l  that  fuch  treatment  will  not  correft. 
To  be  ftill  more  fure  of  fuccefs,  it  is  neceflary  that 
he  be  almofl:  always  abfent  from  the  paternal 
dwelling  •,  and  that  he  do  not  return  in  the  vaca- 
tions and  holidays,  to  catch  again,  from  a  conver- 
fation  with  the  people  of  the  world,  the  vices  his 
fellow-pupils  had  effaced. 

In  general,  that  education  is  the  beft  where 
the  child,  mod  diftant  from  his  parents,  has  leaft 
opportunity  of  mixing  mcoherent  ideas  with  thofe 
he  ought  to  acquire  In  thecourfe  of  his  ftudies  (2). 

It 
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It  is  for  this  reafon  that  a  public  education  will  al- 
ways excel  a  private. 

There  are  too  many  people  however  of  a  dif- 
ferent opinion,  to  permit  me  to  pafs  this  matter 
over  without  a  further  explication. 

CHAP.     III. 

Of  the  advantages    of  a  public  over   a    domejiic 
education* 

TH  E  firfi  of  thefe  advantages  is  the  falubrlty 
of  the  place  where  youth  receive  their  in* 
ftru6tions. 

In  a  domeftic  education  the  child  lives  in  the 
paternal  houfe  ;  and  that  houfe,  in  great  cities,  is 
frequently  fmall  and  unwholfome. 

In  public  education  the  houfe,  on  the  contrary, 
is  in  the  country,  and  may  be  fo  fpacious  as  to  ad- 
mit of  all  the  exercifes  proper  to  fortify  the  body, 
and  preferve  the  health  of  the  youth. 

The  fecond  advantage  is  the  rigour  of  the  dif- 
cipline.  In  the  paternal  houfe  difcipline  is  never 
fo  exadly  obferved  as  in  a  public  education.  In 
a  college  all  is  fubjedt  to  the  hour  :  the  clock  there 
regulates  both  mafters  and  domeftics ;  it  deter- 
mines the  duration  of  meals,  ftudy,  and  recreation  : 
the  bell  conftantly  preferves  orders    and  without 
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order    there   can   be   no    regular  ftudics :    order 

lengthens  the  days  ;  diforder  contrafts  them. 

The  third  advantage  of  public  inftruftion  is  the 
emulation  it  infpires.  The  principal  incentives  of 
early  youth  are  fear  and  emulation.  Now  emu- 
lation is  produced  by  comparing  ourfelves  with  a 
great  number  of  others.  Of  all  the  means  of  ex- 
citing a  love  of  talents  and  virtue,  this  is  the  moft 
certain  ;  but  a  child  in  the  paternal  houfe  has  no 
opportunity  of  making  thefe  comparifons,  and  hij 
inflrucStion  is  fo  m/jch  the  more  imperfeft. 

The  fourth  advantage  is  the  difcernment  of  the 
inftrudors.  Among  men,  and  confequently  among 
fathers,  there  are  difcerning  and  ftupid  :  the  latter 
know  not  what  inftrudion  to  give  their  children  ; 
the  former  know  v.'hat  learning  they  (hould  have, 
but  are  ignorant  of  the  manner  of  making  them 
eafily  conceive  the  ideas.  This  is  a  praiflical 
knowledge,  foon  acquired  in  a  college,  either  by 
experience  or  tradition,  but  is  frequently  unknown 
to  the  mod  intelligent  parents. 
^  The  fifth  advantage  of  a  public  education  is 
firmnefs.  A  domefiic  education  is  feldom  refo- 
lute.  Parents,  folely  concerned  for  the  corporeal 
advantages  of  their  children,  and  fearful  of  mak- 
ing them  uneafy,  indulge  all  their  humours,  and 
give  to  a  mean  compliance  the  name  of  parental 
aftedion  ^. 

*  There  is  no  mother  who  does  not  pretend  to  have  a  violent 
love  for  her  fon  :   but  if  by  the  word  love  is  meant  a  define  to 

promote 
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Such  are  the  feveral  realbns  that  will  always 
make  a  public  education  preferable  to  a  private. 
It  is  from  the  firll  alone  that  patriots  are  to  be  ex- 
petfled.  That  alone  can  ftrongly  connedl  in  the 
mind  of  the  people  the  ideas  of  private  and  public 
happinefs.  I  ihall  expatiate  no  further  on  this 
fubjed. 

I  have  fliewn  all  the  power  of  education. 

I  have  proved  that  in  this  matter  the  cfFedls  are 
always  in  proportion  to  the  caufes. 

I  have  (hewn  how  much  a  public  education  is 
preferable  to  a  private. 

I  Ihould  here  enumerate  the  almofl:  infur^ 
mountable  obilacles  that  in  mod  governments 
oppofe  the  advancement  of  this  fcience,  and  the  fa- 
cility with  whichf  thofe  obftacles  being  removed, 
education  might  be  carried  to  the  higheft  degree 
of  improvement. 

promote  his  happinefs,  and  confequertly  lus  infiruftion,  there 
are  fcarce  any  of  them  that  may  not  be  accufed  of  indifference. 
What  mother,  in  faft,  ftudies  the  education  of  her  children, 
reads  the  beft  books  on  the  fubjeft,  and  endeavours  to  under- 
Hand  then  ?  Do  they  aft  in  the  fame  manner  when  they  have  an 
important  caufe  to  manage  ?  No  :  there  is  no  woman  who  does 
not  tTien  confult  her  lawyer,  and  confider  his  opinion.  She 
thatfliould  do  neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  would  be  regarded 
as  indifferent  to  the  fuccefs  of  her  caufe.  The  degree  of  atten- 
tion paid  to  any  affair,  is  the  meafure  of  the  depree  of  folici- 
tade  we  have  for  is  fuccefs.  Now  if  this  rule  be  applied  to  the 
care  commonly  taken  in  the  education  of  children,  nothing  will 
be  found  mor?  rare  than  maternal  love. 

Dd  2  But 
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But  before  enumerating  thefe  particulars,  I 
think  I  fhould  point  out  to  the  reader  the  feveral 
parts  of  inftrudion  to  which  the  legiflature  fliould 
pay  a  particular  attention.  For  this  purpofe  I 
fhall  diftinguifh  education  into  two  forts,  the  one 
corporeal,  the  other  intelledual. 


CHAP.       IV. 

A  general  idea  of  corporeal  education, 

TH  E  objefl  of  this  education  is  to  render 
men  robuft  and  healthful,  confequently 
more  happy,  and  generally  ufeful  to  their  coun- 
try, that  is,  moft  proper  for  the  feveral  employ- 
ments to  which  the  national  intereft  may  call 
them. 

The  Greeks,  convinced  of  the  importance  of 
corporeal  education,  honoured  gymnaftic  exer- 
cifes(3),  and  made  it  part  of  the  inftrudtion  of 
their  youth  :  they  employed  it  in  their  medicinal 
regulations,  not  only  as  a  prefervative,  but  as  a 
fpeciiic,  to  fortify  this  or  that  member,  weakened 
by  difeafe  or  accident. 

Perhaps  it  will  be  expefted  that  I  fliould  here 
defcribe  the  games  and  exercifes  of  the  ancient 
Greeks  ;  but  what  can  I  fay  on  this  fubjedl  that  is 
not  to  be  found  in  the  memoirs  of  the  Academy 

of 
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of  Inicriptions,  where  may  be  feen  even  the  man- 
ner in  which  Lacedaemonian  nurfes  began  the 
education  of  the  Spartan  children  ? 

But  was  the  fcience  of  gymnaftics  carried  by  the 
Greeks  to  the  higheft  degree  of  perfedion  ?  I 
know  not. 

After  the  eftablifiiment  of  thefe  exercifes,  it  is 
to  be  determined  by  an  able  furgeon  and  phy- 
fician  only,  informed  by  daily  experience,  of  what 
degree  of  improvement  this  fcience  is  ftill  fufcept- 
ible.  I  Ihall  only  obferveon  this  fubjedl,  that  cor- 
poreal education  is  neglecled  by  almoft  all  Euro- 
pean nations  :  not  that  governments  diredily  op- 
pofe  improvements  in  this  part  of  education  ;  but 
that  exercifes  of  this  fort  being  no  longer  in  vogue, 
are  no  longer  encouraged. 

There  is  no  law  that  forbids  the  laying  out  of 
a  fuitable  ground  in  a  college,  where  the  Itudents 
of  a  proper  age  may  exercife  themfelves  in  wreft- 
ling,  running,  leaping,  fwimming,  throwing  or 
lifting  of  weights,  &c.  if  in  this  ground,  con- 
llrudted  in  imitation  of  the  gymnafium  of  the 
Greeks,  prizes  were  to  be  decreed  for  the  conquer- 
ors, there  is  no  doubt  but  they  v/ould  rekindle  in 
youth  the  natural  dflfpofition  they  have  for  fuch 
games.  But  may  not  the  minds  and  the  bodies 
of  young  people  be  both  exerciled  at  the  fame 
time  ?  Why  not  ?  Let  them  fupprefs  in  colleges 
thofe  vacations  during  which  children  return  to 
their  parents  to  weary  themfelves  with  idlenefs, 
D  d  3  and 
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and  neg1e6t  their  fludies  •,  and  let  their  daily  re- 
creations be  enlarged.  A  child  may  confecrate 
every  day  feven  or  eight  hours  to  his  ferious 
ftudies,  and  four  or  five  to  exercifes  more  or  lefs 
violent  i  and  thus  he  will  at  once  invigorate  both 
body  and  mind. 

The  plan  of  fuch  an  education  is  no  mafcer- 
piece  of  invention.  Nothing  more  is  necefTary  to 
the  carrying  it  into  execution  than  to  roufe  the  at- 
tention of  parents  to  this  bufinefs.  A  good  law 
■would  produce  this  eiFv;6l  *,     Thus   much  may 

*  A  vigorous  education  fhould  be  given  to  youth  ;  but  can  a 
plan  of  this  fo.t  take  place  in  an  age  of  luxury,  when  men  are 
drunk  with  pleafure,  and  the  government  is  become  eiFe- 
minate  ? 

Effeminacy  degrades  a  nation.  But  what  is  the  degeneracy 
of  their  ration  to  the  greateft  part  of  the  men  in  power  ?  They 
are  only  folicitous  that  a  favourite  fon  be  not  expofed  to  the 
danger  of  a  blow  or  a  cold.  There  are  perhaps  fathers  who, 
from  a  difcerning  and  virtuous  tendernefs,  defire  that  their 
children  fhould  be  heahhy  and  robuli,  and  that  they  fhould  be 
rendered  fuch  by  vigorous  exefcife.  But  if  thefe  exercifes  be 
no  longer  in  vogue,  where  is  the  father  hardy  enough  to  braTC 
the  ridicule  of  an  innovation  ;  and  if  he  do,  what  means  are 
there  to  refill  the  cries  and  importunities  of  a  weak  and  pu- 
iilanimous  mother?  Peace  at  home  is  to  be  purchafed  at  any 
price.  To  change  the  manners  of  a  people  in  thisrefpeft,  the 
Jegifiature  muil  punifh  in  parents  a  too  effeminate  education  of 
their  children,  by  fhame  and  infamy  ;  and  not  grant,  as  J  have 
already  faid,  any  military  employ  to  thofe  who  have  not  given 
proofs  of  a  due  lire  igth,  and  a  proper  temperament  of  body. 

Parents  would  then  be  interefled  in  forming  robufl  and 
healthful  children  :  but  it  is  only  from  fuch  a  law  that  we  cai^ 
pxpeft  fuch  a  happy  change  in  corporeal  education. 

fuffice 
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fuffice  for  the  corporeal  part  of  education.  I 
fhall  now  pafs  to  the  moral  part,  which  is  wichouc 
doubt  the  leaft  underftood. 


CHAP.      V. 

Of  the  time  and  the  fituation  in  which  man  is  fufcept- 
ibie  of  a  moral  education, 

MA  N,  as  an  animal,  feels  different  corporeal 
wants  J  thefe  feveral  wants  are  fo  many 
tutelar  geniij  created  by  nature  to  preferve  his 
body,  and  enlighten  his  mind.  It  is  from  heat, 
cold,  hunger,  and  third  that  he  learns  to  bend 
the  bow,  to  aim  the  arrow,  to  fpread  the  net,  to 
cover  him.felf  with  a  fkin,  to  conilrud  a  hut,  &c. 
As  long  as  individuals  live  feparate  in  forelts  they 
can  have  no  moral  education.  The  virtues  of  the 
polifhed  man  are  the  love  of  juftice  and  his  coun- 
try ;  thofe  of  the  favage  are  force  and  adivity  : 
his  wants  are  his  only  inftruclors,  the  fole  pre- 
fervers  of  his  fpecies,  and  that  prefervation  feems 
to  be  the  only  intention  of  nature. 

"When  men  become  multiplied  and  united  in 
fociety  ;  when  the  want  of  provifions  obliges  them 
to  cultivate  the  earth,  they  make  conventions 
among  chemfelves,  and  the  ftudy  of  thefe  conven- 
tions gives  birth  to  the  fcience  of^  education.  Its 
obje(fl  is  to  infpire  men  wich  a  love  of  the  laws 
D  d  4  and 
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and  of  the  focial  virtues.  The  more  perfed  the 
education,  the  more  happy  the  people.  From 
whence  I  obferve,  that  the  progrefs  of  this  fcience, 
like  that  of  legiflation,  is  always  in  proportion  to 
the  progrefs  of  human  reafon,  improved  by  ex- 
perience •,  which  experience  always  fuppofes  the 
union  of  men  in  fociety  :  we  may  then  confider 
them  from  two  points  of  view. 

1.  As  citizens. 

2.  As  citizens  of  this  or  that  profefllon. 

In  thefe  two  fituations  they  receive  two  forts  of 
inftrudion  ;  the  mod  perfefi:  is  the  latter.  I  have 
but  little  to  fay  on  this  head,  and  it  is  for  that 
feafon  I  make  it  the  firft  objedl  of  my  ex- 
amination. 

CHAP.       VI. 

Of  education  relative  to  different  profeffions. 

WH  E  N  a  youth  is  to  be  inftrufled  in  any 
art  or  fcience,  the  fame  means  prefent 
themfelves  to  all  minds.  I  would  make  my  fon 
a  Tartini  * ;  I  inftrufl  him  in  the  principles  of 
mufic  ;  I  endeavour  to  make  him  feel  it :  in  his 
mod  early  youth  I  put  a  violin  in  his  hands ;  this 
is  what  is  commonly  done,  and  it  is  nearly  all  that 
pan  be  done, 

9  4-  celebrated  player  on  the  violin  in  Italy* 

The 
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The  progrefs  of  the  child,  more  or  lefs  rapid, 
afterward  depends  on  the  ability  of  the  mailer,  his 
method  of  teaching,  more  or  lefs  improved  ;  and 
laftly,  the  greater  or  lefs  tafte  the  fcholar  has  for 
the  inftrumen;. 

In  like  manner,  when  a  rope  dancer  would  teach 
his  fons  his  own  trade,  if  from  their  mod  tender 
years  he  endeavour  to  give  their  bodies  by  exer- 
cife  the  utmoft  flexibility,  he  inftrufts  them  in  the 
befl  manner  poflible.  When  a  more  difficult  art 
is  to  be  acquired,  if  for  example  we  would  form 
a  painter ;  from  the  moment  a  youth  is  able  to 
hold  a  pencil,  he  is  taught  to  draw  after  the  molt 
corredl  prints,  then  after  bafs- reliefs,  and  laffly, 
after  the  moft  beautiful  models.  His  memory  is 
moreover  enriched  with  the  grand  and  fublime 
images  that  are  to  be  found  in  the  poems  of  Vir- 
gil, Homer,  Milton,  &c.  The  piftures  of  Ra- 
phael, Guido,  and  Corregio  are  placed  before  his 
eyes,  and  he  is  m.ad-e  to  remark  their  feveral  beau- 
ties ;  he  fucceffively  ftudies  in  thofe  painrings  the 
magic  of  defign,  compofition,  colouring,  &c. 
laftly,  his  emulation  is  roufed  by  a  recital  of  the 
honours  paid  to  celebrated  painters. 

This  is  all  that  an  excellent  education  can  do 
for  a  young  painter :  it  is  to  the  greater  or  lefs  de- 
fire  he  has  to  render  himfelf  iiluftrious  that  he  mult 
owe  his  future  progrefs.  Now  chance  has  a  great 
influence  over  the  force  of  his  defire  :  a  com'.n>?n- 
dation  given  to  a  pupil  at  the  moment  he  made  a 
2  mafterly 
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mafterly  flroke  with  his  pencil,  has  fometimes 
been  fufficient  to  animate  him  with  a  love  of  glory, 
and  endow  him  with  that  determined  attention 
which  produces  great  talents. 

But,  it  will  be  faid,  there  is  no  man  who  is  in- 
fenfible  to  corporeal  pleafure  :  all  therefore  muft 
love  glory,  at  leaft  in  a  country  where  that  glory 
is  the  reprcfentative  of  fome  real  pleafure.  It  is 
true  J  but  the  greater  or  lefs  force  of  that  pafiion 
always  depends  on  certain  circumftances  and  fitu* 
ations  j  in  fhort,  on  that  fame  chance  which  pre- 
fides,  as  I  have  proved  in  the  fecond  fe£tion,  over 
all  our  difcoveries.  Chance  therefore  has  always 
a  (hare  in  the.  formation  of  illuftrious  men. 

All  that  an  excellent  education  can  do,  is  to 
multiply  the  number  of  men  of  genius  in  a  na- 
tion-,  it  is  to  inoculate,  if  I  may  fo  fay,  good 
fenfe  on  the  left  of  the  people  :  this  it  can  do,  and 
this  is  enough.  This  inoculation  is  full  as  valu- 
able as  any  other. 

The  refult  of  what  I  have  here  faid  is,  that  the 
part  of  indruftion  peculiarly  applicable  to  different 
conditions  and  profefTions  is  in  general  fufficiently 
good.  It  is  only  neceffary  on  one  hand  to  fim- 
plify  the  methods  taught,  (which  is  thebufinefsof 
the  mafter),  and  on  the  other  to  increafe  the  fpring 
of  emulation,  (and  that  is  the  bufmefs  of  go* 
vernment). 

With  regard  to  the  moral  part  of  education,  it 
is  doubtlefs  the  moft  important,  and  the  moft  ne- 
glected. 
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glefled.  There  are  no  public  fchools  in  which  the 
fcience  of  morality  is  taughr. 

What  do  they  learn  at  college  from  the  third 
form  up  to  rhetoric  ?  To  make  Larin  verfes. 
What  time  do  they  allot  for  the  ftudy  of  what  they 
call  ethics  or  morality  ?  Scarce  a  month.  Can 
we  then  wonder  to  find  fo  few  men  that  are  vir- 
tuous, and  infbrudled  in  their  duties  toward  fo- 
ciety  *  ? 

To  conclude  ;  fuppofe  that  in  a  fchool  for 
public  inftruclion  they  propofe  to  give  the  pupils 
a  courfe  of  moraliry,  what  is  to  be  done  for  this 
purpofe  ?  Let  the  maxims  of  this  fcience,  always 
fixed  and  determined,  be  derived  from  a  fimple 
principle,  and  from  which  may  be  deduced,  as  in 
geometry,  an  infinity  of  fecondary  principles. 
But  this  principle  is  not  yet  known  ;  morality 
therefore  is  not  yet  a  fcience  ;  for  they  cannot  ho- 
nour with  that  name  a  heap  of  incoherent  and  con- 
tradidbory  principles  f .  Now  if  morality  be  not  a 
fcience,  what  method  is  there  of  teaching  it  ? 


•  Why  do  they  not,  by  giving  a  new  form  to  the  civil  go- 
vernment of  Mr.  Locke,  explain  to  young  people  that  book 
which  contains  a  part  of  the  found  principles  of  morality  ? 

T  The  Sorbonne,  as  well  as  the  church,  pretends  to  be  in- 
fallible and  immutable.  By  what  do  we  difcover  its  infalli- 
bility and  immutability  ?  By  its  conftancy  in  oppofing  every  new 
idea.  In  other  refpefls  the  Sorbonne  is  always  contradiftinff 
its  own  declfions.  It  firft  proteifled  Arillotle  againft  Defcartes 
»nd  excommunicated  the  Cartefians ;  then  taught  their  fyftem 
#_nd  g-ave  to  that  fame  Defcartes  the  authority  of  a  father  of  the 

church. 
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If  I  may  be  Rippofed  to  have  at  leaft  difcovered 
the  fundamental  principle  of  morality,  it  fhould 
be  remembered  that  the  intereft  of  the  prieft  will 
for  ever  oppofe  its  publication  ;  and  that  in  every 
country  we  may  always  fay,  "  No  prieft,  or  no 
true  morality." 

In  Italy  and  Portugal  it  is  not  either  religion 
or  fuperftition  they  want. 

CHAP.     vn. 

Of  the  moral  education  of  man. 

TH  E  R  E  are  few  good  patriots ;  few  citizens 
that  are  always  juft  :  Why  ?  Becaufe  men 
afe  not  educated  to  be  juft  ;  becaufe  the  prefei-t 
morality,  as  I  have  juft  faid,  is  nothing  more  than 
a  jumble  of  grofs  errors  and  contradidlions  j  be- 
caufe to  be,  a  juft  man  muft  have  difcernment,  and 
they  obfcure  in  children  the  moft  obvious  concep- 
tion of  the  natural  law. 

But  are  children  capableof  conceiving  adequate 
ideas  of  juftice  ?  This  I  know,  that  if  by  the  aid  of 
a  religious  catechifm  we  can  engrave  on  the  me- 

church,  and  adopted  his  errors  to  oppofe  truths  the  rwoQ.  clearly 
demonftrated.  Now  to  what  (hall  we  attribute  fo  much  incon- 
flancy  in  the  opinions  of  Sorbonnifts  ?  To  their  ignorance  of 
the  true  principles  of  all  fcience.  Nothing  would  be  more  cu- 
rious than  a  colledlion  of  their  contradiftions  in  the  fuccefllve 
condemnations  they  have  ifTued  againftthe  thefis  of  the  abbe 
Prades,  the  works  of  Roufleau,  Marmontel,  &c, 

mory 
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mory  of  a  child  articles  of  faith  that  are  frequently 
the  mod  abfurd,  we  might  confequently,  by  the  aid 
of  a  moral  catechifm,  there  engrave  the  precepts 
of  an  equity,  which  daily  experience  would  prove 
to  be  at  once  ufeful  and  true. 

From  the  moment  v/e  can  diflinguifh  pleafure 
from  pain ;  from  the  moment  we  have  done  and 
received  an  injury,  we  have  acquired  fome  notion 
of  juftice. 

To  form  the  moft  clear  and  precife  ideas  of 
juftice,  what  is  to  be  done  ?  Afk  ourfclves. 

^  What  is  man  ? 

A.  An  animal,  faid  to  be  rational,  but  certain!/ 
fenfible,  weak,  and  formed  to  propagate  his. 
fpecies. 

^  What  ihould  man  do  as  an  animal  of  fen- 
febility  ? 

A'  Fly  from  pain,  and  purfue  pleafure.  It  is 
to  this  conftant  flight  and  purfuit  that  is  given  the 
name  of  felf-love*. 

G^  What  fhould  he  alfo  do  as  a  weak  animal  ? 

A.  Unite  with  other  men,  that  he  may  defend 
himfelf  againft  animals  ftronger  than  himfelf;  or 
that  he  may  fecure  a  fubfiftence  the  beafts  would 


•He  that  would  underftand  the  true  principles  of  moralIty[ 
fhould,  with  me,  recur  to  the  principle  of  corporeal  fenfibility, 
aud  fearch  in  the  wants  of  hunger,  thirft,  hz.  the  caufe  that 
compels  men,  already  multiplied,  to  cultivate  the  earth,  to  unite 
in  fociety,  and  to  form  conventions  among  themfelves,  whofa 
obfervatien  or  infraction  makes  men  juft  or  unjufi. 


difpute 
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difpute  with  him  ;  or  laftly,  that  he  may  furprlffS 
fuch  of  them  as  are  to  (erve  him  for  nourilhment : 
from  hence  all  the  conventions  relative  to  the  chafe 
and  fifheries. 

^  What  happens  to  man  as  being  an  animal 
formed  to  propagate  his  fpecies  ? 

^»  That  the  means  of  fubfiftence  diminifh  in 
proportion  as  the  fpecies  is  multiplied. 

^  What  muft  he  do  in  confequence  ? 

yi.  When  the  lakes  and  the  forefts  are  exhaufled 
of  fifti  and  game,  he  muft  feek  new  means  of  pro- 
curing fubfiftence. 

^  What  are  thofe  means  ? 

A'  They  are  reduced  to  two.  When  the  in* 
habitants  are  not  yet  very  numerous,  they  breed 
cattle,  and  become  paftors ;  but  when  they  are 
vaftly  multiplied,  and  are  obliged  to  find  fubfift-* 
ence  within  a  fmall  compafs,  they  muft  then  cul- 
tivate the  land,  and  become  agricultors. 

^  What  does  an  improved  cultivation  oF  the 
land  imply  ? 

ji.  That  men  are  already  united  in  focieties  or 
villages,  and  have  made  compads  among  them- 
felves. 

^  What  is  the  obje6t  of  thefc  compafts  ? 

A.  To  fecure  the  ox  to  his  feeder,  and  the  har- 
veft  to  him  that  tills  the  land. 

^  What  determines  man  to  thefe  com- 
padts  ? 

J.  His 
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^.  His  intereftand  forefight.  If  there  were  an- 
other who  could  take  the  harveft  from  him  who 
has  ploughed  the  land  and  fowed  the  iced,  no 
man  would  plough  or  fovv  -,  and  the  next  year  the 
village  would  be  expofed  to  the  horrors  of  a 
famine. 

^  What  follows  from  the  necefiity  of  cul- 
tivation ? 

^.  The  neceflity  of  property. 

^  How  far  do  the  compafls  concerning  pro- 
perty extend  ? 

J.  To  my  perfon,  my  thoughts,  my  life,  my 
liberty,  and  my  property. 

^  What  follows  from  the  compacts  of  pro- 
perty being  once  eftablifiied  ? 

J.  Pains  or  punifhments  to  be  inflided  on  thofe 
that  violate  them,  that  is,  on  the  thief,  the  mur- 
derer, the  fanatic,  and  the  tyrant ;  abolifh  thefc 
punifliments,  and  all  compadls  between  men  be- 
come void.  From  the  moment  any  one  can  with 
impunity  ufurp  the  property  of  another,  mankind 
return  to  the  ftate  c^"  war  •,  all  fociety  is  diflblved, 
and  men  muft  fly  from  each  other  like  lions  and 
tygers. 

^  Are  there  punifliments  eflablifhed  in  polifhed 
countries  againft  the  violaters  of  the  law  of  pro- 
perty i* 

^.  Yes  •,  at  lead  in  all  thofe  where  goods  arc 
not  in  common  (4),  that  is,  in  almoU  ail  countries. 

^  What 
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^  What  renders  this  right  of  property  (o  fa- 
cred,  and  for  what  reafon  have  they  almoft  ever/ 
where  made  a  god  of  it  under  the  name  of 
Vermes  ? 

A.  Becaufe  the  prefer vation  of  property  is  the 
moral  divinity  of  empires ;  as  it  there  maintains 
domeftic  peace,  and  makes  equity  ftourifhj  be- 
caufe men  alTemble  but  to  fecure  their  properties  ; 
becaufe  juftice,  which  includes  almoft  all  virtues, 
confifts  in  rendering  to  every  one  his  own,  and  con- 
fequently  may  be  reduced  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
right  of  property  ;  and  becaufe,  laftly,  the  different 
laws  have  never  been  any  thing  more  than  the  dif- 
ferent means  of  fecuring  this  right  to  the  people. 

^  But  fhould  not  thought  be  included  in  the 
number  of  properties,  and  what  is  then  meant  by 
that  word  ? 

A.  The  right,  for  example,  of  rendering  that 
worfhip  to  God  I  think  the  moft  agreeable  to  him. 
Whoever  deprives  me  of  this  right  violates  my 
property  ;  and,  whatever  be  his  rank,  he  is  punifh- 
able  for  it. 

^  Is  there  any  cafe  in  which  a  prince  may  op- 
pofe  the  eftablilbment  of  a  new  religion  ? 

A.  Yes,  when  it  is  intolerant. 

^  How  is  he  then  authorized  ? 

A,  By  the  public  fecurity  :  he  knows  that  if 
fuch  religion  becomes  dominant,  it  will  become 
perfecutive.    Now  the  prince  being  charged  with 

the 
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the  happinefs  of  his  people,  ought  to  oppofe  the 
progrefs  of  fuch  religion. 

^  But  why  cite  juftice  as  the  root  of  all  vlr^ 
tues  ? 

A.  Becaufe  from  the  moment  that  men,  to  fe- 
cure  their  happinefs,  ailemble  in  fociety,  it  is  from 
juftice  that  every  one,  by  his  good  nature,  huma- 
nity, and  other  virtues,  contributes,  as  far  as  he  can, 
to  the  felicity  of  that  fociety. 

^.  S'jppofing  the  laws  of  nature  to  be  dictated 
by  equity,  what  means  are  there  of  making  them 
to  be  obferved,  and  of  exciting  in  the  minds  of 
the  people  a  love  of  their  country  ? 

A.  Thefe  means  are   the  punifhments  infli6ted 
for  crimes,  and  the  rewards  affigned  to  virtues. 
^  What  are  the  rewards  for  virtues  ? 
A.  Titles,  honours,  the  public  efteem,  and  all 
thofe  pleafures  of  which  that  efteem  is  the  repre- 
fentative. 

^  What  are  the  punlfliments  for  crimes  ? 
A.  Sojnetimes  death  j   often  difgrace,  accompa- 
nied with  contempt. 

^  Is  contempt  a  punifhment  ? 
A.  Yes ;  at  lead  in  a  free  and  well  governed 
country.  In  fuch  a  country  the  punifhment  of 
contempt  is  fevere  and  dreadful  -,  it  is  capable  of 
keeping  the  great  to  their  duty  :  the  tear  of 
contempt  renders  them  juft,  active,  and  la- 
borious. 

Vol.   II.  Ee  ^Juftice 
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^  Juftice  ought  doubtlefs  to  rule  empires  ;  it 
ought  to  reign  by  the  laws.  But  are  laws  all  of  the 
lame  nature  ? 

^.  No  :  fome  of  them  are,  fo  to  fay,  invariable, 
and  without  which,  fociety  cannot  fubfilt,  or  at 
leaft  happily  fubfift  :  fuch  are  the  fundamental  laws 
of  property. 

^  Isit  fometimes  permifTible  to  violate  them? 
yf.  No  :  except  in  extraordinary  circumftances, 
where  the  welfare  of  the  country  is  concerned. 
^  By  what  right  are  they  then  violated  ? 
j4.  By  the  general  intereft,  which  knows  but  one 
invariable  law, 

Salus  populi  fuprema  lex  efio, 
^  Ought  all  laws  to  give  way  to  this  ? 
j4.  Yes.  If  an  army  of  Turks  were  marching 
to  Vienna,  the  legiQature,  tafamilh  them,  might 
for  a  moment  violate  the  right  of  property,  deftroy 
the  harveft  of  the  people,  and  burn  their  grana- 
ries 5  if  they  be  likely  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy. 

^.  Are  the  laws  To  facred  that  they  can  never 
be  altered  ? 

y^.  They  ought  to  be  altered   when   they  are 
contrary  to  the  happinefs  of  the  majority. 

^  But  is  not  every  propofal  to  alter  them  fre- 
quently regarded  in  a  citizen  as  a  criminal  temerity  ? 
-^.  It  is  :  however,  if  man  owe  the  truth  to  man  ; 
if  a  knowledge  of  the  truth  be  at  all  times  ufefuU  if 

every 
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every  one  interefled  has  a  right  to  propofe  whaC 
he  thinks  will  be  of  ufe  to  his  affociates  -,  every 
citizen,  for  the  fame  reafon,  has  a  right  to  propofe 
to  his  nation  what  he  thinks  may  contribute  to 
the  general  felicity. 

^  There  are  however  countries  where  the  li- 
berty of  the  prefs,  and  even  that  of  thought,  is 
profcfibed  ? 

/f.  Yes ',  becaufe  they  imagine  it  moi'e  eafy  to 
rob  the  blind  than  the  clear- lighted  ;  and  to  dupe 
a  people  of  ideots  than  of  men  of  fcience.  In 
every  great  nation  there  are  always  men  interefted 
in  the  mifery  of  the  public:  they  alone  deny  thfi 
citizens  the  right  of  informing  their  coUntrymeri 
of  the  misfortunes  to  which  one  bad  law  will  fre- 
quently expofe  them. 

^  Why  are  there  not  bad  men  of  this  fort  in 
fmall  and  rifing  focieties  ?  Why  are  the  laws  there 
almoft  always  wife  and  good  ? 

J.  Becaufe  the  laws  are  there  made  by  common 
confent,  and  confequently  for  the  advantage  of 
every  one  •,  and  becaufe  the  citizens  not  being  nu- 
merous carmot  form  private  alTociations  againft 
the  general  alTociation,  nor  then  detach  their  iti- 
tereft  from  that  of  the  public. 

^  Why  are  the  laws  then  fo  religioufly  ob- 
ferved  ? 

J.  Becaufe  no  citizen  is  then  more  Jlrong  th^n 

the  laws,  and  becaufe  his  happinefs  is   then  con- 

E  e  2  nedled 
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nefled  with  their  obfervation,  and  his  mifery  with 

their  infradtion. 

^  Among  the  various  laws,  are  there  not  feme 
that  are  called  the  laws  of  nature  ? 

J.  They  are  thofe,  as  I  have  already  faid,  that 
concern  property,  and  that  we  find  eftablifhed 
among  almoft  all  nations  and  poliflied  focieties, 
becaule  focieties  cannot  be  formed  without  the  aid 
of  fuch  laws. 

^  Are  there  ftiil  other  laws  ? 

A.  Yes  ;  there  are  fuch  as  are  variable,  and 
thofe  are  of  two  forts :  the  one  are  variable  by 
their  nature  ;  and  fuch  are  thofe  that  regard  com- 
merce, military  difcipline,  taxes,  &c.  Thefe  may, 
and  ought  to  change  according  to  times  and  cir- 
cumllances.  The  other,  immutable  by  their  na- 
ture, are  only  variable  from  their  not  being  yet 
carried  to  perfedion.  In  the  number  of  thefe  I 
place  the  civil  and  criminal  laws,  thofe  that  regard 
the  adminifttation  of  finances,  the  diftribution  of 
property,  wills  (5),  marriages,  &c.  (6).  ^ 

^  Is  the  imperfedtion  of  thefe  laws  the  mere 
effedl  of  the  idlenefs  and  indifference  of  legif- 
latnres  ?  ^ 

J.  Other  caufes  concur  with  them,  fuch  as  fa- 
naticifm,  fuperftition,  and  conquefl. 

^  If  the  laws  eftablilhed  by  one  of  thefe  caufes 
be  favourable  to  knaves,  what  follows  ? 

J.  That  they  will  be  proteded  by  thofe 
knavesr 

^..  Should 
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^.  Should  not  the  virruous,  for  a  contrary  rea- 
fon,  defire  their  abolition  ? 

A.  Yes ;    but  the  virtuous  are  few  in  number  ; 
and  are   not  always  the  mod  powerful.      Bad  laws 
in   confequence  are   not    abolifhed,    and   feldom 
can  be. 
^  Why  ? 

A.  Becaufe  genius  is  required  to  fubftitute  good 
laws  in  the  place  of  bad,  and  courage  to  make 
them  received.  Now  in  almoft  all  countries 
the  people  in  power  have  neither  the  neceffary  ge- 
nius to  form  good  lav/s,  nor  fufficient  courage  to 
eftablifh  them,  and  brave  the  clamours  of  ill  de- 
figning  men.  If  man  love  to  govern  other  men, 
it  is  always  with  the  lead  care  and  pains  poffible. 

^.  Suppofing  a  prince  to  have  a  defire  to  carry 
the  fcience  of  the  laws  to  perfection,  what  fnould 
he  do  ? 

A.  Encourage  men  of  genius  to  ftudy  this  fci- 
ence, and  charge  them  with  refolving  its  feveral 
problejTis. 

^  What  will  then  happen? 
A.  The  variable  laws,  as  yet  imperfed:,  will  ceafe 
to  be  fo,  and  beconrie  invariable  and  facred. 
^  Why  facred  ? 

A,  Becaufe  exceHent  laws  being  neceflarlly  the 
work  of  experience  and  of  fagacious  judgmeLt,  are 
efteemed  to  be  revealed  from,  heaven  itfelf  •,  becaufe 
the  obfervation  of  thofe  laws  may  be  regarded  as 
the  worfhip  mod  agreeable  to  the  Divinity,  and  as 

E  e  3  the 
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the  only  true  religon  ;  a  religion  that  no  power, 
not  even  God  himfelf,  can  abolifh  j  for  to  do  evil 
is  repugnant  to  his  nature. 

^  Have  not  kings  in  this  refpefb  been  forjie" 
times  more  powerful  than  the  gods  ? 

^.  Among  princes  there  are  fome,  doubtlefs, 
who  by  violating  the  moft  facred  laws  of  property, 
have  made  attempts  on  the  pofleffions,  the  lives, 
and  liberty  of  their  fybjeds.  They  have  received 
from  heaven  the  power,  but  not  the  right  to  do 
hurt :  this  right  has  never  been  conferred  on  any 
Cne.  Can  we  imagine  that,  like  the  infernal  fpirits, 
princes  are  condemned  to  torment  their  fubjeds  ? 
What  a  horrid  idea  of  fovereignty  !  Mufl  the  peo- 
ple be  accuftomed  to  fee  an  enemy  only  in  their  mo- 
parch,  and  in  his  fceptre  an  inftrument  of  prture  ? 

It  is  evident  from  this  fketch,  to  what  a  degree 
pf  perfeflion  fuch  a  catechifm  might  carry  the 
educaiion  of  a  citizen;  how  much  it  would  en- 
lighten the  fubjefl  and  the  monarch  in  their  re- 
fpedive  duties,  and  laftly,  what  jufl  ideas  it  would 
give  him  pf  morality, 

If  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  fcience  of 
morals  be  reduced  to  the  fimple  fadt  of  corporeal 
fenfibilityj  that  fcience  will  become  adapted  to  the 
capacity  of  men  of  all  ages  and  all  underftand-r 
;ngs  :   all  may  have  the  fame  idea  of  it. 

From  the  moment  we  regard  corporeal  fenfi- 
fjility  as  the  firft  principle  of  morality,  its  maxims 

ceafi? 
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ceafe  to  be  contradiftory  ;  its  axioms  all  linked 
together  will  bear  the  mod  rigorous  demonftra- 
tion  ;  ^n  Qiorr,  its  principles  being  freed  from  the 
darknefs  of  fpeculative  philofophy,  will  become 
evident,  and  the  more  generally  adopted  as  the 
people  will  be  the  more  clearly  convinced  of  the 
intereft  they  have  to  be  virtuous  (7). 

Whoever  (hail  elevate  himfelf  to  this  firft  prin- 
ciple, will  fee,  if  I  may  fo  fay,  with  the  firft  g'lance 
of  his  eye,  all  the  imperfecftions  of  a  legiflation  : 
he  will  fee  if  the  bulwark  oppofed  by  the  laws  to 
fuch  paffioRS  as  are  contrary  to  the  public  good, 
be  fufficient^y  ftrong  to  fupport  their  efforts  :  if 
the  law  rewards  and  punifhes  in  fuch  juft  propor- 
tion as  will  necefTitate  men  to  virtue  t  laftly,  he 
will  perceive  in  that  fo  much  vaunted  axiom  of  the 
prefent  morality, 

**  Do  unto  others  as  thou  wouldft  they  fhould 
''  do  unto  chee," 

only  a  fecondary,  domeftic  maxim,  and  one  fhat 
is  always  infufficient  to  inform  mankind  of  what 
they  owe  to  their  country.  He  will  prefently  fub- 
^itute  for  it  that  axiom  which  declares, 

"  That  the  pubjic  good  is  the  fupreme  law." 

An  axiom  that  includes,  in  a  manner  more  general 
and  more  explicit,  all  that  is  ufeful  in  the  former, 
and  is  applicable  to  all  the  different  Ctuatiorvs  in 
which  ^  citizen  may  find  himfelf;  that  agrees 
^^4  equally 
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equally  well  with  the  private  man,  the  judge,  the 
minifter,  &c.  It  is,  if  i  may  lb  fay,  from  the- 
fublimity  of  fuch  a  principle,  that  defcending  even 
to  the  local  conventions,  which  form  the  cuftomary 
law  of  each  people,  every  one  may  infbrudl  him- 
felf  in  the  particular  nature  of  his  engagements,  in 
the  wifdom  or  folly  of  the  laws  and  cufloms  of  his 
country,  and  form  a  more  juft  judgment  of  them, 
as  he  will  have  more  habitually  prefent  to  his 
mind  the  grand  principles  by  which  are  eftimated 
.  the  wifdom,  and  even  the  equity  of  the  laws. 

We  may  therefore  furnilh  youth  with  found 
and  determinate  ideas  of  morality.  By  the  aid  of 
a  catechifmj  of  probity  we  may  carry  this  part  of 
education  to  the  higheft  degree  of  perfedion  :  but 
what  obftaclesare  there  to  furmount! 


CHAP.    viir. 

7'be  intereft  of  the  priejl,  the  firfl  ohfiack  to  the  it^' 
frovement  of  the  moral  education  of  man. 

TH  E  intereft  of  the  clergy,  like  that  of  every 
other  body,  changes  according  to  time, 
place,  and  circumftance.  Therefore  every  mo- 
rality whofe  principles  are  fixed  will  never  be 
adopted  by  the  prieilhood ;  they  require  one 
whofe  precepts  being  obfcure  and  contradidory, 
are  confequently  variable,  and  may  be  adapted  to 

all 
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all  the  feveral  pofuions   in  which  they  may  find 
themfeives. 

The  priefi:  requires  an  arbitrary  rnoraliry  *,  that 
allows  him  to  legitimate  to-day  the  a6lion  he  will 
declare  infamous  to-morrow. 

Unhappy  is  the  nation  that  confides  the  edu- 
cation of  the  people  to  the  priefts !  Only  falfe 
ideas  of  juftice  can  be  expeded  from  them,  v/hich 
are  ftill  worfe  than  none.  Whoever  is  without 
prejudice  is  the  more  ready  to  receive  true  know- 
ledge, and  the  more  fufceprible  of  juft  inftruflions. 
But  where  are  fuch  inftrudions  to  be  had  ?  In  the 
hiftory  of  man,  of  nations,  of  their  laws,  and  of 
the  motives  by  which  they  were  eftabiifhed. 
Now  it  is  not  from  fuch  fources  the  clergy  will 
permit  the  principles  of  juflice  to  be  drawn  ;  their 
intereft  forbids:  they  are  fenfible  that  the  peo- 
ple, when  enlightened  by  that  ftudy,  will  meafure 
the  efteem  or  contempt  due  to  different  aftions  by 
the  fcale  of  public  utility  :  and  what  refpeft  will 
they  then  have  for  bonzes,   bramins,  and   their 


*  There  are  no  evident  propofitlons  that  the  theologians  do 
not  render  problematic.  We  have  feen  them,  according  to 
times  and  circumllances,  fometimes  maintain  that  it  is  the 
prince,  and  fometimes  the  law,  that  ought  to  be  obeye'd ;  yet, 
neither  reafon,  nor  the  intereft  of  the  monarch,  leaves  any 
doubt  on  this  fubjeft.  Follow  the  law,  faid  Lewis  XII.  not- 
withftanding  the  contrary  orders  that  importunity  may  fome- 
times force  from  the  fovereign. 

The  law  fhould  be  regarded  as  the  determinate  vvill  of  the 
prince;  his  orders,  as  the  will  of  his  miniilers  and  favourites. 


pretended 
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pretonded  fan(5lity  ?  What  ha^s  the  public  to  do 
with  their  macerations,  their  hair-cloth,  and  blind 
obedience  ?  The  whole  fet  'of  monachal  virtues 
contribute  nothing  to  the  happinefs  of  a  nation. 
It  is  not  fo  with  the  virtues  of  a  citizen, 
that  is,  with  generofiry,  veracity,  juftice,  fidelity, 
friend(hip,  fincerity,  and  the  engagements  made 
with  the  fociety  to  which  we  belong.  Thefe  virtues 
are  really  ufeful.  There  is  no  refemblancc  be-^ 
tween  a  faint  and  a  virtuous  citizen  *. 

Would  the  ckrgy,  to  be  thought  ufeful,  pre- 
tend that  it  is  to  their  prayers,  and  the  eflfeds  of 
grace,  that  men  owe  their  probity  f  ?  Expe- 
rience proves  that  the  probity  of  man  is  the  effedt 
of  his  educaion  Tthat  a  people  are  what  the  faga- 
city  of  their  laws  makes  them  :  that  modern  Italy 
feas  more  faith  and  lefs  virtue  than  the  ancient ; 
and,  to  conclude,  that  it  is  always  to  the  vice  of 
adminiftration  we  ought  to  refef  the  vices  of  indif 
viduals. 

*  A  man  may  be  religious  under  an  arbitrary  government, 
feut  not  virtuous  ;  for  fuch  government,  by  detaching  the  in- 
tereft  of  individuajs  from  that  of  the  public,  ftifles  in  man  the 
love  of  bis  country  :  confequently  religion  and  viKue  have  no- 
thing in  common. 

f  If  the  number  of  priefls  be  quadrupled  in  one  country,  and 
the  number  of  patroksin  another,  which  will  be  the  leaft  infeft- 
edwith  robbers?  Not  that  {locked  with  priefts.  Ten  thoufand 
a  year  in  guards  will  confequently  redrain  more  thieves  and 
villains  than  forty  thoufand  a  year  in  priefts.  What  a  faving 
would  this  be  to  a  nation  !  What  a  numerous  cxpenfive  band 
of  robbers  are  a  whole  clergy  to  a  nation .! 

When 
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When  a  government  ceafes  to  be  osconomical, 
contra6ls  debts,  ads  indifcreetly,  and,  like  the  pro- 
digal, begins  by  being  a  dupe,  it  ends  by  being  a 
knave.  When  the  great,  by  virtue  of  their 
power,  think  they  may  do  whatever  they  will,  are 
without  juftice,  and  without  honour  ;  under  fuch 
government  the  people  will  be  without  morals  ; 
they  will  regard  force  as  all,  and  juftice  as  no- 
thing. 

It  is  by  the  aid  of  a  moral  catechifm,  by  re- 
calling to  the  memories  of  men  the  motives  of 
their  uniting  in  fociety,  and  their  primitive,  fimple 
conventions,  that  we  can  give  them  clear  ideas  of 
equity  :  but  the  more  explicit  fuch  a  catechifm  is, 
the  more  ftrongly  its  publication  will  be  oppofed. 
Such  a  catechifm  would  require  for  the  inftrudors 
of  youth,  men  fkilful  in  the  laws  of  nature  and 
nations,  and  of  the  principal  laws  of  each  empire. 
Now  fuch  men  would  foon  transfer  to  the  tempo- 
ral power  the  veneration  conceived  for  the  fpi- 
ritual.  The  priefts  therefore  would  forever  op- 
pofe  the  publication  of  fuch  a  work,  and  their  cri- 
minal oppofitions  would  ftill  find  fupporters.  Sa- 
cerdotal ambition  thinks  all  things  lawful  i  it  vil- 
lifies,  perfecutes,  blinds  mankind,  and  appears 
conftantly  juft  in  the  eyes  of  its  partifans. 

If  you  reproach  a  monk  with  intolerance  and 
cruelty,    he  will  reply,  that  his  fituation  requires 
them  ;  that  he  follows  his  funflion.     Are   there 
then  profefllons  in  which  men  have  a  right  to  in- 
jure 
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jure  the  public?  If  there  be,  they  fhould'  be 
abolillied.  Is  not  every  man  a  citizen  before  he 
be  a  citizen  of  a  particular  profeffion  ?  If  there  be 
any  one  that  can  juftify  criminality,  why  did  they 
puniQi  Cartouche  ?  Ke  was  the  head  of  a  band  of 
robbers ;  he  robbed,  he  followed  his  function. 

The  clergy  therefore  have  the  power,  but  not 
the  right,  to  oppofc  the  improvement  of  the  moral 
part  of  education. 

The  priefts  already  dread  an  approaching 
change  in  public  inftruclion ;  but  their  fear  is  a 
pannick.  How  far  are  men  ftill  from  adopting  a 
good  plan  of  education  !  they  will  remain  for  a 
long  time  ftupid.  Let  the  Catholic  church  there- 
fore reft  fatisfied  that  in  an  age  fo  fuperftitious, 
its  minifters  will  conftantly  preferve  fufficient 
power  efficacioufly  to  oppofe  every  ufeful  refor- 
mation :  neceflity  alone  can  triumph  over  their 
intrigues,  and  produce  an  alteration  that  is  defire- 
able,  but  impradicable,  without  the  concurrence, 
favour,  and  protecftion  of  governments. 

CHAP.       IX. 

The  imperfect  on  of  moji  governmentSy  the  fecond  cb' 
Jiacle  to  the  moral  education  of  man. 

TH  A  T  is  a  bad  form  of  government  where 
the  intereft  of   the  citizens   are  difcordanc 
and  oppofite ;  where  the  laws  dp  aot  oblige  them 
7  equally 
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equally  to  concur  in  the  public  good.  There  are 
therefore  few  good  governments.  In  thofe  that 
are  bad,  what  are  the  adions  to  which  they  give 
the  name  of  virtues  ?  Is  it  to  fuch  as  are  conform- 
able to  the  intereft  of  the  majority  ?  But  fuch  ac- 
tions are  often  declared  criminal  by  the  edidls  of 
power  and  the  manners  of  the  age.  Now  what 
honeft  precepts  in  fuch  countries  can  be  given  the 
people,  and  what  means  are  there  to  engrave  them  . 
deeply  in  their  memories  ?  I  have  already  faid  that 
man  receives  two  educations : 

The  one  of  childhood  j  which  is  o;iven  him  bv 
mailers. 

The  other  of  adolefcence ;  which  he  receives 
from  the  form  of  government,  and  the  manners  of 
the  nation  in  which  he  lives. 

Vv'^hen  the  precepts  of  thefe  two  parts  of  edu- 
cation are  contradictory,  thofe  of  the  former  be- 
come void. 

If  I  infpire  my  fon  from  his  infancy  with  a  love 
of  his  country,  and  compel  him  to  attach  his  hap- 
pinefs  to  the  pradice  of  virtuous  aftions,  that  is,  of 
adionsufeful  to  the  majority  ;  and  if  on  entering  the 
world  he   fee   patriots  languifli  in  contempt,   mi~ 
fery,  and  opprelTion,  and  learn  that  virtuous  meri, 
hated  by  the  rich  and  great,  are  rare  in  the  city, 
and  banidied  from  the  court,  that  is,  from  the 
iburcc  of  favours,  honours,  and  riches,  (which  are 
undoubtedly  real  poiTefTions),  it  is  one  hundred  to 
one  that  my  fon  will  regard  me  as  an  abfurd  do- 
tard. 
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tard,  a  fevere  fanatic ;  that  he  will  defpife  my  un*.- 
derftanding,  and  his  contempt  for  me  will  be  re- 
flefled  on  my  maxims  ;  and  that  he  will  give  him- 
felf  up  to  all  thofe  vices  that  are  favoured  by  the 
form  of  government,  and  the  manners  of  his  com- 
patriots. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  the  precepts  given  in  child- 
hood are  recolledted  in  youth  •,  and  if  a  young 
man  on  entering  the  world  fee  the  maxims  of  his 
mailers  honoured  with  the  public  approbation, 
then  full  of  refpefl  for  thofe  maxims,  they  will 
become  the  rule  of  his  conduft,  and  he  will  be  vir- 
tuous. 

But  in  an  empire  like  that  of  Turky,  let  no 
one  flatter  himfelf  with  forming  fuch  men.  AU 
ways  in  dread,  and  expofed  to  violence,  is  it  in  that 
Hate  of  inquietude  that  a  citizen  can  be  the  friend 
of  virtue  and  his  country  ?  His  wifii  is  to  repel 
force  by  force.  If  he  would  fecure  his  happinefs, 
he  muft  be  ftrong ;  it  is  of  little  fignificance  to  be 
virtuous.  But  in  an  arbitrary  government,  who 
are  the  ftrong  ?  They  that  pleafe  the  defpot,  and 
his  fub-defpots.  Then  favour  is  a  power :  to  ob- 
tain it,  every  thing  is  to  be  facrificed.  Is  it  to 
be  acquired  by  bafenefs,  falHiood,  and  injuftice  ? 
A  man  becomes  vile,  a  lyar,  and  a  knave.  The 
man  that  is  frank  and  fincere  is  mifplaced  in  fuch 
a  government,  and  would  be  impaled  before  the 
end  of  the  year.     In  fuch  a  country,  every  villain 

a  who 
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who  does  not  dread  pain  or  death,  may  always 
juftify  the  moft  infamous  condu<ft. 

Mutual  wants,  he  will  fay,  have  forced  men  to 
unite  in  fociety  :  if  they  have  built  cities,  it  is  be- 
caufe  they  have  found  more  advantage  in  living 
together  than  feparate  :  the  defire  of  happinefs  has 
therefore  been  the  fole  principle  of  their  union. 
Now  the  fame  motive,  he  will  add,  ought  to  force 
men  to  vice,  when  by  the  form  of  government, 
riches,  honours,  and  happinefs,  are  its  rewards. 

However  infenfible  men  may  be  to  riches  and 
grandeur,  they  muft,  in  every  country  where  the 
law  is  too  feeble  efficacioufly  to  prote<5l  the  weak 
againft  the  ftrong,  where  they  fee  none  but  op- 
prelTors  and  opprefled,  convi6ls  and  executioners, 
defire  riches  and  honours,  if  not  as  means  of  per- 
forming adts  of  injuftice,  at  lead  as  means  of 
avoiding  oppreffion. 

But  there  are  arbitrary  governments  where 
they  {till  lavifh  applaufe  on  the  fages  and  heroes  of 
antiquity  ;  where  they  boaft  of  their  difinterefled 
condudl,  their  elevation  and  magnanimity  of  foul. 
Be  it  fo  :  but  thofe  virtues  are  now  out  of  fafhion  ; 
the  praife  of  magnanimous  men  is  in  the  mouth, 
of  every  one,  and  in  the  heart  of  no  one.  No  man 
is  in  his  condu6t  the  dupe  of  fuch  eulogies. 

I  have  feen  the  admirers  of  heroic  times,  that 
would  have  introduced  the  precepts  of  the  ancients 
into  their  own  countries :  vain  efforts !  The  forms 
«f  governments  and  religions  forbid.     There  are 

ages 
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ages  when  reformation  in  public  inftruftion  fhould 
be  preceded  by  fome  reformation  in  the  admi- 
niflration  of  government  and  the  public  vvor- 
fhip. 

To  what  may  the  advice  of  a  father  to  his  fon 
be  reduced  under  a  defpotic  government  ?  To 
this  fliocking  fentence  :  "  My  ion,  be  bafe  and 
*'  groveling,  without  virtues,  without  vices,  with- 
**  out  talents,  and  without  charadter  j  be  what  the 
*'  court  would  have  thee,  and,  every  inftant  of  thy 
*'  life,  remember  thou  art  a  Have." 

In  fuch  a  country  it  will  not   be  to  indruftors 
courageoufly  virtuous,  that  a   father  will  confide 
the  education  of  his  children  :    he  would  foon  re- 
pent it.      Suppofe  that  at  the  time  of  Xerxes  a 
Lacedaemonian  had  been  appointed  preceptor  to  a 
Perfian  lord,  what  would  have   been  the  confe- 
quence  ?   That,  being  brought  up  in  the  principles 
of  patriocifm  and  an  auftcre  frugality,  the  young 
man  would  have  been  odious  to  his  compatriots, 
and,  by  a  manly  courageous  probity,  would  have 
ruined  his  fortune.     O   thou  Greek  !    too  rigidly 
virtuous,  the  father  would  have  cried,   what  haft 
ihou  done  to   my  fon  I    thou  haft  ruined  him.      I 
wifhed  him  to  have  that  mediocrity  of  underftand- 
incy,  thofe  foft   and   flexible  virtues,    to  which  in 
Verfia  are  given  the  names   of  wifdom,  prudent 
conduct,    knowledge    of   the    vvorld,   &c.      Fine 
names,  you  will  fay,  by  which  Perfia  difguifes  the 
vices   that  are  authenticated   by  its  government. 

Be 
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Be  it  fo  j  I  would  have  my  fon  rich  and  happy  :  his 
v-ealth  or  his  indigence  -,  his  life  or  his  death,  de- 
pend on  the  prince.  This  thou  knovveit,  and 
fhouldft  have  made  him  a  fliiiful  courtier;  but 
thou  haft  made  him  nought  but  a~  hero  and  a 
virtuous  citizen. 

^  Such  would  have  been  the  language  of  the  fa- 
ther ;  and  what  reply  could  be  made?  The  pru- 
dent part  of  the  people  would  have  added :  how 
abfurd,  to  give  an  honeft  and  magnanimous  edu- 
cation to  a  man  deftined  by  the  form  of  govern- 
ment to  be  a  vile  courtier,  an  obfcure  villain. 
To  what  purpofe  infpire  him  with  the  love  of  vir- 
tue ?  Can  he  preferve  it  in  the  midft  of  cor- 
ruption ? 

It  follows  therefore,  that  in  every  defpotic  form 
of  government,  and  in  every  country  where  virtue 
is  odious  to  men  in  power,  it  is  equally  infignifi- 
cant  and  ridiculous  to  attempt  the  formation  of 
virtuous  citizens. 


CHAP.       X, 

Every  important  reformation  in  the  moral  part  of  edu- 
cation, fuppofes  one  in  the  la'UQS  and  form  of  go- 
vernment. 

WH  E  N  a  man  propofes  to  introduce  a  good 
plan  of  education   in  a   vicious  govern- 
ment, and  ilatters  himfelf  with  making  it  accept- 
VoL.  II.  F  f  able. 
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able,   He   deceives    himfslf :    the    author    of   Rich 
a    plaa  is    too   confined    in    his   views  to    accom- 
plilh  any  thing  great.     !f  the   precepts   of   a    new 
education  contradift  the  morals  of  a  gcvernrrienr, 
they  are  always  reputed   bad.     At  what  time  will 
they  be  adopted  ?  When  the  people  feel  great  rr.is- 
fortuneSj  great  o"preiTions,    and  a  happy  and  fin-* 
o-ular  concurrence  makes   the   prince  fee   the   ne- 
ctffity  of  a  reform.     Till  that  iy  not  felt  men  may, 
if  they  will,  meditate  the  principles- of  a  good  edu- 
cation i    its  difeovery  mull:  precede   ics   eflablilh- 
rcent  :  befide,  the  m^  re  we  cultivate  a  fcience,  the 
more  new  truths  we  difcover  relative  to  it,  and  the 
more  fiii'iple  its  principles  become.     But  let  us  not 
hope  to  fee  them  adopted. 

Some  illuftrious  men  have  thrown  great  lights 
o-n  this  fubjed:  -,  education  however  is  ftill  the 
fame.  V/hy  ?  Becaufe  a  clear  difccrnment  is  fuf- 
ficient  to  form  a  good  plan  of  educatron,  but 
power  is  required  to  eftabliQi  it.  It  is  not  there- 
fore wonderful  that  the  beft  plans  of  this  kind 
have  not  hitherto  produced  any  fenfible  alteration. 
But  ought  thefe  works  therefore  to  be  regarded  as 
ufeJeCs  ?  No  :  they  have  really  advanced  {he  fci- 
ence of  education.  A  mechanic  invents  a  new 
machine  i  he  calculates  its  effeds,  and  proves  its 
utility  ;  the  fcience  is  thereby  improved  :  the  ma- 
chine is  not  made  •,  the  public  therefore  receives  no 
bene£c  frcm  i:  -,  but  it  is  difcovered.      There  wants 

only 
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only  a  nian  of  fortLineto  conflriKfl  it,  and,  fooner 
Or  later,  fucli  a  man  will  be  found. 

Lee  an  idea  fo  flattering  encourage  philofoohers 
to  ftudy  the  Tcience  of  education,  if  there  be  a 
fearch  worthy  of  a  virtuous  citizen,  it  is  that  of 
truths  which  may  be  one  day  ufeful  to  mankind. 
What  a  confolatory  hope  it  is  to  our  labours  that 
we  are  promoting  the  happinefs  of  pofierity  !  The 
difcoveries  of  philofophers  arc  in  this  refpe6l  fo 
many  feeds  Town  in  good  minds,  that  only  wait  a 
favourable  event  to  make  them  fpring  up  ;  and 
fooner  or  later  that  event  will  arrive. 

The  moral  univerfe  is,  in  the  eyes  of  the  un- 
difcerning,  in  a  con  (rant  ftate  of  repofe  and  im- 
mobility ;  they  think  that  all  things  have  been, 
and  will  be,  a?  they  are  j  they  fee  nothing  in  the 
part  and  fuiure,  but  the  prefent.  It  is  not  fo  with 
the  intelligent :  the  moral  world  prefents  to  them 
a  revolution  perpetually  variegated;  the  univerfe, 
continually  in  motion,  appears  to  them  forced'  to 
produce  inceffantly  new  fcriTiS,  even  to  a  total  ex- 
haurtion  of  all  its  combinations  ;  till  all  that  can 
be  has  been,  and  imaginary  beings  can  no  longer 
be  conceived. 

The  philofopher  therefore  perceives,  at  a  greater 
or  lefs  diftance,  the  time  when  power  will  adopt  the 
plan  of  inftrudlion  prefen^ed  by  wifdom  ;  and  let 
him,  animated  by  this  hope,  endeavour  previoufly 
to  undermine  thofe  prejudices  that  oppofe  the 
execution  of  his  plan. 

Ff  2  If 
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If  we  would  ere6l  a  magnificent  monument,  we 
fliould,  before  we  lay  its  foundadon,  chofe  the 
ground,  pull  down  the  ruins  with  which  it  is  in- 
cumbered, and  clear  away  the  rubbiOi.  Such  is 
the  bufinefs  of  the  philofopher  j  let  him  not  be 
accufed  of  confbrufting  no  new  edifice  *;  it  is  he 
that  now  fubftitutes  a  morality  that  is  clear, 
found,  and  deduced  f;om  the  very  wants  of  man, 
for  one  that  is  obicure,  monachal,  and  fanatic,  the 
feourge  of  the  p-efent  and  of  pafb  ages  :  it  is  to 
the  philofopherSj  in  faft,  that  mankind  will  owe 
this  firft  and  fole  principle  of  moralicy  ;  the  public 
gcod  is  thefupreme  law. 

There  are  certainly  few  governments  that  con- 
dud  themfelves  by  this  law  •,  but  to  impute  this 
fault  to  the  philofophers  is  to  make  a  crime  of 
their  impotence.  When  the  architeft  has  given  a 
coitiplete  plan  of  a   palace,  he   has  executed  his- 

•  It  has  been  long  faid  of  the  philorophers,  that  they  deftrojr 
all  and  build  nothing  :  they  will  no  longer  fufFer  this  reproach. 
Should  the  modern  Hercules  moreover  lirangle  the  monftrous 
errors  only,  they  will'  ftill  merit  the  approbation  of  mankind. 
The  accufation  brought  againft  them  on  this  account  arifes 
merely  from  the  inclination  men  in  general  have  to  believe,  be 
it  truth  or  falfhood.  It  is  in  early  youth  we  are  rn^de  to  con- 
traft  this  inclination,  which  in  time  becomes  a  defire  that  is 
continually  greedy  of  gratification.  When  a  philofopher  de- 
llroys  one  error,  men  are  always  ready  to  fay  to  him,  with 
■what  other  will  you  replace  it?  They  refemble  a  iick 
man,  who  fays  to  his  phyfician,  Doftor,  when  you  have  cured 
me  of  my  fever,  what  other  difordcr  will  yea  give  me  in  lieu 
of  it? 

employ : 
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■employ  :  it  is  for  the  flate  to  purchafe  the  ground, 
and  provide  the  funds  necefTary  for  its  conftruc- 
•tion.  I  know  that  it  is  put  off  for  a  long  time  ; 
that  they  prop  up  the  old  palace  a  long  while  before 
they  ereft  a  new  one  ;  and  during  that  time  the 
plans  are  ufelefs  -,  they  lie  dormant,  but  they  will 
;be  at  length  brought  forth. 

The  archite(5t  of  the  moral  edifice  Is  the  phi- 
lofophtr :  the  plan  is  drawn  ;  but  the  gfeatefl:  part 
of  religions  and  governments  oppofe  its  execution. 
When  the  obftacles  that  a  ftupid  religion  or  ty- 
ranny fet  to  the  progrcfs  of  morality  are  removed, 
mankind  may  flatter  themfelves  with  feeing  the 
fcience  of  education  carried  to  the  higheft  degree 
of  perfe6lion  of  which  it  is  fufceptible. 

Without  entering  into  the  detail  of  the  plan  of 
a  good  education,  I  have  at  leaft  pointed  out  the 
principal  parts  that  are  to  be  reformed ;  I  have 
Ihewn  the  reciprocal  dependance  there  is  between 
the  moral  part  of  education  and  the  different  forms 
of  government  :  and  laftly,  I  have  proved  that  a 
■reformation  in  one  cannot  be  produced  witiiout  a 
reformation  in  the  other. 

This  truth  being  clearly  demonftrated,  the  at- 
tempt can  ,no  longer  appear  impofTible  :  being 
alTured  that  the  excellence  of  education  depends  on 
the  excellence  of  the  laws,  there  is  no  longer  any 
occafion  to  attempt  to  reconcile  irreconcileables. 

If  I  have  marked  out  the  fpot  where  the  mine 

Ihould  be  dug,  future  men  of  letters^  better  in- 

F  f  3  fornied 
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formed  in  their  refearches  on  this  ftibjcLl,  will  no 
longer  wander  in  vain  fpeculat.on,  a. id  1  Iliail 
fpare  them  the  fatigue  of  an  ufclcls  labour. 

CHAP.       XI. 

Of  injlru51icn,  after  the  ohflacles  thai  oppofe  its  prO' 
grefs  are  removed. 

HEN  honours  and  rewards  are  always  de- 
creed in  a  country  to  merir,  when  public 
and  private  intereft  arc  conflantly  united,  the  mo- 
ral education  in  that  country  will  be  neceffarily 
excellent,  and  the  people  necelTarily  virtuous. 

Man  (experience  proves)  is  by  nature  an  imita* 
tor,  an  ape  ;  if  he  live  in  the  midft  of  honeft  citi- 
zens, he  will  become  honefl:,  when  the  precepts  of 
his  inftru(5i:ors  are  not  ccntradided  by  the  national 
manners.  V7hen  maxims  and  examples  equally 
concur  to  excite  in  men  the  defire  of  talents  and 
virtue-,  when  their  fellow-citizens  regard  vice  with 
horror,  and  ignorance  with  contempt,  they  will 
be  neither  fools  nor  knaves :  the  idea  of  happinefs 
being  conne(5led  in  our  minds  with  that  of  merir, 
and  the  love  of  felicity  will  compel  us  to  the  loy^ 
of  virtue. 

When  I  fee  honours  heaped  on  thofe  who  have 
rendered  themfelves  ufeful  to  their  country  j  when 
J  meet  none  but  difcerning  citizens,  and  hear  none 
but  honefl  difcourfes,  I  learn  to  be  virtuous,  if  I 

may 
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may  (o  fay,  as  we  Isarn  our  native  language,  wirh- 
out  perceiving  if. 

In  every  country,  if  we  except  the  powerful, 
the  wicked  are  thofe  that  the  laws  and  inftrudion 
have  made  fo  (8). 

I  have  fhewa  that  the  excellency  of  moral  edu- 
cation depends  on  the  excellency  of  government : 
I  may  fay  as  much  of  corporeal  education.  Every 
wife  government  endeavours  to  mak-e  the  people 
not  only  virtuous,  but  ftrong  and  healthful.  Such 
nien  are  at  once  the  moft  happy,  and  the  mod 
proper  for  the  feveral  employments  to  which  the 
incereft  of  the  ftate  may  appoint  them.  Every 
fagacious  government  therefore  will  eftablifh  gym- 
iiaftic  exercifcs. 

With  regard  to  the  latter  part  of  education, 
which  confifts  in  making  men  illuftrious  in  the 
arts  and  fciences,  it  is  evident  that  its  perfedion 
alfo  depends  on  the  fagacity  of  the  legiflature. 
When  the  inftrudors  of  mankind  are  freed  from  a 
fuperftitious  reverence  for  ancient  cuftoms,  and  the 
fpring  of  their  genius  is  allowed  to  exert  its  full 
force  i  when  the.y  are  excited  by  the  hope  of  re- 
wards to  improve  the  methods  of  inftrudion,  and 
invigorate  the  defire  of  emulation  (9),  it  is  impofll- 
ble,  when  encouraged  by  fuch  hope,  that  intelligent 
mafters,  who  have  acquired  the  habit  of  manage- 
ing  the  minds  of  their  pupils,  fhould  not  foon  give 
to  this  part  of  education,  already  the  moft  ad- 
F  f  4  vanced, 
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vanced,    all    the    perfection    of  which   it  is    fuf- 
ceptible. 

Good  or  bad  education  is  almoft  entirely  the 
work  of  the  laws.  But,  they  will  fay,  how  much 
knowledge  is  necefiary  to  conftruft  fuch  as  are 
good  ?  Lefs  than  is  imagined.  It  is  fufficient  for 
this  purpofe  that  the  minifter  have  the  intereft  and 
defire  to  make  fuch  laws.  Suppofe,  however, 
the  legiflature  Qiould  want  information,  every  vir- 
tuous and  intelligent  citizen  would  lend  him 
affiftance  :  good  laws  would  then  be  made,  and 
the  obftacles  that  oppofe  the  progrefs  of  inftrudion 
would  be  removed. 

But  can  things  that  are  doubtlefs  eafy  in  weak 
and  rifing  focieties,  whofe  intcrefcs  are  fimple,  be 
pradicable  in  fuch  as  are  rich,  powerful,  and  nu- 
merous ?  How  can  the  unlimited  defire  of  man 
for  power  be  there  reftrained  ?  How  can  the  pro- 
jefls  of  the  ambitious,  who  are  leagued  to  endave 
their  fellow-citizens,  be  there  prevented  ?  and 
laflly,  how  conftantly  and  efficacioufly  oppofe  that 
cololTal  and  dcfpotic  power,  which,  founded 
on  the  contempt  of  talents  and  virtues,  makes 
the  people  languilh  in  indolence,  fear,  and  mi- 
fery? 

In  too  extenfive  empires  there  is  perhaps  but  one 
method  of  executing,  in  a  durable  manner,  the 
two-fold  problem  of  an  excellent  legiflation,  and  a 
perfcifl  education ;  which  is,  as  I  have  already 
faid,  to  divide  thofe  empires  into  a  certain  number 

of 
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of  federative  republics,  which  will  be  defended  by 
their  fmallnefs  againfl:  the  ambition  of  their  fellow- 
citizens,  and  by  their  confederation  againH:  the  ani- 
bieion  of  their  neighbours. 

I  (hall  not  extend  this  queflion  further.  What 
I  propofed  in  this  feflion  was  to  give  clear  and 
fjmple  ideas  of  corporeal  and  moral  education  ;  to 
determine  the  feveral  forts  of  inftruftion  that 
fliould  be  given  to  men,  to  citizens,  and  to  citizens 
of  particular  profeffions  ;  to  defignate  the  reforma- 
tions that  HiOLild  be  made  in  governments,  and 
the  obftacies  that  now  oppofe  the  fcience  of  mora- 
lity ;  and  lafily,  to  fnow  that  thefe  obftacies  re- 
moved, the  problem  of  an  excellent  education 
will  be  almoft  entirely  refoived. 

I  (hall  finifli  this  chapter  with  the  following 
obfervation,  which  is,  that  to  throw  more  lighten 
fo  important  a  fubjecfl,  it  is  necellary  to  be  well  ac- 
quainted with  man. 

To  determine  the  extent  of  the  faculties  of  his 
underftanding. 

To  Ihew  the  fprings  by  which  he  is  moved,  and 
the  manner  in  which  thofe  fprings  are  put  in 
adlion. 

And  laftly,  to  hint  to  the  legiflature  new  means 
of  improving  the  great  work  of  the  laws. 

If  on  thefe  different  fubjeds  I  have  pnblifhed 
fome  new  and  ufeful  truths,  I  have  fulfilled  my 
undertaking;  and  have  a  right  to  the  efteem  and 


acknowledgment  of  mankind. 


Among 
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Among  the  great  number  ofqueftions  treated  of 
in  this  work,  one  of  the  mcfl  important  was  to 
determine  whether  genius,  virtue,  and  talents,  to 
which  nations  owe  their  grandeur  and  felicity, 
were  the  effecfl  of  the  difference  of  nouriQimenc 
and  temperament ;  in  fliort,  of  the  difference  of 
the  organs  of  the  five  fenfes,  over  which  the  ex- 
cellence of  the  laws  and  adminiftration  have  no 
effe(5lj  or  if  the  fame  genius,  the  fame  virtues,  and 
the  fame  talents  were  the  effcd:  of  education,  over 
which  the  laws  and  the  form  of  government  can 
do  all. 

If  I  have  proved  the  truth  of  the  latter  afTertion, 
it  mull  be  allowed  that  the  happinefs  of  nations  is 
in  their  own  hands,  and  that  it  entirely  depends  on 
the  greater  or  lefs  intereft  they  take  in  improving 
the  fcience  of  education. 

To  affift  the  reader's  memory,  I  (hall  conclude 
this  work  by  a  recapitulation  of  the  feveral  prin- 
ciples on  which  I  have  founded  my  opinion  •,  the 
reader  will  thereby  the  more  readily  eftimate  its 
probability. 


K  E- 
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RECAPITULATION. 

A  FTER  haviiiQ- in  the  Introdu(5lion  to  this 
J.  \.  work  faid  a  few  words  on  its  importance, 
and  on  the  ignorance  of  mankind  relative  to  the 
true  principles  of  education,  and  laftly,  of  the  dry- 
nefs  of  the  fubjfd,  and  the  difficulty  of  treating 
it,   I  have  examined, 

SECTION       I. 

*'  Whether  education,  neceffarily  different  in  dif- 
*'  ferent  men,  be  not  the  caufe  of  that  inequality 
*'  of  underflandings  hitherto  attributed  to  the  un- 
"  equal  perfcdion  of  their  organs." 

To  this  purpofe  I  have  inquired  at  what  age  the 
education  of  man  begins,  and  who  are  his  in- 
ftrudlors. 

I  fee  that  man  is  the  pupil  of  every  obje<5l:  which 
furrounds  him,  of  all  the  pofitions  in  which  chance 
has  placed  him,  in  fhort,  of  every  incident  that 
happens  to  him. 

That  thefe  objefts,  pofitions,  and  incidents  are 
not  exaftly  the  fame  for  any  two  perfon<^,  and  con- 
fequently  no  two  receive  the  fame  infi:ru6lions. 

That  if  it  were  poffible  for  two  men  to  have  the 
fame  objecls  before  their  eyes,  thefe  objefls   n(^c 

flriking 
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ilriking  them  at  the  precife  moment  when  their 
minds  are  in  the  fame  fituation,  will  not,  in  con- 
fequence,  excite  in  them  the  fame  ideas :  therefore 
the  pretended  uniformity  of  inftrndion  received, 
either  in  the  fchools  or  in  the  paternal  houfe,  is 
one  of  thofe  fuppoficions  whofe  impofTibility  is 
proved  by  fads,  and  by  the  influence  that  chance, 
independent  of  inftrudors,  has,  and  always  will 
have,  on  the  education  of  childhood  and  youth. 

Thefe  matters  fettled,  I  confider  the  extreme 
extent  of  the  power  of  chance,  and  I  examine. 

Whether  illuftrious  men  do  not  frequently  owe 
to  it  their  tafte  for  a  particular  fort  of  ftudy,  and 
confequentiy  their  talents  and  their  fuccefs  in  that 
ftudy. 

If  the  fcience  of  education  can  be  perfefbed 
without  reftraining  the  bounds  of  the  empire  of 
chance. 

If  the  contradiflions  at  prefent  perceived  among 
all  the  precepts  of  education,  do  not  extend  the 
empire  of  chance. 

If  thefe  contradi(5i:ions,  of  which  I  have  given 
fome  examples,  ought  not  to  be  regarded  as  effeds 
of  the  oppofition  that  is  found  between  the  religi- 
ous fyftem  and  that  of  the  public  profperity. 

If  religions  might  not  be  rendered  lefs  deftruc- 
tive  of  the  national  felicity,  and  founded  on  prin- 
ciples more  conformable  to  the  general  intereft. 

What  thofe  principles  are. 

If 
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If  they  might  not  be  eftablifhed  by  an  intelli- 
gent prince. 

If  among  the  falfe  religions  there  are  not  fome 
whofe  worfliip  has  not  been  lefs  oppofite  to  the 
welfare  of  fociety,  and  confequently  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  fcience  of  education. 

If  after  thefe  fcvsral  examens,  and  on  the  fup- 
pofirion  that  all  men  have  an  equal  aptitude  to 
anderftanding,  the  mere  difference  in  their  edu- 
cation ought  not  to  produce  a  difference  in  their 
ideas  and  their  talents.  From  whence  it  follows, 
that  the  inequality  in  underftanding  cannot  be  re- 
garded, in  men  commonly  well  organifed,  as  a  de- 
monftrative  proof  of  their  unequal  aptitude  to  ac- 
quire it. 

I  have  examined, 

SECTION       II. 
♦*  If  all  men,  commonly  well  organifed,  have 
•*  not  an  equal  aptitude  to  underftanding  r" 

I  agree  in  the  firft  place,  that  as  all  our  ideas 
come  to  us  by  the  fenfes,  we  ought  to  regard  the 
mind  or  underftanding  either  as  the  mere  effeft  of 
the  greater  or  lefs  degree  of  perfeflion  in  the  five 
fenfes  •,  or  of  an  occult  and  indeterminable  caufe, 
to  which  has  been  vaguely  given  the  name  of  or- 
ganifation. 

To  prove  the  falfity  of  this  opinion,  we  muft 
have  recourfe  to  experience,  form  a  clear  idea  of 
the  v/ord  Mind  or  Underftanding  and  diftinguifh 

ic 
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it  from  the  foul.      This  diftiiidiion  made,  we  mud 

obferve. 

On  what  objecfls  the  mind  afts. 

How  it  afts. 

If  all  its  operations  are  not  reducible  to  the  ob- 
ferving  of  the  refemblances  and  differences,  the 
agreements  and  difagreements  thac  different  ohjetls 
have  among  themfclves  and  with  us  -,  and  if,  in 
conTequence,  all  judgments  formed  on  corporeal 
objects  are  not  mere  fenfations. 

If  it  be  not  the  fame  with  judgments  formed 
on  ide3s  to  which  are  given  the  names  of  abflracl, 
collective,  &c. 

If  in  every  cafe  to  judge  and  compare  can  be 
any  thing  elfc  ihan  alternate  hifpcciicrij  that  is  to 
fay,  fenfaticn. 

If  we  can  feel  the  imprefHon  of  objects  without 
comparing  them  with  each  other. 

If  fuch  comparifon  does  not  fuppofe  an  intereft 
to  com.pare  them. 

If  that  intereft  be  not  the  fole  and  unknown 
caufe  of  all  our  ideas,  our  adions,  our  pains,  our 
pleafures,  and,  in  fliort,  our  fociabiliry. 

From  whence  I  obferve,  that  as  this  interefl:,  in 
its  laft  analyfis,  takes  its  fource  in  corporeal  fenfi- 
bility  ;  that  this  fenfibility  is  confequently  the  (olc 
principle  of  human  ideas  and  adtions. 

That  there  is  no  rational  motive  for  reje(fl;Ing 
this  opinion. 

That 
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That  this  opinion,   once  demonllrated   and  ac- 
knowledged for  true,  we  mud   necelTarily   regard 
the  inequality  of  underftandings  as  the  effe6l. 
Either  of  the  unequal  extent  of  the  memory  ; 

Or  of  the  greater  or  lefs  perfeflion  ot  the  five 
fenfes. 

That  in  fafl,  it  is  neither  the  extent  of  the 
memory,  nor  the  extreme  finenefa  of  the  fenfes, 
that  produces,  and  ought  to  produce  the  extent  of 
the  underftanding. 

That  with  regard  to  the  finenefs  of  the  fenfes, 
men  commonly  well  organifed  differ  only  in  the 
degrees  of  their  fenfations. 

That  this  fmall  difference  does  not  change  the 
relation  of  their  fenfations  to  each  other,  and  con- 
fequently.  has  no  influence  over  the  underftanding, 
which  is  not,  and  cannot  be  any  thing  elfe  than  a 
knowledge  of  the  true  relations  objefts  have  to 
each  other. 

The  caufe  of  the  different  opinions  of  men. 
.  That  this  difference  is    the  eifedt  of  the  uncer- 
tain fignification  of  words  j  fuch  as 

Good, 

Interefl,  and 

Virtue. 

That  if  words  were  preclfely  defined,  and  their 
definitions  ranged  in  a  diclionary,  all  the  propofi- 
tions  of  morality,  politics,  and  metaphyfics  would 
become  as  fufceptible  of  demonftration  as  the 
truths  of  geometry. 

That 
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That  from  the  moment  the  fame  ideas  are  an- 
nexed to  the  fame  words,  all  minds  adopting  the 
fame  principles,  would  draw  from  them  the  fame 
concluficns. 

That  it  is  impofTible,  as  all  objects  appear  to  all 
men  to  have  the  fame  relations,  that  by  comparing 
objrds  wiih  each  other,  men  (either  in  the  mate- 
rial "vorld,  as  is  proved  by  geometry,  or  in  the 
intelledual  world,  which  is  proved  by  metaphy- 
fics),  fhould  not  form  the  fame  conclufions. 

That  the  truth  of  this  propofition  is  proved  by 
the  refembiance  of  the  tales  of  the  fairies,  philo- 
fophic  tales,  and  religious  tales  of  all  countries, 
and  by  the  uniformity  of  impofitions,  employed 
every  where  by  the  minifters  of  falfe  religions,  to 
preferve  and  increafe  their  authority  over  the 
people. 

From  all  thefe  fa6ls  it  refults,  that  as  the 
greater  or  iefs  finenefs  of  the  fenfes  does  not  at  all 
change  the  proportion  in  which  objefts  flrike  us, 
all  men,  commonly  well  organifed,  have  an  equal 
aptitude  to  underftanding. 

To  augment  proofs  of  this  important  truth,  I 
have  added  a  demonft ration  of  it  in  the  fame  fec- 
tion,  by  another  feries  of  propofitions.  I  have 
fnewn  that  the  moft  fubiime  ideas,  once  fimplified, 
are,  by  the  confent  of  all  philofophers,  reducible 
to  this  clear  propofition,  that  white  is  white ,  and 

Hack  is  black. 

That 
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That  every  truth  of  this  kind  is  comprehenfible 
by  all  underftandings ;  and  that  therefore  there  is 
not  any  one,  how  great  and  general  foever  it  may 
be,  which  clearly  reprefented,  and  difengaged  from 
the  obfcurity  of  words,  cannot  be  equally  con- 
ceived by  all  men  commonly  well  organifed. 
Now  to  be  equally  able  to  comprehend  the  higheft 
truths,  is  to  have  an  equal  aptitude  to  underftand- 
ing.  Such  is  the  conclufion  of  the  fecond  (tc-^ 
tion. 

SECTION      III. 

The  objeft  of  this  fedllon  is  an  inquiry  con- 
cerning the  caufes  to  which  the  inequality  of  un- 
derftandings is  to  be  attributed. 

Thefe  caufes  are  reducible  to  two. 

The  one  is  the  unequal  defire  that  men  have  to 
knowledge. 

The  other,  the  diverfity  of  pofitions  in  which 
chance  places  them;  a  diverfity  from  which  re- 
fults  that  of  their  inftrudlion,  and  their  ideas.  To 
(hew  that  it  is  to  thefe  two  caufes  only  we  ought  to 
refer  the  difference  and  inequality  of  underftand- 
ings, I  have  proved  that  moft  of  our  difcovcries 
are  the  gifts  of  chance. 

That  thefe  fame  gifts  are  not  granted  to  all. 

This  diftribution  however  is  not  fo  unequal  as 
imagined. 

Vol.  II.  G  g  That 
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That  in  this  rcfpeft  chance  is  lefs  negleftful  of 
us,  than  we  are,  if  I  may  ufe  the  exprefiion,  neg- 
lecftful  of  chance. 

That  in  fad  all  men  commonly  well  organifed 
have  an  equal  power  of  underftanding,  but  that 
power  is  dead  in  them,  when  not  put  in  aftiofi 
by  fome  paffion,  fuch  as  the  love  of  efteem, 
glory,  8rc. 

That  men  ofwfe  to  fuch  paffion s  only  the  atten- 
tion proper  to  fecundate  the  ideas  offered  to  them 
by  chance. 

That  without  pafilons  their  minds  might  be,  {o 
to  fay,  regarded  as  perfect  machines,  whofe  move- 
ment is  fufpended  till  the  palTions  put  them  in 
aflion. 

From  whence  I  conclude,  that  the  inequality  of 
underftandings  in  men  is  the  produce  of  chance, 
and  of  the  unequal  vivacity  of  their  paffions  ;  but 
whether  thofe  paffions  are  the  effeds  of  thie 
itrengrh  of  temperament,  is  what  I  examine  in  the 
following  fc<5tion. 

SECTION       IV. 

I  there  demonftrate, 

That  men  commonly  well  organifed  are  fufcep- 
tible  of  the  famie  degree  of  paffion. 

That  their  unequalforce  is  always  the  effe6l  of 
the  difference  of  fituations  in  which  chance  has 
-^placed  them. 

That 
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That  the  original  charader  of  each  man,  (as 
Pafcal  obferves),  is  nothing  more  than  the  produce 
of  his  firft  habits :  that  man  is  born  without  ideas, 
without  paffions,  and  without  other  wants  than 
thofe  of  hunger  and  rhirfl,  and  confequentJy  with- 
out chara6ler  :  that  he  often  changes  it  without 
any  change  in  his  organifation  :  that  thofe  changes, 
independent  of  the  greater  or  lefs  finenefs  of  his 
fenfes,  operate  according  to  the  changes  that  hap- 
pen in  his  fituation  and  ideas. 

That  the  diverfity  of  charaflers  depends  folely 
on  the  different  manners  in  which  the  fentiment  of 
felf-love  is  modified  in  men. 

That  this  fentiment,  the  neceflary  effedl  of  cor- 
poreal fenfibility,  is  common  to  all,  and  produces 
in  all  the  love  of  power. 

That  this  defire  produces  envy,  the  love  of 
wealth,  of  glory,  importance,  juftice,  virtue,  in- 
tolerance, in  fliort,  all  the  factitious  paffions,  v/hofe 
feveral  names  mean  nothing  more  than  the  dif- 
ferent applications  of  the  love  of  power. 

This  truth  eftabli(hed,  I  fliew,  by  a  fhort 
genealogy  of  the  paffions,  that  if  the  love  of  pow- 
er be  nothing  more  than  the  mere  effedl  of  corpo- 
real fenfibility,  and  if  all  men  commonly  well  or- 
ganifed  are  fenfible,  all  are  confequently  fufceoti- 
ble  of  the  fort  of  paffion  proper  to  puc  in  adion 
the  equal  aptitude  they  have  to  undtrftanding 

But  can  thefe  paffions  be  excited  to  an  equal 
degree  in  all  ?  Of  this  we  may  be  certain,  that  the 
G  g  2  love  , 
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love  of  glory  may  be  exalted  in  man  to  the  fame 
degree  of  force  as  the  fentiment  of  felf-love;  that 
the  force  of  this  fentiment  is  in  all  men  more  than 
fufficienc  to  give  them  the  degree  of  attention 
which  the  difcovery  of  the  fublimefl  truths  re- 
quires i  that  the  human  underftanding  is  confe- 
quently  fufceptible  of  perfedibility  ;  and  laftly, 
that  in  men,  commonly  well  organifed,  the  in- 
equality of  talents  can  be  nothing  more  than  the 
effea  of  the  difference  of  their  education,  in  which 
difference  I  comprehend  the  fituations  in  which 
chance  has  placed  them. 

SECTION      V. 

What  I  here  propofe  is,  to  fhew  'the  errors  and 
contradiflions  of  thofe  who  adopt  on  this  queftion 
principles  different  from  mine,  and  refer  the  in- 
equality of  underftandings  to  the  unequal  perfec- 
tions in  the  organs  of  the  fenfes. 

No  one  has  wrote  better  on  this  fubjefb  than 
M.  Rouffeau ;  I  therefore  cite  him  for  an  example. 
I  fhew,  that  always  contradiding  himfelf,  he  fome- 
times  regards  underftanding  and  charader  as  ef- 
fefls  of  the  diverfity  of  temperaments,  and  fome- 
times  adopts  the  contrary  opinion. 

That  it  refults  from  his  contradiaions  on  this 

'"'j^'^'  That 
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That  virtue,  humanity,  underftanding,  and  ta- 
lents are  acquifitions. 

That  goodnels  is  not  the  portion  of  man  in  his 
cradle. 

That  the  feeds  of  cruelty  are  in  corporeal  wants. 

That  humanity  is  confequently  in  man  always 
the  produce  of  fear,  or  of  education. 

That  M.  RoufTeau,  after  his  firft  contradidlions, 
falls  inceflantly  into  others ;  that  he  believes,  by 
turns,  education  to  be  ufeful  and  unufeful. 

Of  the  happy  ufe  that  might  be  made,  in  pub- 
lic inftrudlion,  of  fomeof  M.  RoulTeau's  ideas. 

That,  according  to  this  author,  we  mud  not 
fuppofe  childhood  and  early  youth  to  be  without 
judgment. 

I'hat  the  pretended  advantages  of  mature  age 
over  youth  are  imaginary. 

Of  the  eulogies  given  by  M.  RoufTeau  to  igno- 
rance ;  the  motives  that  induced  him  to  become 
its  apologiit. 

That  learning  has  never  contributed  to  the  cor- 
ruption of  manners ;  that  M,  RoufTeau  himfelf 
does  not  believe  it. 

Of  the  caufes  of  the  decadence  of  empires  ;  that 
among  thefe  caufes  the  improvement  of  the  arts 
and  fciences  cannot  be  cited  : 

And  that  their  cultivation  retards  the  ruin  of 
a  defpotic  empire. 

G  g  3  SEC- 
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SECTION      VI. 

I  here  confider  the  feveral  evils  produced  by  ig* 
norance. 

I  prove  that  ignorance  is  r^ot  deftructive  of  ef- 
feminacy. 

That  it  does  not  fecure  the  fidelity  of  the  fub- 
jedl. 

That  it  determines  the  moft  important  queftions 
without  examination. 

That  of  luxury  given  as  an  example. 

I  prove  that  this  queftion  cannot  be  refolred 
without  comparing  an  infinity  of  objeds  with  each 
other. 

Without  firft  annexing  precife  ideas  to  the  word 
luxury^  and  then  examining; 

If  luxury  may  not  be  ufeful  and  neceffary,  and 
if  it  always  fuppofe  intemperance  in  a  nation. 

Ol"  the  caufeof  luxury  :  if  it  may  not  be  itfelf 
thecffed;  of  thofe  public  calamities  of  which  it  is 
accnfcd  of  being  the  author.  , 

If,  to  know  the  true  caufe  of  luxury,  we  muft 
not  go  back  to  the  formation  of  focieties,  and  there 
trace  the  eff^rds  of  the  great  increafe  of  mankind. 

Obfervp,  if  this  increafe  does  not  produce 
among  them  a  divifion  of  intereft,  and  this  divi- 
fion  a  too  unequal  diftrjbution  of  the  national 
wealth. 

The 
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The  effeds  produced  by  the  two  unequal  par- 
tition of  riches,  and  by  their  introdudion  into  an 
empire. 

The  good  and  bad  effedls  of  riches. 

The  caufcs  of  the  too  great  inequality  of  for- 
tunes. 

The  means  of  oppofing  the  too  rapid  accumu- 
Jation  of  weahh  in  the  fame  hands. 

Of  countries  where  money  is  not  current. 

What  are  in  thofe  countries  the  produdive  prin- 
ciples of  virtue. 

Of  countries  where  money  is  current. 

That  money  there  becomes  the  common  objecb 
of  the  defire  of  men,  and  the  produdlive  principle 
of  their  actions  and  their  virtues. 

Of  the  period  when,  like  the  Tea,  riches  abandon 
certain  countries. 

Of  the  ftatein  which  a  nation  then  is. 

Of  the  flupefaftion  that  takes  place  of  the  lofs 
of  riches. 

Of  the  feveral  principles  of  adivity  in  nations. 

Of  money,  confidered  as  one  of  thefe  prin- 
ciples. 

Of  the  evils  occafioned  by  the  love  of  money. 

If,  in  the  prefent  ftate  of  Europe,  the  judicious 
magiftrate  ought  to  defire  a  too  haRy  diminution 
of  fuch  principle  of  aflivity. 

That  it  is  not  in  luxury,  but  in  its  produdive 
caufe,  that  we  ought  to  look  for  the  deftrudive 
principle  of  empires, 

Gg4      '  If 
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If  we  can  ufe  too  much  caution  in  examining 
queftions  of  this  nature. 

If  in  fuch  quellions  the  precipitate  judgments  of 
ignorance  do  not  frequently  involve  a  nation  in 
the  greateft  misfortunes. 

If  in  confequence  of  what  has  been  faid,  we 
ought  not  to  hats  and  defpife  the  protectors  of  ig- 
norance, and  in  general  all  thofe  who,  by  op- 
pofipg  the  progrefs  of  the  human  mind,  impede 
the  improvement  of  legifiation,  and  confequently 
the  public  happinefs,  entirely  dependent  on  the 
goodnefs  ot  the  laws. 

SECTION     VII. 

That  it  is  the  excellence  of  the  laws,  and  not, 
as  fome  pretend,  the  purity  of  religious  worfhip, 
that  can  fccure  the  happinefs  and  tranquility  of 
nation?. 

Of  the  little  influence  religions  have  on  the  vir- 
tue and  felicity  of  nations. 

Of  a  religious  fpirit,  deftrudive  of  the  legifla- 
tive  fpirit. 

That  a  religion  truly  ufeful  will  force  the  peo- 
ple tp  become  intelligent. 

That  men  do  not  ai5t  confequentially  to  their 
belief,  but  their  perfonal  advantage. 

That  more  confiftency  in  their  determinations 

would  render  the  papiftical  religion  more  detri- 

piental. 

That 
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That  fpeculative  principles  in  geneml  have  little 
influence  on  the  conduct  of  met-,  vho  ;Dc)  only 
the  laws  of  their  country  and  their  intereft. 

That  nothing  better  proves  the  prodigious 
power  of  legiflation  than  the  government  of  the 
Jefuits. 

That  it  has  furnifhed  that  religious  order  with 
the  means  of  making  kings  tremble,  and  of  exe- 
cuting the  mofl:  enormous  enterprizes. 

Of  enormous  enterprizes. 

That  thefe  enterprizes  may  be  equally  infpired 
by  the  paffions  of  gloryj  ambition  and  lanati- 
cifm. 

The  means  of  diftinguilhing  the  fort  of  paiHoa 
that  commands  them. 

Of  the  time  when  the  intereH  of  the  Jefiits 
urges  them  to  great  crimes. 

What  feet  in  France  can  oppofe  their  enter- 
prizes. 

That  Janfenifm  alone  is  able  to  deftroy  the 
Jefuits. 

That  tvithout  the  Jefuits  we  Hiould  never  have 
known  all  the  power  of  legiflation. 

That,  to  carry  it  to  perfection,  it  is  neceflary  to 
have,  like  St.  Benner,  a  religious  order  •,  or,  like 
Romulus  or  Ptnn,  an  empire  or  colony  to  found. 

That  in  every  other  firuation  the  legiflative  ge- 
nius, conftrained  by  manners  and  prejudices  al- 
ready eilablilhed,  cannor  foar  fljffi'ientlv  high,  nor 
dictate    thofe   perfect  laws    whofe    ellabiif^ment 

would 
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would  give  to   nations    the   greatefl  happpinefs 
poffible. 

That  to  refolve  the  problem  of  the  public  fe^ 
licity,  we  muft  previoufly  know  what  conftitutes 
the  happinefs  of  man, 

SECTION    VIII. 

In  what  confifts  the  happinefs  of  individuals, 
and  confequently  the  happinefs  of  a  nation,  ne- 
cefTarily  compofed  of  the  happinefs  of  all  the  in- 
dividuals ? 

That  to  refolve  this  political  problem,  we  muft 
examine  if  men  can  be  equally  happy  in  every  con- 
dition, that  is,  fill  up  all  the  inftants  of  their 
days  in  a  manner  equally  agreeably. 

Of  the  employment  of  time. 

That  this  employment  is  nearly  the  fame  in  all 
profelTion?, 

That  if  empires  are  peopled  with  none  but  un- 
fortunate perfons,  it  is  the  efFefl  of  the  imperfec- 
tion of  the  laws,  and  the  too  unequal  partition  of 
riches. 

That  the  people  may  be  made  more  eafy,  and. 
this  eafe  would  moderate  in  them  the  excefiive  de- 
fire  of  riches. 

Of  the  fevcral  motives  which  at  prefent  juftify 
that  defire. 

That 
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That  among  thefe  motives  the  mod  powerful 
is  the  fear  of  dii'gufi:  or  wearinefs. 

That  the  malady  of  difgull  is  more  common 
and  cruel  than  is  imagined. 

Of  the  influence  of  difguft  on  the  manners  of  a 
people  and  the  form  of  their  government. 

Of  religion  and  its  ceremonies,  confidered  as  a 
remedy  for  difguft. 

That  the  only  remedies  for  this  evil  are  lively 
and  diftindt  fenfations. 

From  hence  our  love  for  eloquence,  poetry,  and 
all  the  pleafing  arts,  whofe  objed:  is  to  excite  fen- 
fations of  that  kind. 

Particular  proofs  of  this  truth. 

Of  the  arts  of  amenity  ;  their  imprefllon  on  the 
opulent  idler-,  that  they  cannot  free,  him  from 
difguft. 

That  the  moft  opulent  are  in  general  the  moft 
difgufted,  becaufe  they  are  pafilve  in  almoft  all 
their  pleafures. 

That  the  paiTive  pleafures  are  in  general  the 
pioft  tranfient  and  moft  expen five. 

That  confequently  it  is  the  rich  who  feel  moft 
forcibly  the  want  of  riches. 

That  the  rich  man  would  be  always  moved 
without  the  trouble  of  moving  himfelf. 

That  he  is  without  motive  to  diveft  himfelf  of 
fin  idlenefs,  from  which  a  moderate  fortune  necef- 
farily  frees  other  men, 

Of 
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Of  the  aflbciatian  of  the  ideas  of  happinefs  and 
riches  in  our  minds ;  that  this  aflbciation  is  the  ef- 
fect of  education. 

That  a  different  education  may  produce  a  con- 
trary effe»5t. 

That  then,  without  being  equally  rich  and 
powerful,  individuals  may  be,  and  think  them- 
felves,  equally  happy. 

Of  the  remote  utility  of  thefe  principles. 

That  once  convinced  of  this  truth,  men  fhould 
no  longer  regard  evil  as  inherent  in  the  nature  of 
fociety,  but  as  an  accident  occafioned  by  the  im- 
perfedion  of  their  legiQation. 

SECTION      IX. 

Of  the  pofiibility  of  tracing  out  a  good  plan  of 
legiQation. 

Of  the  obftacles  ignorance  fets  to  its  pub- 
lication. 

Of  the  ridicule  that  is  thrown  on  every  new 
idea,  and  every  profound  ftudy  of  morality  and 
politics. 

Of  the  hatred  of  ignorance  for  all  reformation. 

Of  the  difficulty  of  making  good  laws. 

Of  the  firft  queftions  to  be  afked  on  this  fubjedl. 

Of  rewards ;  that  they  never  corrupt  the  man- 
ners, of  whatever  kind  they  be,  though  it  were  a 
luxury  of  pleafure. 

Of 
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Of  the  luxury  of  pleafures :  that  every  pleafure, 
decreed  as  a  public  acknowledgment,  cherilhes  vir- 
tue, and  makes  the  laws  refpefted,  whofe  deftruc- 
tion  never  is,  as  fome  pretend,  the  effedl  of  the  in- 
conftancy  of  the  human  mind. 

Of  the  true^caufes  of  the  changes  that  happen  ia 
the  laws  of  nations. 

That  thefe  changes  proceed  from  the  imperfec- 
tion of  thofe  laws  themfelves,  and  in  the  negligence 
of  adminiftrations,  who  know  not  how  to  reftrain 
the  ambition  of  neighbouring  nations  by  the  terror 
of  their  arms,  nor  that  of  their  fellow- citizens  by 
the  fagacity  of  their  regulations  -,  and  who,  befide, 
being  educated  in  detrimental  prejudices,  favour 
an  ignorance  of  truths  whofe  publication  would 
fecure  the  public  felicity. 

That  the  publication  of  the  truth  is  never  fatal 
but  to  him  by  whom  it  is  publixlied. 

That  a  knowledge  of  it,  ufeful  to  nations,  never 
molefts  their  peace. 

That  one  of  the  ftrongefl;  proofs  of  this  afier- 
tion  is  the  flownefs  with  which  truth  is  pro- 
pagated. 

Of  governments. 

That  the  happinefs  of  the  prince  Is  not  annexed 
in  any  government,  as  is  imagined,  to  the  mifery 
of  the  people. 

That  we  owe  the  truth  to  mankind. 

That  the  obligation  to  declare  it  fuppofcs  the 


free  ufe  of  the  means  of  difcovering  it. 


That 
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That  when  nations  are  deprived  of  this  liberty 
they  are  plunged  in  ignorance. 

Of  the  evils  produced  by  an  indifference  for  the 
truth. 

That  the  legiilator  is  not,  as  fome  pretend,  ever 
obliged  to  facrifice  the  happinefs  of  the  prefent  ge- 
neration to  that  of  future  generations. 

That  fuch  fuppofition  is  abfurd. 

That  men  ought  to  be  the  more  excited  to  the 
fearch  of  truth  ;  as  being  in  general  indifferent 
about  it,  they  judge  an  opinion  to  be  true  or  falfe, 
merely  as  it  is  their  intereft  to  believe  it  to  be  the 
one  or  the  other* 

That  this  intereft  will  make  them  deny,  on  oc- 
cafion,  the  truth  of  geometric  demonftrations. 

That  it  makes  men  efteem  in  themfelves  the 
cruelty  they  deteft  in  others. 

That  it  makes  them  refpeft  crimes* 

That  it  makes  faints. 

That  it  proves  to  great  men  the  fuperiority  of 
their  fpecies  over  that  of  other  men. 

That  it  makes  vice  to  be  honoured  in  a  pro- 
testor. 

That  the  intereft  of  the  powerful  commands 
more  imperioufly  than  the  truth,  in  general 
opinions. 

That  a  fecret  intereft  has  always  concealed  from 
the  parlian-ients  the  conformity  of  the  morality  of 
the  Jefuits  with  that  of  papifm. 

That 
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That  intereft  makes  men  daily  deny  this  maxim^ 
*'  Do  not  to  others  what  thou  wouldft  not  they 
Ihould  do  unto  thee." 

That  it  prevent  the  prieft,  who  is  an  honefi: 
man,  from  feeing  the  evils  produced  by  Catholifm, 
and  the  projedls  of  a  fed  that  is  intolerant  becaufe 
it  is  ambitious,  and  regicide  becaufe  it  is  in- 
tolerant. 

Of  the  means  employed  by  the  church  to  fub- 
jefl  nations. 

Of  the  time  when  the  Catholic  church  will  fuJ3er 
its  pretenfions  to  lie  dormant. 

Of  the  time  when  it  will  revive  them. 

The  pretenfions  of  the  church  proved  by  right. 

The  fame  pretenfions  proved  by  fads. 

Of  the  means  of  enchaining  ecclefiaftic  am- 
bition. 

That  toleration  which  can  alone  reftrain  iti,  may, 
by  enlightening  the  minds  of  men,  fecure  the  tran- 
quility and  happinefs  of  nations,  v/hofe  charaders 
are  fufceptible  of  all  the  forms  that  the  law,  the 
government,  and  efpecially  public  education  can 
give  them. 

SECTION      X. 

Of  the  power  of  education,  and  the  mcansof 
giving  it  the  utmoft  degree  of  perfedion.  Of  the 
obftacles  to  the  progrefs  of  this  fcience. 

Of 
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Of  the  facility  with  which,  thefe  obftacles  re- 
moved, the  plan  of  an  excellent  education  might 
be  traced  out. 

Of  education. 

That  it  can  do  all. 

That  princes,  like  private  perfons,  arc  the  pro- 
duce of  their  intrruct!  ;n. 

That  we  cannot  expect  great  princes  without  a 
great  change  in  their  education. 

Of  the  principal  advantages  of  a  public  over  a 
private  education. 

A  general  idea  of  the  corporeal  education  of 
man. 

Of  the  time  and  fituation  in  which  man  is  fuf- 
ceptibie  of  a  moral  education. 

Of  education  relative  to  different  profeflions. 

Of  the  moral  education  of  man. 

Of  the  obllacles  to  the  perfection  of  this  part  of 
education. 

The  intereft  of  the  prieft,  the  firft  obftacle. 

The  imperfection  of  mod  governments,  the  fe- 
cond  obftacle. 

That  every  important  reformation  in  the  moral 
part  of  education  fuppofes  a  reformation  in  the  laws 
and  form  of  government. 

That  this  reformation  made,  and  the  obftacles 
that  oppofe  the  progrefs  of  inftruction  once  re- 
moved, the  problem  of  the  beft  education  pofiible 
will  be  refolved. 

What 
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\Vhat  I  propofe  in  the  four  following  chapters 
5s  to  prove  the  analogy  of  my  opinions  wich  thofe 
of  Locke. 

To  Ihew  all  the  importance  and  extent  of  the 
principle  of  corporeal  fenfibllity. 

To  reply  to  the  reproach  of  materialifm  and  im- 
piety. 

To  fhew  all  the  abfurdity  of  fuch  accufations, 
and  the  impoffibility  of  any  intelligent  moralifts 
efcaping,  in  this  refped,  the  cenfures  of  the  ec- 
clefiaftics, 

CHAP.       I. 

Of  the  analogy   of  my  principles  with  thofe  of 
Locke, 

TH  E  underftanding  is  nothing  more  than  the 
alTemblage  of  our  ideas.  Our  ideas,  fays 
Locke,  come  to  us  by  the  fenfes ;  and  from  this 
principle,  as  from  mine,  it  may  be  concluded  that 
the  underftanding  is  nothing  more  in  us  than  aa 
acquifuion. 

To  regard  it  as  a  mere  gift  of  nature,  or  the  ef- 
fe6t  of  a  particular  organifation,  without  being 
able  to  name  the  organ  by  which  it  is  produced,  is 
to  bring  back  to  philofophy  the  occult  qualities  ; 
it  is  to  believe  without  proof,  and  judge  at  a 
venture. 

Vol.  II.  H  h  Hiftory 
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Hiftory  and  experience  equally  inform  us  that 
the  underftanding  is  independent  of  the  greater 
or  lefs  finenefs  of  the  fenfes  •,  that  men  of  different 
ronftitutions  are  fufcep.ible  of  the  fame  paffions 
and  the  fame  ideas. 

The  principles  of  Locke,  far  from  contradicting 
this  opinion,  confirm  it;  they  prove  that  education 
makes  us  what  we  are  •,  that  men  the  more  refem- 
ble  each  other  as  their  indrudlions  are  more  fimi- 
lar;  and  confequently  that  a  German  refembles  a 
Frenchman  more  than  an  Afiatic ;  and  another 
German  more  than  a  Frenchman  ;  and,  in  (hort, 
if  the  underftandings  of  men  be  \'ery  different,  it 
is  becaufe  none  of  them  have  the  fame  edu- 
cation. 

Such  are  the  fads  on  which  I  have  compofed 
this  work  •,  I  offer  it  with  the  more  confidence  to 
the  public,  as  the  analogy  of  my  principles  with 
thofe  of  Locke  affure  me  of  their  truth. 

If  I  were  defirous  of  courting  the  proteflion  of 
the  theologians,  I  would  add,  that  thefe  principles 
are  the  mofl  conformable  to  the  ideas  a  Chriflian 
ought  to  form  of  the  juftice  of  God. 

In  fad,  if  the  underflanding,  the  charaders,  and 
paffions  of  men  depend  on  the  unequal  perfedion 
of  their  organs,  and  each  individual  were  a  dif- 
ferent machine,  how  could  the  juflice  of  heaven, 
or  even  that  of  earth,  require  the  fame  effects  froni 
difimilar  machines  ?   Would  God  have  given  the 

faa^e 
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fame  law  to  all,  without  granting  them  all  the  fame 
means  of  fulfilling  it  ? 

If  a  refined  and  delicate  probity  be  that  of  pre- 
cept, and  if  that  kind  of  precept  frequently  fup- 
pofes  great  intelligence,  it  follows,  that  all  men 
commonly  well  organifed,  muft  be  endowed  by 
the  Divinity  with  an  equal  aptitude  to  under- 
flanding. 

Let  it  not  be  imagined  however  that  I  would 
maintain  the  truth  of  my  principles  by  theological 
arguments;  I  do  not  accufe  to  the  fanatics,  thofe 
vvhofe  opinions  on  this  fubje6t  are  different  from 
mine  :  to  oppofe  them  with  other  arms  than  thofe 
of  reafon,  would  be  to  wound  the  enemy  behind 
whom  I  dared  not  look  in  the  face. 

Experience  and  reafon  are  the  only  judges  of 
my  principles :  were  their  truth  demonftrated,  I 
fhould  not  conclude  that  thefe  principles,  ought  to 
be  immediately  and  univerfaliy  adopted.  The 
truth  is  always  propagated  flowjy,  1  he  Hunga- 
rians believed  in  vampires  a  long  time  after  their 
nonexiftence  had  been  demon ftrated.  The  anti- 
quity of  an  error  renders  it  for  a  long  time  refpedl- 
able.  1  therefore  do  not  flatter  myfelf  with  feeing 
the  common  race  of  men  abandon,  for  my 
opinions,  thofe  in  which  they  have  been  edu- 
cated, and  which  they  refpeft. 

How  many  are  there  who,  inwardly  convinced 

of  the  falfity  of  an  opinion,  ftill  maintain  it,  bc- 

eaufe  it  is  generally  believed,  and  becaufe  they  will 

H  h  2  not 
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not  ftruggle  with  a  public  opinion !  There  are 
few  fincere  lovers  of  the  truth,  few  who  employ 
themfelves  earneftly  in  the  fearch  after  it,  and  who 
embrace  it  wherever  they  find  ir.  For  a  man  to 
dare  to  declare  himfelf  the  apoflle  of  the  truth,  he 
muft  centre  ail  his  happinefs  in  the  pofTefTion 
of  it. 

Befide,  to  whom  is  it  granted  to  perceive  at  once 
the  truth  of  a  new  opinion  ?  To  a  fmall  number 
of  young  people,  who  having,  at  their  entering  the 
world,  no  determined  ideas,  chofe  the  moft  ra- 
tional. It  is  for  them  and  poflerity  the  philofo- 
pher  writes.  The  philofopher  fees  in  the  per- 
fpedlive  of  futurity  the  time  when  an  opinion  that 
is  true,  but  fingular  and  little  known,  fliall  be- 
come the  common  and  general  opinion.  Fie  who 
cannot  enjoy  by  anticipation  the  eulogies  of  pcfte- 
rity,  but  defires  impatiently  the  glory  of  the  pre- 
fent  day,"  fhould  refrain  from  the  fearch  after  truth  : 
it  will  not  offer  itfelf  to  his  inquiry. 

CHAP.        11. 

Of  the  importance  and  extent  of  the  principle  of  cor- 
poreal  fenfibility, 

WHAT   is  a  fcience  .''   A  feries  of  propofi- 
tions  which  all  relate  to  one  general  and 
original  principle.      Is  morality  a  fcience.''    Yes  -, 
ji(  in  corporeal  fenfacion  I  have  difcovered  the  fole 
.,..,  principle 
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principle  of  which  all  the  precepts  of  morality  are 
the  neceflary  coniequences.  It  is  an  evident 
proof  of  the  truth  of  this  principle,  that  it  explains 
all  the  modes  of  being  of  mankind,  that  it  de- 
velops the  caufes  of  their  underftanding,  their  llu- 
pidity,  their  love,  their  hatred,  their  errors  and 
contraditflions.  This  principle  ought  to  be  the 
more  eafily  and  univerfally  adopted,  as  the  exift- 
ence  of  corporeal  fcnfibility  is  a  faft  allowed  by 
all,  as  the  idea  of  it  is  clear,  the  notion  diftindt, 
the  expreffion  determinate,  and,  laftly,  as  no  error 
can  m-ix  iifelf  with  fo  (imple  an  axiom. 

Corporeal  fenfibility  feems  to  have  been  given 
to  men  as  a  tutelar  angel,  charged  to  watch  incef- 
fantly  over  their  prefervation.  Let  men  be 
happy  ;  this  perhaps  is  the  fole  view  of  nature,  and 
the  fole  principle  of  morality.  When  the  laws 
are  good,  private  intereft  will  never  be  deftruc- 
tiveof  that  of  the  public  :  every  one  will  be  em- 
ployed in  purfuing  his  felicity  ;  every  one  will  be 
fortunate  and  juft  ;  becaufe  every  one  will  perceive 
that  his  happinels  depends  upon  that  of  his 
neighbour. 

In  numerous  focieties  where  the  laws  are  ftill 
imperfedt,  if  the  villain,  the  fanatic,  and  the  tyrant 
forget  their  duty,  let  death*  ftrike  the  villain,  the 


*  Our  anther  douhtlefs  means  that  ihcy  Jhnuld  recel've  the  moji 
condign  punijhment ;  hut  death,  as  I ha've  el/eivhere  Jhezvn,  is  not 
thtmoji  condign  puni^i-nent  for  atrocious  critnts. 


H  h  3  fanaticj 
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fanatic,  the  tyrant,  and  every  enemy  to  the  public 

welfare, 

Pleafure  and  pain  are  the  bonds  by  which  pri- 
vate intereft  may  be  always  united  with  that  of  the 
nation  :  they  both  take  their  fource  trom  corporeal 
fenfibility.  The  fciences  of  morality  and  legifla- 
tion  cannot  therefore  be  any  thing  elfe  than  deduc- 
tions from  this  fimple  principle  :  I  may  alfo  add, 
that  is  deve!opmt:nt  extends  even  to  the  feveral 
rules  of  the  arts  of  amenity,  whofe  objects,  as  I 
have  already  faid,  is  to  excite  fenfations  in  us  ;  and 
the  more  lively  they  are(io),  the  more  beautiful 
and  fublime  the  work  they  produce  will  appear. 

Corporeal  fenfibility  is  man  himfelf,  and  the 
principle  of  all  he  produces  ;  fo  that  his  know- 
ledge never  extends  beyond  that  of  the  fenfes ;  all 
that  is  not  fubjeft  to  them  is  inaccelTible  to  his  un- 
derltanding. 

The  fcholaftics  however  pretend,  without  their 
aid,  to  pierce  into  the  intelleftual  kingdoms  :  but 
thefe  Sifyphi  roll  a  ftooe  that  will  inceffantly  fall 
back  upon  them.  What  is  the  produce  of  their 
vain  declamations  and  eternal  wranglings  ?  what 
do  v/e  find  in  their  immenfe  volumes  ?  A  deluge 
of  words  extended  over  a  defert  of  ideas. 

To  what  is  the  fcience  of  man  reducible  ?  To 
two  forts  of  knowledge  : 

The  one  is  that  of  the  relation  objects  have  to 
him  J 

The 
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The  other,  that  of  the  relation  objects  have  to 

each  other. 

Now  what  are  thefe  two  forts  of  knowledge, 
but  two  different  developments  of  corporeal  fen- 

fibility  *  ? 

My  fellow-citizens  may,   after  this  work,  fee 
further  and  better  than  I  do  :   I  have  Ihewn  them 
the   principle  from   which  they  may  deduce   the 
laws  that  are  proper  to  eftablifli  their  happinefs  : 
If  its  novelty    furprife  them,   and  they  doubt  its 
truth,  let  them  try  to  fubftitute  for  it,  one  whofe 
exiftence  fhall  be  as  univerfally  acknowledged,  of 
which  they  have  as  clear  an  idea,  and  from  which 
they  can  draw  as  great  a  number  of  confequences. 
If  there  be  none  fuch,  let  them  then  regard  cor- 
poreal fenfibilicy  as  the  fole  touchftone  by  which, 
for  the  future,  the  truth  or  falfhood  of  each  pro- 
pcfition  in  morality  and  politics  is  to  be  proved. 
Every    propoficion   fhould  be   reputed  falfe  that 
cannot  be  deduced  from  this  axiom.     Error  is  the 
fole  matter  heterogeneous  to  truth.      For  the  reft, 
I  am  not  a  legiflator,  and  occupy  but  afmallfpace 
in  this  univerfe  :  all  that  I  am  able  to  do  for  my 
fellow- citizens  is  to  prefentthem  in  this  work  with 
the  fole  principle  of  their   knowledge.     I  have 

*  If  men  regard  the  principle  of  corporeal  fenfibility  as  de- 
ftruftiv  of  the  doftrine  taught  concerning  the  foul,  they  de- 
ceive then-.Telves.  If  I  be  fenfible,  it  is  becaufe  I  have  a  foul, 
a  principle  of  life  and  fenfation,  to  which  you  may  always  give 
what  name  you  will. 

H  h  4  doubt- 
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doubtlefs  advanced  nothing  in  this  book  contrary 
to  true  religion  •,  but  I  have  maintained  the  ne^ 
cefTiry  of  toleration  j  I  have  (hewn  the  dangers  to 
which  the  too  great  power  of  the  prieflhood  equally 
expofes  both  pi  ince  and  people  -,  I  have  pointed  out 
the  barrier  that  may  be  oppofed  to  its  ambition  : 
I  am  therefore  in  their  fight  impious ;  but  fiiall  I 
appear  fo  in  the  eyes  of  the  public  ? 


CHAP.      III. 

Of  the  accufations  of  mnteriaJifm  and  impiety^  and  of 
their  ahfurdity. 

THE  hatred  of  the  theologians  may  be 
dreaded  at  Paris  and  Lifbon  ;  but  there  are 
countries  where  that  hatred  is  impotent ;  where 
the  reproach  of  impiety  is  no  longer  regarded  ; 
where  every  accufition  of  that  kind  is  become  ri^^- 
diculous,  and  confidered  as  a  vague  exprcflion  of 
monachal  fury  and  ftupidity. 

Of  what  impiety  moreover  can  they  accufe  me  ? 
I  have  in  no.  part  of  this  work  denied  the  Trinity, 
the  divinity  of  Jefus,  the  immortality  of  the  foul, 
the  refurreflion  of  the  dead,  nor  even  any  one  ar- 
ticle of  the  papifts  creed  :  I  have  not  therefore  in 
any  fort  attacked  religion. 

But  the  Jefuics  have  accufed  the  Janfenifts  of 
materialifm  j  they  may  therefore  accufe  me  of  it : 

be 
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be  it  fo  ;  I  fnall  concent  myfelf  with  anfwering 
them,  tliat  tliey  have  no  complete  ideas  of  matter  ♦, 
that  they  know  nothing  but  body  ;  that  the  word 
materialijl  is  as  obfcure  to  them  as  to  me  ;  that 
we  are  in  this  refpeft  equally  ignorant,  but  that 
they  are  more  fanatic. 

Every  confiftcnt  book  is  regarded  with  horror 
by  the  theologians. 

"  La  raifon  a  leurs  yeux  n'efl:  jamais  Catho- 
*'  lique." 

Reafcn  is  never  Catholic  in  their  eyes. 

The  hereditary  enemies  of  every  rational  work, 
perhaps  theywill  anathematife  this  ;  yet  have  I  faid 
no  evil  of  them  that  was  not  abfolutely  indifpenf- 
able.  I  could  have  wrote  after  St.  Jerome,  that  the 
church  is  the  whore  of  Babylon  :  I  have  not  done 
it.  Where  I  take  part  againft  the  priefts,  it  is  in 
favour  of  nations  and  of  fovereigns.  Where  I 
plead  the  caufe  of  toleration,  it  is  to  prevent 
their  committing  nev/  crimes. 

But,  they  will  fay,  if  toleration  be  eftablifhed,  if 
the  church  model  its  condud  after  that  of  Jefus, 
under  what  pretence  can  it  imprifon  and  burn  ci- 
tizens, alTaffinate  princes,  &c.  the  church,  then 
lefs  dreaded,  will  be  Icfs  refpefted.  Now  what 
fignifies  the  example  of  Jefus,  what  the  church 
defires  it  to  be  powerful.     A  proof  of  this. 

Is  the  approbation  it  has  given  to  the  morality 
pf  the  Jefuits  j 

Th? 
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The  title  of  Vice- God  granted  to  its  head  ; 
And,  laftly,  the  belief  of  its  infallibiHty,  which  is 
become  an  article  of  faith  in  Italy,  maiigre  the  ex- 
prefs  declaration  of  fcripcure,  that  every  man  is  a 
liar. 

■  Would  the  prieft,  without  the  motive  of  am- 
bition, have  affirmed  that  the  pope  holds  a  middle 
rank  between  God  and  man  ?  Nee  Deus,  nee  homOy 
quia  neuter  eft,  fed  inter  titrumque.  Without  a  fi- 
milar  motive,  wor.ld  the  pope  have  fuffcred  him- 
felf  to  be  treated  as  demi-god  ?  Would  he  have 
permitted  Stephen  Patracenus  to  write,  that  in  the 
pope  refided  all  power  over  all  the  powers  of  hea- 
ven and  earth  :  In  papa  eft  omnis  pot  eft  as,  fupra  om- 
tces  foteftates  tarn  cteli  quam  terr^.  Would  Boni- 
face VIII.  in  an  afiembly  held  at  Rome  on  occa- 
fion  of  the  jubilee,  have  faid,  I  am  pope  and  em- 
peror, I  have  power  over  heaven  and  earth  :  Ego 
jum  psntifex  (^  imperator,  terreftre  ac  cekfle  impe- 
rium  haheo.  Would  the  pope  have  approved  the 
phrafe  in  the  canon  law,  where  he  is  called  the 
Lord  our  God  ?  Dominus  Beusnofter.  Would  Ni- 
cholas have  boafted  of  having  been  called  God  by 
Conftantine  ?  canon  Satis  evidcnter,  Dift.  96. 
Vv'^ould  the  theologians  have  declared,  in  other 
canons,  "  That  the  pope  is  as  much  above  the 
*'  emperor,  as  pure  gold  is  above  bafe  lead  •,  that 
♦'  the  emperors  receive  their  authority  from  the 
*'  pope,  as   the  moon  leceives  its  light  from  the 

"  fun  i 
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**  fun  i  that  the   emperors  conftquently  wil!  never 
"  be  any  tiling  elfe  cban  moons  '^Z* 

To  coriciu'de,  would  ihe  prirds,  to  juflify  their 
intolerance,  have  made  of  the  Divioi  y  an  unjuft, 
revengeful,  and  wrathful  tyran*  ?  would  :hey  have 
heaped  on  God  all  the  vices  of  men  f  ? 

If  every  mean  of  acquiring  power  appear  law- 
ful to  the  priefthood,  every  obflacle  fet  to  the  in- 
creafe  of  that  power  mud  appear  an  impiety  -,  I 
therefore  am  impious  in  their  eyes.  Now  fuch  is, 
in  certain  countries,  the  power  of  the  prieft  over 
the  prince,  that  the  former  can  at  his  pleafure  irri- 
tate the  latter  agiinft  thofe  very  authors  who  de- 
fend the  rights  of  his  crown  :  how  many  devout 
fouls  moreover  can  they  excite  to  worry  a  wri- 
ter! 

*  One  of  of  the  canonical  do(5>ors.  Pill  more  hardy,  faid, 
Pafia  tft  fupra  me,  (x*ra  me,  papa  ijt  vmnis  \£  fupi  u  omnia  ;  papa 
is  dominus  dom-nantium,  papa  pot  ell  mutarf  quadrat  a  roivnuis  :  that 
is,  the  sone  is  within  me,  and  without  me;  the  pep*"  is  all, 
and  above  all  ;  he  is  the  lord  of  lords,  and  of  a  fquarehe 
can  make  a  circle  What  propofition  can  be  more  impious,  if 
by  the  confeffion  of  the  theologians,  the  Divifiity  cannot  make 
a  ftick  without  two  ends., 

+  Fciv  nations,  fay  travellers,  honour  tlie  devil  under  his  true 
name;  but  many  honour  him  under  that  of  God.  When  a  peo- 
ple adore  aBeingwhofe  laws  are  incomprehenfible,  aBeino  that 
requires  the  belief  of  what  is  incredible,  commands  what  is 
impraflicable,  punilh^s  a  weaknefs  with  eternal  torments,  and 
damns  men  for  not  doing  what  is  impoflible  they  (hould  do  j 
it  is  evident  that  fuch  people,  under  the  name  of  God,  worlhip 
the  devil.  See  a  treatife  on  Falfe Religion,  from  which  I  have 
taken  this  paifage, 

I  have 
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I  have  read  the  (lory  of  the  rofe-coloured  geefe 
in  Crebillon  •,  and  in  the  world  1  have  always  ken 
that  amiable  and  devout  troop  guided  by  ftiipid, 
filthy>  and  iniquitous  monks-.  The  geefe  always 
think  as  he  does  j  they  lee  impiety  wherever  he 
points  it  out  to  them. 

This  moreover  is  not  the  only  reproach  they 
will  make  me  •,  the  (lave  and  the  courtier  will  ac- 
cufe  me  of  having  fpoke  evil  of  arbitrary  power  : 
I  have  certainly  painted  it  in  its  true  colours ;  but 
it  was  from  a  love  to  the  people,  and  to  princes 
themfelves.  Every  fovereign,  as  hiftory  proves,  is 
either  dependent  on  an  army,  if  he  bear  the  fcepter 
of  arbitrary  power*,  or  dependent  on  the  law,  if  he 
command  as  a  limited  monarch.  Now  of  thefe  two 
.dependencies,  which  is  moft  defirable  for  the 
prince  ?  in  which  is  his  perfon  the  leail  expofed  ? 
The  latter. 

*We  may  diftinguifh  two  forts  of  defpotifm  ;  the  one  of 
power,  the  other  of  practice  :  this  new  dillindlion  is  fruitful  in 
confequences.  A  prince  is  a  defpot  in  power,  when  by  the 
1; umber  of  his  troops,  and  the  ferriiicy  of  the  minds  of  the  peo- 
ple, he  has  acquired  the  power  neceflary  to  difpofe  of  the  pro- 
perty, the  life,  and  liberty  of  his  fubjefts  at  his  pleafure. 

Aslor^  a  prince  does  not  ufe  this  power,  as  long  as  the  peo- 
ple do  not  fufier,  they  think  the  government  good,  and  remain 
unconcerned. 

But  if  after  having  acquired  the  power  to  hurt,  the  prince 
pot  it  in  praflice,  and  deprive  the  people  of  their  properties, 
ihey  are  then  irritated,  they  would  throw  off  the  yoke  that 
galis  them  ;  but  it  is  too  late:  it  is  at  the  birth  of  that  un- 
Jimited  power  the  evils  tbey  feci  fiiould  have  been  Hifled. 

The 
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The  laws  govern  a  free  people. 

Delations,  force,  and  atrocity  govern  a  people 
of  flaves;  and  among  them  internal  intrigues  and 
the  caprice  of  the  army  frequently  decide  the  life 
of  the  monarch. 

I  fhall  not  extend  this  fubjed  any  further. 

In  political  fubjecls,  a  word  is  fufficient  to  in- 
form mankind  :  it  is  not  fo  in  religious  matters; 
the  light  of  reafon  rarely  enters  the  dwellings  of 
the  devout  *.  They  may  hereafter,  when  better 
inftru6led,  at  laft  acknowledge  that  there  is  no 
work  exempt  from  the  accufation  of  impiety. 

*  Aboulola,  the  moil  famous  of  the  Arabic  poets,  had  no 
opinion  of  the  difcernment  of  the  devouts.  The  following  is 
a  tranflation  of  fome  of  his  flanzas. 

]fla  is  come;  he  has  abolilhed  the  law  of  MoufTai. 

Mahomet  has  followed  him;  he  introduced  prayers  five  times 
each  day. 

His  followers  pretend  that  no  other  prophet  \v'A\  come. 

They  employ  chemfelves  in  ufelefs  prayers  from  morning  to 
right. 

Tell  me  now,  fince  you  have  lived  under  one  of  thefe  laws 
have  you  enjoyed  mere  fun  and  moon  ? 

If  you  anfwer  me  impertinently,  I  Ihall  lift  up  my  voice 
againft  you  ;  but  if  you  fpeak  fincerely,  I  Hiall  continue  to 
fpeak  quite  gently. 

The  Chriftians  in  their  purfuits  wander  here  and  there,  and 
the  MulTulmans  are  quite  out  their  way. 

The  Jews  are  nothing  more  than  mummies;  and  the  magi  of 
Perfia  are  mere  dreamers. 

The  world  is  divided  into  two  clafTcs  of  men. 

The  one  have  underftanding,  but  no  religion. 

The  other  have  religion,  but  no  underftanding. 

CHAP. 
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CHAP.      IV. 

Of  the  impcfflbiliiy  for  any  intelligent  moralifl  to  efcape 
ecdefiaflic  cenfures. 

WH  E  N  a  man  defends  the  rights  of  the 
people,  he  injures  the  intereft  of  the 
church,  which  feeks  a  pretence  to  accufe  him,  and 
fuch  pretence  it  always  finds. 

The  fcriprures  are  the  book  of  God,  and  their 
divers  interpretations  form  the  different  fe-ils  of 
Chriftians  :  it  is  therefore  on  the  fcriptures  that  he* 
refies  are  founded. 

Jefus  favoured  that  of  the  Arians,  when  he  faid, 
*'  My  father  is  greater  than  1."  Jefus  changed 
all  our  ideas  of  the  Divinity,  when  he  feemed  to 
regard  him  as  the  author  of  evil,  and  faid  in  his 
prayer,  "  Lead  us  not  into  temptation.'*  Now 
if  in  the  Lord's  prayer  itfelf  we  meet  with  fo  ex- 
traordinary a  propofition,  in  what  human  work 
may  not  monachal  hatred  and  malice  find 
out  herefy  ?  If  we  write  in  favour  of  humanity, 
the  facerdotal  intereft  becomes  offi^nded,  and  then 
■we  may  cry  out  widi  the  prophet,  "  Defiver  my 
•'  work  from  iniquitous  lips,  and  from  a  deceitful 
*'  tongue  *."     If  therefore  they  fliould  draw  from 

•  How  many  theological  libels  have  been  publifhed  againft 
the  Treatife  on  the  Miiid  !  What  was  the  author's  crime?  The 
difcovering  the  fecret  of  the  church,  which  cotififts  in  debafing 
mankind,  in  order  to  draw  from  them  the  moft  money  and  moll 
refpeft  poflible.  Some  honed  priefis  defended  that  work,  but 
their  number  was  too  fmall ;  they  had  not  a  majority  of  voices 

among 
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this  work  fome  ill- feeming  confequences,  I  fhould 
not  be  furprifed.  What  God  has  not  done  in  the 
fcriptures,  I  have  certainly  not  done  in  this  book ; 
I  have  not  that  abfurd  and  blafphemous  pride. 
What  propofition  is  there  in  geometry  itfelf  from 
which,  on  occafion,  fome  abfurd  and  even  impi- 
ous confequence  may  not  be  deduced  ? 

A  mathematical  point,  for  example,  has  not  ac- 
cording to  geometers,  eicher  length,  breadth,  or 
depth  :  now  if  a  line  be  compofed  of  a  certain 
number  of  points  j  a  furface  of  a  certain  number 
of  lines  ;  a  cube  of  a  certain  number  of  furfaces; 
and  if  a  point  has  no  parts,  there  cannot  exift 
either  lines,  furfaces  or  cubes,  no  bodies,  no  fenfi- 
ble  objefls  i  there  can  be  no  palaces  that  contain 
libraries,  or  any  books  that  contain  fcriptures  and 
revelations. 

If  fuch  be  the  immediate  confequence  of  the 
definition  of  a  mathematical  point,  what  book 
can  be  fecure  from  the  reproach  of  impiety  ? 
The  fyflem  of  grace  itfelf  is  not  exempt.  The 
theologians  then  maintain,  at  the  fame  time,  that 
inequality  of  being  juft,  God  grants  a  fufficienc 
grace  to  all,  and  yet  that  this  fufficient  grace  will  not 
fuffice.   What  an  abfurd  and  impious  contradiftion  I 

In  matters  of  religion,  confequences  ought 
never  to  be  inferred  from   principle.      A  man  is 

among  the  clergy  ;  it  was,  above  all,  the  arclibiniop  of  Paris 
who  urged  the  Sorbonnc  to  rife  againft  the  book  on  the  Mind, 
which  they  did  not  underftand  :  it  was  the  prophet  Balaam, 
who,  mounted  on  his  afs,  preffed  forward  without  perceiving  the 
fpirit  or  angel  that  oppofed  hini. 

not 
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not  an  infidel,  when  he  does  not  formally  and  pd- 
ficively  deny  lome  article  of  faith. 

If  the  monks  and  the  pricfts  will  deign,  lik^ 
true  chriftians,  to  interpret  charitably,  fuch  paf- 
fages  as  may  chance  to  flip  into  a  philofophic 
work,  they  will  find  nothing  that  is  not  orthodox. 

In  this  work  I  have  pleaded  the  caufe  of  tole- 
ration, and  confequently  of  humanity  :  but  is  a 
man  an  arheift  becaufe  he  is  humane? 

If  I  v/ould  have  paid  lefs  regard  to  reafon  per- 
haps, by  example  of  the  Janfenifts,  I  (hould  have 
fubmitted  this  work  to  the  decifion  of  the  firfb 
council,  and  have  begged  the  readers  to  have  (een. 
with  their  eyes,  and  have  judged  by  their  rea- 
fon. Of  this  I  can  affure  the  reader,  that  in  com- 
pofing  this  book,  my  ohjed  has  been  to  fecure 
the  happinefs  of  nations,  and  the  lives  of  fo- 
vercigns.  If  I  have  wounded  ecclefiaftic  pride, 
it  was  becaufe,  like  Lucian,  *'  I  better  liked  to 
"  difpleafe  in  fpeaking  the  truth,  than  to  pleafe 
"  by  relating  fables.'' 

Though  feme  errors  fhould  be  difcovered  iri 
this  work,  I  fhall  always  bear  myfelf  this  tefti- 
mony,  that  I  have  not  at  leafh  intentionally  erred, 
but  have  faid  what  I  thought  true  and  ufeful  to 
individuals  and  to  nations.  Who  then  can  be 
my  enemy  ?  and  who  will  rife  up  againO:  mei* 
They  alone  who  hate  the  truth,  and  wifli  ill  to 
their  country.  For  the  reft,  if  the  papifl  calum- 
niate me,  I  ftiall  cry  with  the  prophet,  *'  Let 
'*  them  curfe  me,  but  do  thou  Lord  blefs  me." 

What 
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What  I  have  in  particular  to  inform  the  clergy 
of  France  is,  that  their  immoderate  and  ridiculous 
fury  againft  letters,  renders  them  fufpeded  and 
odious  to  Europe.  A  man  makes  a  book,  that 
book  is  full  of  truths  or  errors.  In  the  firft  cafe, 
why,  under  the  name  of  the  author,  perfecute  the 
truth  itfelf  ?  In  the  other  cafe,  why  punifh  in  a 
writer,  errors  that  are  evidently  involuntary  ? 
Whoever  does  not  write  for  hire,  or  to  pleafe  a 
party,  can  propofe  to  himfelf  nothing  but  glory 
as  the  reward  of  his  labours.  Now  glory  is  al- 
ways attached  to  the  truth  :  if  by  fearching  after 
it  I  fall  into  an  error,  the  oblivion  in  which  my 
name  and  my  work  will  be  plunged  will  be  my 
punifliment,  and  the  only  punifhment  I  fliall 
deferve.  If  men  would  have  death  to  be  the  pu- 
nifhment  of  a  dubious  or  falfe  iudgment,  what 
writer  would  be  fecure  of  his  life?  and  v/ho  (hall 
throw  the  firfc  ftone  ?  What  do  the  pricfls  pro- 
pofe by'  requiring  the  punifhment  of  an  author  ? 
If  they  purfue  an  error  with  fire  and  fword,  they 
give  it  credit.  If  they  purfue  a  truth  with  the 
fame  rancour,  they  render  its  propagation  more 
rapid.  What  has  the  condudl  of  the  papiftical 
clergy  hitherto  proved  ?  Merely  that  they  have 
been,  and  always  will  be,  perfecurers  of  the  truth. 
More  moderation  would  doubtlefs  become  them 
better.  Moderation  is  at  all  times  decent  -,  but 
it  is  even  necefTiry  in  an  age  when  cruelry  irri- 
tates the  minds  of  men,  bucdoes  not  fubj'::^(51:  them. 
Virtus  ncn  ieryita  vAonftris. 
Vol.  II.  It  NOTES. 
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NOTE 


1.  (Page  4CO.)'nr^O  what  may  the  fcience  of  education  be 
X      reduced  ?   To  the   means  of  compelling 
mankind    to  acquire  thofe  virtues  and  talents  we   require   in 
them.     Is  there  any  thing  impoflible  to  education  ?  No. 

Does  a  child  of  the  village  fear  fpedlres,  and  you  would  dlf- 
pel  that  fear  in  him  ?  Leave  him  in  a  wood,  with  the  paths  of 
which  he  is  acquainted;  follow  him  without  his  perceiving  it, 
and  let  him  return  to  the  houfe  alone.  After  three  or  four 
walks  he  will  fee  no  more  fpedlres  in  the  wood  ;  he  will  have 
acquired  by  habit  and  receffity  all  the  courage  with  which 
they  infpire  young  peafants. 

2.  (ibid.)  If  parents  ftould  intereft  themfelves  with  all 
that  attention  they  pretend,  in  the  education  of  their  children,, 
they  would  certainly  take  more  care  of  them.  Whom  would 
they  chufe  for  nurfes?  Women,  who  being  previoufly  diverted, 
by  intelligent  perfans,  of  their  ridiculous  tales  and  maxims, 
would  be  qualified  to  correal  the  faults  of  the  moll  tender 
infancy.  Parents  would  take  care  that  their  fons,  after  be- 
ing attended,  till  fix  years  old,  by  women,  fhould  then  euter 
the  houfes  of  public  inftruftion,  where,  far  from  the  difiipations 
of  the  world,  theyfnould  remain  till  feventeenor  eighteen  years 
old  ;  that  is,  till  the  time  they  enter  the  world,  and  there  re- 
ceive the  education  of  men  :  an  education  doubtlefs  the  moil 
important,  but  entirely  dependent  on  the  focieties  they  fre- 
quent, the  fituations  in  which  they  are  placed,  and  the  form  of 
government  under  which  thuy  live. 

3.  (p.  404.)  If  violent  exercifes  fortify  not  only  the  body, 
but  alfo  the  temperament,  it  is  perhaps  becaufe  they  retard  in 
man  the  premature  gratification  of  certain  pleafures. 

It  is  not  the  reproaches  of  a  mother,  nor  the  fermons  of  a 
curate,  but  fatigue  alone  that  can  damp  the  fierce  defircs  of 
youth. 

The 
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The  more  a  young  man  perfpires.  the  more  animal  fplrks  he 
trxhaufts-  in  theexercifes  of  the  body  and  the  mind,  tne  lefs  hi* 
imaginat'ion  will  be  heated,    the  lefs  inclination  he  will  have 

to  love.  ■       „  r        '      1        fl-  n     r 

Perhaps  the  excefSve  love  of  women  in  Afia,  is  the  efFeil  ot 
the  idlenefs  of  body  and  mind  with  thofe  people.  Ic  is  certain, 
ihatin  Canada,  the  favage,  daily  exhaufted  by  hunting  and  fifii- 
in-  is  in  ge^ieral  little  fenfible  to  pleafure.  The  tnrdy  love  of 
women  among  the  ancient  Germans  was  doubtlefs  the  efFeft  of 
the  fame  cauf..  M.  Roufleau.  p.  144-  vol.  va.  of  Emihus, 
■hiehly  extols  the  continence  of  that  people,  and  regards  it  as 
the  caufe  of  their  valour.  I  make,  as  well  as  M.  Rouffeau, 
great  account  of  continence  ;  but  I  do  not  agree  with  him  that  . 
ic  is  the  mother  of  courage.  ,       ^^  r  aum 

Fable  and  hillory  inform  us  that  Hercules,  Thefeus,  Achil- 
les, Alexander,  Mahomet,  Henry  IV.  marfhal  Saxe,  &c.  were 
brave,  but  not  chafte.  Among  the  monks  there  are  fome  who 
are  very  chafte,  but  few  that  are  brave. 

When  fpeaking  of  the  love  of  women  and  the  Socratic  love, 
the  wife  Plutarch  examines  which  of  them  moft  excites  men  to 
areat  aftions,  and  mentions  on  the  fubjeft  the  ancient  heroes  ; 
he  is  clearly  of  a  different  opinion  from  M.  Rouffeau.  We 
nay  then  conclude,  after  Plutarch  and  hiftory,  that  courage  is 
not  the  neceffary  confequence  of  chaftity. 

To  conclude,  I  do  not  preferve  lefs  refpca  for  this  virtue 
than  that  which  many  people  alfo  have  for  a  chaftity  of  ideas 
very  different.  Nothing  is  more  impudent  in  the  eyes  of  a 
Mahometan  woman  than  to  fee  a  German,  Italian,  or  French 
woman  going  to  her  devotion  with  a  bare  face. 

4.  (p.  415.)  There  have  been,  they  fay,  people  who  have  had 
their  property  in  common  ;  and  there  are  fome  who  highly  ex- 
tol this  community  of  property  :  there  are  no  happy  people, 
they  fay,  but  thofe  without  property.  They  cite  for  example 
the  Scvchians,  the  Tartars,  and  Spartans. 

With  regard  to  the  Scythians  and  Tartars,  they  always  pre- 
ferved  the  property  of  their  cattle,  and  in  that  property  confin- 
ed all  their  wealth.  As  to  the  Spartans,  we  know  they  had 
•flaves,  and  that  each  of  them  pofieffed  one  of  the  39000  por- 
tions of  land  that  compofed  the  territory  of  Lacedaemon  or  La- 
conia:  the  Spartans  therefore  had  property. 

I  i  2  However 
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However  virtuous  they  may  have  been,  hiftory  informs  us 
that,  like  other  men,  the  Lacedaemonians  would  reap  without 
fowing,  and  that  they  confequently  obliged  the  HeJotes  to  culti- 
vate thefegrounds.  Thofe  Hclotes  were  the  negroes  of  the  repuh- 
lic  :  they  fertilifed  the  earth.  From  hence  the  want  of  flaves, 
and  perhaps  the  neceflity  of  war. 

We  therefore  fee,  even  by  the  Lacedaemonian  form  of  govern- 
ment,  that  the  free  part  of  the  inhabitants  could  not  be  happy 
but  at  the  expence  of  the  others ;  and  that  the  pretended  com- 
munity of  property  among  the  Spartans,  could  not,  whatever 
fome  pretend,  operate  the  miracle  of  a  univerfal  felicity. 

Under  the  government  of  the  Jefuits,  the  inhabitants  of  Pa- 
raguay cultivated  the  land  in  common,  and  with  their  own 
hands.  Were  they  the  more  happy  ?  I  doubt  it;  and  the  in- 
difference with  which  they  received  the  account  of  the  deftruc- 
tion  jurtifies  this  doubt.  Thefe  people,  without  property,  were 
without  energy,  and  without  emulation.  But  could  not  the 
hope  of  glory  and  importance  animate  their  minds  ?  No  :  glory 
and  impoitance  are  among  the  means  of  acquiring  real  plea- 
fures.  Now  what  pleafure,  in  thofe  countries,  could  one  enjoy 
more  ta:in  another  ? 

When  we  coiifider  the  kind,  and  the  fmall  number  of  fa. 
cieties  in  which  the  community  of  property  has  been  praftifed 
v/e  mud  always  fuppofe  that  fome  fecret  obliacles  oblirua  the 
formation  as  well  as  the  happinefs  of  fuch  focieties.  To  form 
a  juft  judgment  OB  this  queftion,  we  fliould  examine,  with  the 
utmoft  attention,  if  the  e;<illence  of  fuch  a  fociety  be  equally 
poffible  in  every  fituation,  and  for  that  e_ffea  confider  it 

1.  In  an  ifland. 

2.  In  a  country  divided  by  vaft  defarts,  and  furrounded  by 
immenfe  forefts,  whofe  conquefts  for  that  reafon  would  be 
equally  difficult  and  undfcfireable. 

3.  In  a  country  where  the  inhabitant?,  wandering  like  the 
Tartars  with  their  heids,  can  always  efcape  the  purfuit  of 
an  enemy. 

4.  In  a  country  covered  with  cities,  and  furrounded  by  power- 
ful nations ;  and  fee,  in  the  laft  place,  if  in  this  fituation 
(doubtlefs  the  moft  common)  this  fociety  can  prefcrve  that  de- 
gree of  emulation,  underftanding,  and  courage,  neceflary  to  re- 
fifl  a  people  who  ar(?  proprietors,  learned  and  intelligent. 
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1  {hall  not  farther  inyefligate  a  queftion  whofe  truth  or  fal- 
fity  the  lefs  affects  my  fubjeCt ;  as  wherever  the  community  of 
goods  is  not  eftablifhed,  property  ought  to  be  facred. 

5.  (p.  420.)  The  right  of  teflation,  is  it  ufefulor  detrimental 
to  fociety  ?  This  is  a  problem  not  yet  refolved.  This  right, 
fay  feme,  is  a  right  of  property  of  which  a  citizen  cannot  be 
legally  deprived.  Every  man,  fay  others,  has,  during  his  life, 
the  right  of  difpofing  of  his  property  at  his  pleafure  ;  but  at 
his  death  he  ceai'es  to  be  a  proprietor.  The  dead  have  no- 
thing. The  right  of  transferring  his  property  to  this  or  that 
perfon  may  have  been  conferred  on  him  by  law.  Now  fup- 
pofing  this  right  to  occafion  an  infinity  of  litigations,  and  that 
all  things  confidered,  it  was  found  more  detrimental  than  ufe- 
ful  to  fociety,  who  can  deny  that  fociety  the  right  of  changino- 
a  law  it  finds  mifchievous. 

6.  (ibid.)  The  <voill  of  nan  is  'vagrant,  fay  the  laws,  and  yet 
thofe  laws  ordain  the  indiflblubility  of  marriage.  What  con- 
tradiftion  !  and  what  follows  from  it  ?  The  mifery  of  a  o-reat 
number  of  married  people.  Now  mifery  begets  hatred  be- 
tween them,  and  hatred  frequently  the  mod  atrocious  crimes. 
But  whatgave  occafion  to  the  indiffolubility  of  marriage  i  The 
profeiHon  of  the  hufbandman,  which  was  exercifed  by  the  firft  of 
mankind. 

In  this  ftate,  the  daily  and  reciprocal  affiilance  the  married 
parties  required  of  each  other,  lightened  the  yoke  of  marrigge. 
While  the  hufband  tilled  the  field,  the  wife  fed  the  poultry,  led 
the  cattle  to  water,  fheered  the  fiieep,  prepared  the  dinner  for 
her  hufijand,  children,  and  domeftics  ;  the  man  and  wife  thus 
occupied  with  the  fame  objedl,  that  is,  the  improvement  of 
their  land,  were  feldom  together,  and  confsquently  free  from  a 
difguil  of  each  other :  it  therefore  is  not  wonderful  that  the 
hulband  and  wife  being  always  in  action,  and  always  neceflary 
to  each  other,  Ihould  fometimes  be  even  fond  of  their  indiflb- 
luble  contract. 

If  it  be  not  the  fame  with  the  prieft,  the  foldier,  and  the 
magiflrate,  it  is  becaufe  in  thpfe  profeffions  the  hufband  and 
wife  are  lefs  necefiary  to  each  other.  In  fatS,  of  what  ufe  can 
a  wife  be  to  a  hufband  in  the  functions  of  a  mufti,  a  vifir,  a 
cadi,  &c.  ?  A  wife  with  them  is  nothing  more  than  an  articleof 
luxury  and  pleafure.  Such  are  the  caufes  that  among  different 
nations  have  modified  the  union  of  the  two  fexes  in  an  infinity 
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of  different  manners.  There  are  countries  where  men  have 
many  wives  and  many  concubines  ;  in  other  countries  they  do 
not  marry  till  after  three  or  four  years  of  trial ;  and  there  are 
ether  countries  where  women  are  in  comr.on,  or  where  the 
union  of  man  and  wite  does  not  !aft  longer  than  they  love  each 
other  :  now  let  us  fuppofe  that  in  the  eftnblilhment  of  a  new 
form  of  marriage,  the  legiflature,  freed  from  the  tyranny  of 
prejudices  and  cuftom,  fhould  propofe  for  its  fole  objetl  the 
public  good,  and  the  greatell  happinefs  of  the  man  and  wife  ; 
and  not  content  with  promoting  divorces,  Ihould  fearch  out  the 
means  of  rendering  the  conjugal  union  the  moil  delicious  pof- 
lible  ;  thefe  means  found,  the  form  of  marriage  would  becoma 
invariable;  foroo  one  can  have  a  right  tofubflitute  lefs  benefi- 
cial for  more  beneficial  laws,  to  diminifh  the  fum  of  the  na- 
tional happinefs,  nor  even  to  oppofe  the  complaints  of  indi- 
viduals, when  their  pleafures  are  not  incompatible  with  the 
happinefs  of  the  majority.  But  whence  comes  it  that  this  im- 
oortant  problem  has  not  yet  been  refolved  ?  Becaufe  nations 
being  obllinately  attached  to  their  cufloms,  will  not  change 
them  but  when  forced  to  it  by  abfolute  necelfity.  Now,  how- 
ever bad  the  prefent  form  of  marriage  may  be,  yet  focieties  fub- 
fill,  though  they  fubfift  lefs  happily,  and  the  idlenefs  of  legif- 
latures  refts  contented,  « 

■7.  (p.  4" 3.)  The  want  of  the  fecial  virtues  may  be  perceived 
even  by  childhood  itfelf.  Would  we  deeply  engrave  in  the 
memory  of  a  child  the  principles  of  juftice  ;  let  a  tribunal  be 
treated  for  that  purpofe  in  every  coU-ege,  where  the  children 
themfelves  may  judge  the  differences  that  arife  between  them  ; 
jet  the  fentersces  of  this  litile  tribunal  be  carried  by  appeal  be- 
fore the  mailer,  and  by  him  be  correfled  or  confirmed,  accord- 
ing as  they  are  juft  or  unjud.  Let  men  be  employed  to  offer 
fuch  injuries  or  offences  to  the  pupils  as  will  be  difficult  to 
prove,  and  will  oblige  the  plaintiff  to  reflefl  on  his  caufe  in 
order  to  fupport  it,  and  the  tribunal  of  children  to  refled  in 
order  to  judge  it  properly. 

The  pupils  by  this  method  being  obliged  to  reRe^.  perpetu- 
ally on  the  precepts  of  jullice,  will  fcon  acquire  clear  ideas  of 
ii.  It  was  by  a  method  nearly  fimilar  to  this  that  M.  RoufTeau 
gave  to  his  E'milius  the  firft  notions  of  property.  Nothing  can 
be  more  ingenious  than  this  method,  and  yet  it  is  regleded. 
Had  M.  Roufleau   made   ihis  difcovery  only,  I   fhould   have 
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Tiumbered  hJm   among  the  benefaaors  of  humanity,  aad  have  • 
willingly  erefted  to  him  the  ftatue  he  demands. 

Sufficient  attention  is  not  paid  to  the  forming  the  iudgment 
of  children.  When  we  have  charged  their  memory  with  an  in- 
finity of  little  fudls,  we  are  fatisfied.  What  follows  ?  The  child 
is  a  prodigy  of  loquacity,  and  the  man  a  prodigy  of  nonfenfe. 

To  fornj  the  judgment  of  a  pupil,  what  fbould  be  done  ? 
Make  him  firfl:  resfjn  on  what  concerns  him  perfonally.  As 
his  underftanding  extends,  he  (hould  be  made  to  apply  it  to 
more  impo; tarst  objefts.  For  this  purpofe,  the  plan  of  the  laws 
and  culloms  of  different  people  fliould  be  laid  before  him  ;  he 
fliould  be  made  to  judge  of  the  fagacity  and  the  folly  of  thofc 
cuftoms  and  laws,  and  at  lalt  made  to  weigh  their  perfedion  or 
imperfection  by  the  balance  of  the  greatelt  happinefs  and  great- 
eft  intereli  of  a  republic.  It  is  by  meditating  on  the  principle 
of  national  utility  that  a  child  acquires  juft  and  general  ideas 
of  morality  ;  his  mind  moreover  being  exercifed  by  ;hefe  grand 
objeits,  becomes  more  adapted  to  every  fort  of  lludy. 

The  more  eafy  application  becomes,  the  more  forc.-^  the  mind 
acquires.  A  child  cannot  be  too  early  accullomed  to  the  fa- 
tigue of  attention  ;  and  to  make  him  contract  the  habit  of  it,  we 
ihould,  whatever  M.  RouiTeau  may  fay,  fometimes  have  refource 
to  fear.  It  is  by  juft  and  fevere  mailers  that  the  belt  fcholars 
are  in  general  formed.  The  child,  like  the  man,  is  moved 
only  by  the  hope  of  pleafure  and  the  fear  of  pain.  If  the 
child  be  yn  infenfible  to  pleafure,  nor  fufceptible  of  the  love  of 
glory,  and  without  emulation  ;  it  is  the  fear  of  puniflimeuc 
alone  that  can  fix  his  attention.  Fear  is,  in  public  education,  a 
refource  to  which  maflers  are  indifpenfibly obliged  to  recur,  but 
which  they  ought  to  manage  with  prudence. 

8,  (p.  439.)  Under  every  government  where  I  cannot  be 
happy  but  by  the  mifery  of  others,  I  ft-iall  be  wretched.  There 
is  no  remedy  for  this  evil  but  by  a  reformation  in  the  govern- 
ment. But  what  means  are  there  to  make  the  people  confenc 
to  this  reformation,  and  acknowledge  the  iniquity  of  their 
laws  I  How  can  you  make  the  blind  fee?  Men  may  indeed  be 
inftruded  by  books  ;  but  the  greateft  part  of  them  do  not  read  : 
they  may  alfo  be  informed  by  preachments ;  but  people  in  power 
forbid  preaching  r.gairft  vices  they  imagine  to  be  advantageous 
to  themfelves.     The  difficulty  of  inftrucling  the  people  in  their 
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real  intereft  from  their  oppofition  to  every  wife  reformation  in 
governments,  mud  therefore  eternife  their  errors. 

g.  (p.  439.)  If  the  ftudy  of  the  Latin  language  were  as  greatly 
ufeful  as  perhaps  it  is  little,  and  we  would,  in  the  leaft  time 
poffible,  engrave  all  its  words  in  the  mind  of  a  child,  Wihat 
Ihould  be  done  ?  Place  them  among  people  who  fpeak  nothing 
but  Latin.  If  a  mariner,  call  by  a  tempeft  on  an  ifland,  of 
w'hofe  language  he  is  ignorant,  learns  to  fpeak  it  foon,  it  is  be- 
caufe  he  has  for  mailers  want  and  neceffity.  Now  if  a  child  be 
placed  as  nearly  as  may  be  in  the  fame  circumftances,  he  will 
learn  more  Latin  in  two  years,  than  he  ivill  learn  at  college  in 
ten. 

10,  (p.  470.)  Why  in  poetry  does  the  beautiful  in  fentiment 
and  images  ftrike  more  generally  than  the  beautiful  in  ideas  ? 
Becaufe  men  have  fenfibility  before  they  have  difcernment ; 
that  is,  they  receive  fenfations  before  they  compare  them  with 
each  other. 
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